








SKI KAMAKKISMNA’S TEACHINGS 

avataka — rii 


ATastt'U : God 1 ^: iiidocd InlliiitP. lint lie 
is C^innipolciil. 1 1»? may ordain tliat His 
J)ivinity as Love ina)’ bo manifest in tlic 
ilcsli and Im; amon;:( us as G«jd Incarnate. 
l)ivine Incarnalion is a tact. 

Of ronr*;(.', one ramiot make this jHafiTtly 
clear !)}• means of woids. It is a fact to be 
seen and realised by llie s[)iritnal eyes. One 
niiisi see God to be convinced of tin’s. 

IW anrd(\i 4 y we can at best faintly appre- 
hend tlie matter. Sii[)[n»se, oik? touches llie 
horn of a cow, or lier feet, or the tail, or the 
ndder ; would not this be tlur same as bnich- 
ini:' the cow herself? Io)r ns human beini^s, the 
chief ihiiii' about llu; cow is tin: milk, which 
romes from the iiddi'r. Well ! the milk t)f 
Divine Love slreameth to ns from God 
Incarnate. 

Who can know God ? It is not sjiven to 
ns, nor is it required of ns to Him full)', 

arul iKLiptcii from ‘ Tlic (Sespcl oi! Sri Unnia- 
krifilina' by M. 


It is enoiK^h if we can see Him — feel that fie 
is the only Reality ! 

A person, suppose, conies to the 
River (ianfres and touches the water. He 
would say, ‘ I have been bk.vssed with the 
\ision and touch of the Holy River.* Surely 
It is n«»t required of him to touch the whole 
River from Gomiikhi to (ian^asajjar, — from 
its s«>urcc to the mouth ! 

Skkk rsT thou God ? Tlien seek Him in 
man! His Divinity is manifest more in Man 
than in any other object. Look around for 
a man with a I .ove of ( »od that overnoueth — 
a man who li\elh, movelh and hath his heinjj 
in (iod — a man intoxicated with His Love, 
In such a man hath God incarnated Himself. 


J'ruK is latent in all objects. In the consti- 
tution of wood it remains in a degree far 
greater than in other objects. 

(To M. ) : God indeed is in all things ; only 
Ilis Tower in more or less manifest in the flesh. 
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In an article in the Nov. no. of the Modern 
Review, Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, the Minister 
of the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj, writes thus 
of a meeting with Sri Rainakrishna 

A Christian preacher of Bhowanipur, who 
was my personal friend, once accompanied 
me on my visit to Rainakrishna. When I 
introduced my friend to him, I said — To- 
day I bring a Clirislian preaclicr to you, who 
having heard of )'ou from me, was very eager 
to see you." Whereupon the Saint bowed 
his head to the ground and said, “ I bow 
again and again, at the feet of Jesus.” Then 
took place the following conversation : — 

My Cliri.stian friend — How is it, Sir, tliat 
you bow at tlie feet of Christ ? What do you 
think of Him ? 

Ramakrishna — Why, I look upon Him as 
an Incarnation of God. 

My friend— Incarnation of God! Will 
you kindly explain what you mean by it ? 

Ramakrishna — An Incarnation like our 
Rama or Krishna. Don’t you know there is 
a passage in the Bhagavat where it is said 
that the Incarnations of Vishnu or the Su- 
preme Being are innumerable? 

My friend — Please, explain further ; I do 
not understand it quite. 

Ramakrishna — Just take the case of the 
ocean. It is a wide and almost infinite 
expanse of water. Butowing to special causes, 
in special parts of this wide sea, the water be- 
comes congealed into ice. 


When reduced to Ice it can be easily mani- 
pulated and applied to special uses. An In- 
carnation is something like that. Like that 
infinite expanse of water, there is the Infinite 
Power, iinmanent in matter and mind, but for 
some special purposes, in special regions, a 
portion of that Infinite Power, as it were, 
assumes, a tangible shape in history, that is 
what you call a great man ; but he is, properly 
speaking, a local manifestation of the all- 
pervading Divine Power ; in other words, an 
Incarnation of God. The greatness of men 
is essentially the manifestation of Divine 
Kncrgy. 

My friend — I understand your position, 
though we do not quite agree with it. ( rhen 
turning to me) — “ 1 should like to know what 
my Brahmo friends would say to this.” 

Ramakrishna — Don’t talk of them, they 
do not sec it in that light. 

Myself — (addressing Ramakrishna). Who 
told you, Sir, that wc do not believe that the 
greatness of the great teachers of humanity 
was a Divine communication, and in that 
.sense they were incarnations of a Divine 
idea ? 

Ramakrishna — Df) you really lielievc it to 
be .so? I did not know that. 

Aftcrwarils there; was a conversation rluring 
which the Saint illustrated, in ins well-known 
homely way, many spiritual truths which 
quite .struck my Clirislian friend as .something 
very notewoith)\ 


OCCASIONAL NOTKS 


F all the questions that a wakeful and 
fresh intellect will constantly ask, there 
is none, perhaps, more sure to recur, than, 
What is Freedom? Many of us are born 
struggling for actual freedom, for our own 
freedom. All of us are born to struggle for 
something. Nothing more terrible could be 
imagined than a human being put into cir- 


cumstances so artificial that all motive for 
struggle was eliminated, and he was deprived 
of the natural htmian right, of something to 
desire and strive for. We can imagine a man 
in prison for life realising such hopelcssnc.ss, 
though, if so, it mii.st be because his whole 
conception of activity is social or muscular, 
and therefore can be thwarted. Or a cage 
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made of rfclies, or rank, — such a ca^e as that compels. And yet any "reat anxiety on thia 
of royal hiilli, for instance — might produce point is crude enough, since manly men are 
this effect on a nature too good to lose itself too accustomed to their own freedom, and 
in fleshly delights, and too stupid to find paths their own power of defending their frccdomi 
of st:lf-devflo|nncnt. But if so, the man who to be uneasy about it, or suspicious of in- 
iiever struggled would grow up an idiot. That vasions upon it. It is only a child, who has 
at least is certain. All our vivacity, all our never yet felt himself grown-up, who finds it 
intelligence, is developed by struggle. Only necessary to refuse whatever is asked of him, 
shapeless incapacity could result from its lack. in order that he may liug to himself his own 
liberty of refusal. And here we note the 

It has been said tliat tlie j-rcat may be dis- selfishness, the pre-occ.ipation 

tin-uishfd from the little by’ whether or not ‘''‘Hdfciencc to the iieeils of 

they arc slr.i;«din}r for freedom. This may -it such a .stage, 

be true. For tliere is no doul.t tliat we may ^^r high and arduous forms of co-opera- 

strnggle for. and even realise a thing, which born with such 

we could not [lussibly define intellectually, assurance of their own freedom to withhold, 

Most of us win our own freedom in tliis thing they are full of eagerness tog'tve, and 

and tliat thing, ami thus gradually build up a every opportunity of serving, as a 

more or less perfect freedom. Many struggle privilege. Sucli natures we see every day. 
for frccrlom under tlie name of the Ri^ht. Un.scifishne.ss is not rare amongst human be- 
> God aiul my Riglit ‘ Dieu et mon droit contrary, it is the mortar that 

is a formula that refers to some such contest 
of Ihc soul. It is only Hinduism that has 

been subtle enough to recognise that beyond Society, then, is one of the forces against 
the thing itself which seems to be the object which the individual has to realise his own 

of our strife, the real thirst of the soul is for freedom — one of the powers from which he 

freedom — and that llii.s freedom is the essential has to wrest it. Hut here tlie question again 
condition of self-development. The man who occurs, what is that freedom for which the in- 
is free, says Dharma^ is the only man who is dividual is struggling? And here arises one 
himself. The man who is really and fully of the supreme fallacies. Some take it that 
himself, is free — free in all directions, free of freedom is identified with slavery to their own 
all bonds. impulses, This is the freedom that makes 

drunkards, gluttons, and libertines. 

One essential characteristic of freedom is 

that it has always to be realised in opposition At first, all our activity, all our develop- 
to something. The struggle of every iiulivid- ment of faculty, depends upon desire : after- 
iiality — whell’icr a simple or a com{)uund — wards, desire is seen as a form of disease, of 
is to define itself, by attaining self-direction, which we must be cured ! Is this the truth? 
by repudiating the control of its fellow- The momentum of desire, that impels us to 
organisms. iM-eedom from the pressure of his yield inevitably to our own caprices, is not 
social .sLirrouiuliiigs is an absolute necessity frcctlom. It is the last and subtlest form of 
of manly men. The manly man may choose bondage, the more dangerous and deadly for 
to act precisely as his society would desire, the fact that wc are liable to mistake its na- 
but he must believe that he does tin’s because lure. I-iberty to realise what is our own will 
he himself chooses, and not because society may be an essential condition of freedom^ but 
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until we are as free from that will, and the 
desires suggested by that body and mind, as 
from those of all the other hundreds of millions 
of human beings, we do not know what real 
freedom is. 

How large, how calm, how full of exquisite 
joy and gracioiisness, never dimmed, is the 
heritage of life that awaits the individual in 
those elysian fields of the soul, where this 
freedom has been won ! It may be manifested 
in any way, by any means. For only the free 
can apprehend^ what freedom is. Only the 
free can determine how freedom shall be 
shown. Only the actions of the free are potent, 
unhampered by feebleness of their own or 
aggression of others — free ! free ! Freedom is 
indeed the supreme good of the soul. So 
far from being *a night in which all cows are 
black,' it is, as every ilindu knows, the per- 
feet access of daylight, neither too much nor 
too little, into every nook and cranny of our 
universe. But even so, when we seek to de- 
fine it, we are met by an eternal impossibility, 
and can only ejaculate “ tieti\ neti\ Not this I 
Not this I ” 

The soldier has to learn that obedience 
Is his form of prayer. To be doing japam 


when one ought to be resting, and conse- 
quently to be sleepy when one ought to be 
at work, is not a meritorious condition. No 
punya that way ! The sunny-hcartedness of 
the child, on the other haiul, ready to forget 
all about its mother, if its mother tells it to 
run away and play, is true hhakti^ and better 
than many praiiAms, 

What a wonderful discovery was that of 
the Swanii Vivekananda, that manliness may 
be the whole of piety ! Some races have 
practised such virtue, out of sheer instinct, 
but never before was a survey of life so com- 
prehensive, so far-reaching, added to the 
treasury of authoritative pronouncements on 
religious Iriilh. This manlincss-which-is- 
righteousness involves, it will be noticed, a 
kind of niukii, for the manly man has no time 
to be conscious of his own manliness. Hero- 
ism in great moments is the natural blossom 
of a life that in its little moments is fine and 
fearless. 

“ Do the work that’s nearest. 

Though it's dull at whiles. 

Helping when you meet them, 

Dame dogs over stiles.” 
is not a bad rule of life for the simple and 
the brave. 


PAPERS ON EDUCATION,-! 

By THE Sister Nivedita ' 


HE education that we give our children 
inevitably expresses our own concep- 
tion of that synthesis of which our lives form 
a part. Thus, the American school will con- 
sider itself incomplete, until it has found out 
how to initiate the youth into mechanical 
proces.ses. The Australian .school will probab- 
ly strive to lay the foundations of agriculture. 
.The schools of a scientific age will recognise 
the importance of science, and those of a 
^classical revival, that of dead languages. It 


follows that two different ages will never re- 
peat each other exactly, in the matter of edu- 
cation, for the simple reason that in different 
historical epochs, nations select different 
branches of training, as of central necessity to 
their children, only, in reality, because they 
are paramount factors for the moment, in the 
national life. 

In Bengal, for instance, under the Sanskrit 
Renascence of the Guptas, a knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language and literature became the 
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distinctive mark of a gentleman. A thousand 
years later, a man in the same position liad to 
be versed in Persian also. To-day, ICnglisli 
is the test. Thus a similar mental and social 
dignity is attained by changing mcan.s, at 
different epochs. 

I'orim lately for the civilisation of India, 
the Hindu has always clearly perceived the 
mind behind the mcliiod, as the thing with 
which education has fundamentally to deal. 
It is this which, in spite of so many catastro- 
phes, has, in the past, saved the Indian 
genius from destruction. And it is this which 
constitutes its best security for the future. 
Just so long as the Prahminic system of 
directly training the minds of the young to 
concentration persists, will the Indian people 
remain potentially equal to the conquest of 
any dirficulty that the changing ages may 
bring them. Hut once let this training he 
neglected or lost, and in spite of [)nrity of 
race, the vigour of the Indian mind would 
probably fall to a level with that of modern 
pe!oples in general, waxing and waning with 
the degree and fi‘ec<h>in of self-expression that 
the passing period might peimit them. At 
present — owing largely to the peculiar psycho- 
logical discipline, received by girls as well as 
boys, along with their devotional training — 
the most salient characteristic of the Hindu 
intellect is its reserve of strength, its conser- 
vation of power. As we read the history of 
the country, we are amazed at the imforesceii- 
ness with which geniuses occur, and the 
brilliance of their isolated achievements. The 
Indian Bhaskaracharya, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, envisages the fact of gravitation with as 
unflinching a conviction — though social con- 
ditions do not lead him to so clear an enun- 
ciation — as the Western Newton, in the 
seventeenth. A race of women, cloistered and 
secluded, blossom forth suddenly into a Chand 
Uibi. Within the last twenty years, in spite 
of universal clerkship, we have given to the 
world men who have enriched humanity in 
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Religion, in Science, and in Art, The inven- 
tion of smokeless powder, and improvements 
made in surgery, are extended applications of 
knowledge, merely. India has shown herself 
potent to add to knowledge itself. 

These things are some indication of the 
sleeping pf)\ver of the Indian mind. They are 
the chance lilossoms that show the living-ness 
of the whi)le tree. They tell us that what 
Indian pcr)ple have done in the "past, that 
Iiiflian people can do in the future. And if it 
be Sf), then we owe this undying vitality to 
the fact that whatever may have been the 
characteristic expression most prized, at any 
given moment, our forefathers never neglected 
the culture and development of the mind it- 
self. Tlie training of the attention— rather 
than the learning of any special subject, or 
the development of any particular faculty — 
has always been, as the Swami Vivekananda 
claimed for it, the chosen goal of Hindu edu- 
cation. Great men have been only as inci- 
dents, in the talc of this national effort, to 
achieve control and self-direction of the mind 
itself. 

It is not here, then, in the object and na- 
ture of the inner psycliological process, that 
Western educators have anything to teach 
India. Instead of this, the superiority of the 
West lies in her realisation of the value of 
great united efforts in any given direction,— 
even that of self-ediication — and in the parti- 
cular synthesis which, as she may think, it is 
necessary for the educational process to re- 
flect. Thus, India may, all things considered, 
be capable of producing a greater number of 
geniuses, per thousand of her population, than 
Germany : but Germany has known how to 
bring the Gennnu mind to bear on the Ger- 
man problem ! That is to say, she has organ- 
ised the common, popular mind, and to this 
organised mind she has presented the riddle 
that is to be guessed. I.,et ns think of the 
mental weight and area, the material quantity 
and power, so to speak, of the thought thus 
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brought In contact with the question she 
wants answered. VVliat is that c|uestion ? Very 
probably it is stiictl}- relative in its character. 
We may pcrhai)s assume, withuul injustice, 
that it is the prosperity and well-being of 
Germany and the German people, onl}\ This 
is no impersonal, no absolute goal, such as 
that Renunciation and Mukti which India 
proposes to her children. Quite true. And 
yet, to the mind and soul of the individual 
German, the prosperity of his etjuntr)^ will ap- 
pear as an impersonal end. Kven the Hindu 
has to begin climbing towards renunciation 
in the abstract, by first practising self-sup- 
pression, for the .sake of others, in the concrete. 
Even to the Hindu, the thought of the 
family is apt to be the first, as it were, of 
** those altar-stairs that slope through dark- 
ness up to God.’’ Those dependent on him, 
he will say if we ask him, are a trust pul into 
his hands, as a means whereby to work out 
his own karmtiy and reach true discrimination. 
And why shouUI the German not feel the 
same thing about his country? Why should 
this not be to him the last great step in the 
altar-stairs ” of life ? 

Supposing that it is so, lie must be able to 
pursue the studies necessary to the earning of 
a livelihood, with the idea before him of a 
noble devotion to tlie cause of his people a.s a 
wliole. Not cherishing this idea, he would 
still have had to prepare liiinself for a life of 
earning — even the Hindu has to do that! — 
with the difference that he could not then 
have put into his training or his service all 
the ardour of motive, or all the lofty imagina- 
tion of which he is capable. There is nothing 
so be-Hltling to the human soul, as the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, for the sake of worldly 
reward. There is nothing so degrading to a 
nation, as coming to look upon the life of the 
mind as a means to breadwinning. Unless 
we strive for truth because we love it, and 
must at any cost attain, unless wc live the 
life of thought out of our own rejoicing in it, 


the great things of heart and intellect will 
cl«we their doors to us. There is a very ^lef- 
initc limit to tlie distance a man can go, 
under the impulsion of a worldly motive. Hut 
if, on the other hand, his very love ff)r those 
dear to him, is on a plane so lofty and so true 
that it presents itself to him as a reason fin* 
being and reaching the utmost possible ; if he 
knows that the more he can realise, the bott«n' 
will it be, if not for his own immediate family, 
yet for that wider kindred that he calls his 
country, then Iiis public si)irit is of a quality 
to give iiim wings. It atids freedom, nut 
bondage. It becuiiies an achievement, not a 
limitation. 

In tliis matter, India may have something 
to learn from the West. Wliy should we limit 
the social motive to a man’s own family, t)r 
to his own commum’ly ? WMiy nt>t alter the 
focus, till wc all stand, aiming each at the 
gootl of all-the-otlicrs, and willing, if need be, 
to .sacrifice himself, his family, and even his 
particular social group, fin* the good of the 
whole? The will o( the licH) is ever an im- 
pulse to self-saciificc. It is fin’ the gtuul of 
the People — not fi)r my own gotal -that I 
should strive to become one with the highest, 
the noblest, and the most truth-loving that I 
can conctrive. It may even woiU out to my 
own personal destruction. It may lead to my 
swimming across the flood, to carry on the 
work of the tclegiapii-station, or leaping into 
the pit of death, for the rescue of a comrade. 
Either might be fatal. Shall I leave my 
family to struggle with poverty, unijrovided ? 
Away with the little vision! Shall wo not 
eagerly die, both I and the}', to show to the 
world what the Indian idea of duty may be? 
May not a single houseliold be glad to starve, 
in order tliat a nation’s face may shine? Tlic 
hero’s choice is made in a flash. To him, the 
larger vision is closer than the near. Within 
the instant, he strikes for eternity, strikes and 
is done. In concentrating the German mind 
on the German problem, Europe makes a hero 
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out of many a common man. This also is a 
form of realisation. 

We have to think, then, of the concentra- 
tion of the Indian mind on tlu! Indinn jirc^b- 
lom. In order to di> tlii^, »vc are not asked 
to abandon that ohicfr system of frainin" the 
mind ilscrlf, and reiKhniiur it familiar with 
absolute and nniversal considerations, on 
which, as alrearly said, so much that is dis- 
tinctive in Indian |)«»wer and cult lire has de- 
pendi'fl in the past, and must depend in the 
future. Hut whereas, at present, the threat 
bulk of our p(^pular mind is preoccupied with 
sc.heines of instruction, for tiie purpose of 
earning individual livelihoods, wf* now desire 
to consiilcM- the best mcrans for l)rin‘^in^ about 
a conscious uniHcation of that mind, in order 


that wc may be better able to compass there- 
by the common weal, the "jmmI of the whole, 
Tliis substitution of the common i^jood lor the 
particular <»ond —with the result that a hi'^her 
level of individual «T()od is rendcicfl possible ! — ■ 
is a process whi\se practicability is evidenced 
in luirope herself. It is not on special 
personalities and rarely-cqin|)ped faculties 
that the course of Kurf)pean history depends 
to-day, so much as the wei'^^lit and power of 
common mind that lias been unified and 
released, to work on cerluin «4iven tasks. It 
is so released, aiul prepared for such release, 
by the form and rpiality of po))ii1ar education. 
It is for ns, tlien, who are Indian, to sec what 
arc the essentials of that education, with a 
view to appropriatinj^ its benefits to India and 
the Indian people. 


IIICRTHA 


T am that which bofjfan. 

Out of me the years roll ; 

Out of me (rod aiul man ; 

I am eijual and whole ; 

God chan‘:;es, and man, and the form of them 
bodily : I am the soul. 

Hefore ever land was, 

Hefore ever the sea. 

Or soft hair of the i^rass. 

Or fair limbs of the tree, 

Or the flesh-coloured fruit of my branches, I 
was, and thy soul was in me. 

1^-irst life on my sources 
I'irst drifted and swam ; 

Out of me arc the forces 
Tliat save it or damn ; 

Out of me man and woman, and wild-beast 
and bird : before God wiis, I am. 

Beside or above me, 

Nought is there to go ; 


Love or unlove me, 

Unknow me or know, 

I am that which unloves me aiul loves : I am 
stricken, and I am tlie blow. 

But what thing dost thou now, 
I-ooking Godward, to cry 
“ I am I, ihoii art thou, 

I am low, tlnMi art high ? ” 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find : him find 
thou but tliyself, thou art I. 

I that saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the niglit 
Set the shadows called God 
In your skies to give light ; 

But the morning of Manhood is risen and the 
shadowless Soul is in sight. 

The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky 
With fronclage red-fruited, 

The life-tree am I ; 
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In the hnHs of your lives is the sap of my leaves; 
ye shall live and not die. 

But the Gods of your ra.shioii 
That take and that give, 

In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive, 

They are worms that are bred in the bark that 
falls off; they shall die and not live. 

I the grain and the furrow, 

The plough-cloven clod 
And the ploughshare drawn through, 
The germ and the sod. 

The deed and the dr)er, the seed and tlie sower, 
the dust which is God. 

Child, undcM'ground ? 

Fire that impassioned thee, 

Hast thou known howl fashioned thee, 
Iron that bound. 

Dim changes of water, what thing of all these 
hast thou known of or found ? 

Canst thou say in thine heart 
Thou hast seen with thine eyes 
With what cunning of art 

Thou wast wrought in what wise, 

By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, 
and shown on my breast to the skies ? 

Have I set such a star 
To show light on thy brow 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 

Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun 
and the mountains and thou ? 

What is here, dost thou know it ? 

What was, hast thou known ? 
Prophet nor poet 

Nor tripod nor throne 

Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, but only 
thy mother done. 


Mother, not maker, 

Born, and not made ; 

Though lu?r cliiklrcu forsake her, 
Allured or afraid, 

Praying prayers to the God of their fashion, she 
stirs not for all that have prayed. 

A cre(‘d is a rod, 

And a crown is of night ; 

But this thing is God, 

To be man with th\- might, 

To grow straight in the strength of liiy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light. 

I am in thee to save thee. 

As my soul in thee s.iitli : 

Give thou as I gave thee. 

Thy life-blood and breath. 

Green leaves of thy lahoiir, while flowers of thy 
thought, and red fruit of thy death. 

O my sons, O too diitifnl 
Toward Gods not of me, 

Was 1 not enough Ijcanlifnl ? 

Was it hard to be free ? 

For behf>ld, I am with you, am in you and of 
you ; look forth now and .see. 

For truth only is living, 

Truth only is whole, 

An<l the love of his giving 
McUi’s polestar aiul pule ; 

Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of iny body, 
and .seed of my .soul. 

One birth of my bosom ; 

One beam of mine eye ; 

One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky ; 

Man, equal and one with me, man that is made 
of me, man that is I. 

— Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
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|N these tlnys of confusion of noble old 
^ ideals, we feel a sad want »>f mental peace, 
the constant companion of purity and content^ 
nicnt. In spite of all the comforts that iikmU 
ehi investigations have a/fordcvl us, we can- 
not disown a tremendcjiis v<»i(l in oiir heart 
for peace. Like our body, our hi“lu;r nature 
also craves its food. 'I'lierc can be no peace 
ill the world so loin^ as woj wlm live, move 
and have our bcinj^ in it, keep to this selfish 
way of livin^. 'I'luae can bt! no peace for ns 
so l<m|4 as we are nrit masters f)f our own 
selves, and do not look upon our fellow-beinjrs 
as deservin'; of the same consideration as 
ourselves. A nation tlia! takes no interest in 
the growth t>f its ch.'»ract<M-, will las:; behind in 
th.c march for proi(ress. How often has each 
cjf us traced his miseries to his own weak- 
nesses, and repented of In's countless foibles! 
Why then do we not try to he better, imt fall 
a*;ain and a'ptin into llie pit that we heartily 
wisli to avoid ? Our lack of Snuidkd or faith 
in ourselvcrs is at the root of all our evils and 
miseries. 

Life which we prize so much, is, after all, a 
mix I lire of '.^ood and evil. In spite of his 
best efforts to have bis wishes fulfilleil, man 
meets with but partial succes.s. Success and 
failure, hope and disappointment wage tlieir 
never-ending wars in the heart of man. Many 
a man running after wealth and fame, find at 
last that their youthful liopes have turned out 
to be but commonplace realities. 

Thus our life is a continnous series of 
striiggle.s. If we analyse what all lhe.se strug- 
gles are for and whether there is an\’ common 
goal towards which we are striving, the answer 
is, happiness. Man wants to be happy always, 
unbroken happiness is f/ie craving of worldly 
existence. If we, again, analyse our idea of 
happines.s, we find it i.s purely subjective, de- 
pending upon tlie turn of our miiul-s. A child, 
for instance, is happy with a doll, not so the 


youth ; what is happiness to a hunter is dis^* 
giisiing to a .sage. Jhit we continue to ride 
the hobby-horse and cha.se the shadow, anil 
we arc rewarded with vain hopes, wasted 
hours and wcai itiess of spirit, till it is too late, 
sometimc.s, to give up the game. When at 
last we attempt a retrospect of oiir past life 
in a serious mood, we find that we have reaped 
very little in reality, that the game was not 
worth the caiidic. Furtiiilate, however, is the 
man to whom pangs of remorse and repen- 
tance come, and the worlct seems dark with the 
siiadows of Sorrow and Death, and he feel- 
ing himself helpless cries out in the agony of 
his heart. The light dawns and he becomes 
convinced that the darkness lay only within 
himself. So long as man is .selfish, the world 
will continue to be dark. Let us not hope for 
real peace and happine.ss until we learn to 
forget our own interests in trying to make 
others happy. We arc mi.serablc, because we 
are ever after making others so, in order that 
wc may secure something agreeable to iis by 
robbing them of it. As wc .sow, so iliUst \ve 
reap. We deceive and are deceived ; we love 
and are loved ; we hate and are hated. This 
is the law of nature. 

Thus the awakening snut finds out that all 
the miseries that are in the world are but the 
offspring of our own ignorance and .selfish- 
ness, and with growing introspection he mis- 
takes not the nature of real happiness. It 
then behoves us to cast off this delusion, and 
caiiilidly take upon us the results of all out* 
actions, good and bail alike. We alone are 
re.sponsiblc for what we are, and we alone can 
mould the future as we will it to be. 

Blessed with kccison, oiir life is not that of 
animals which live from moiticiit to moment, 
but we can link the present with the past and 
judge what will Come in the future, as an 
ofTblioot of our present actions. Whatever 
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our past lias been we need have nothin" to 
despair. We may fail a hnndred times, for, 
to err is human ; wc cannot help committiii" 
blunders. But must our life therefore be a 
curse? We have before us brilliant examples 
of great sages in all ages and count rics, 
mighty souls, who raised themselves beyond 
the reach of earthly cares and torments, and 
who did all they could to help their suffering 
brothers by pointing out a way of escape. 
These blessed spirits overlooked the common 
weaknesses of the flesh, and knowing that be- 
hind us all there was the omnipotent Atman, 
preached to us a gospel of strength. No im- 
possible ideals have those sages held up to ns, 
for they exclaim, “ Ye arc children of im- 
mortal bliss, yc are lions, not sheep, shake 
oflT false dreams and arise! Keep out all 
ideas of self, yc that want to be free I ’* The 
problem of life is solved when one hasobeyed 
these commands of the Masters. Life is no 
more a burden to him who has learnt to kill 


his selfish passions. Kill our selfishness we 
must. We learn by hard ex[)erience that our 
attempts to seek happiness in the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, have been all in vain. Let 
us then begin by controlling our lower self. 
Let ns have iH'i fect command over our nerves. 
A sound mind in a sound body is not the 
possession of an im[Mire soul. What good 
can we expect of a man who always delights 
in harboiiiing within his mind a thousand 
impure llioiiglits ? If one? desires to be strong 
in body and mind, one must practise purity 
in Ihonght, word and deed, otherwise one 
cannot escape being witak and miserable, how- 
ever favonied one may be in worldly i)osses- 
sions. It is only the strong and the self- 
controlled one wli<^ ran seel; and know the 
Atman, aiifl thus realising the same Self 
equally present in all, he dex's not hurl the 
Self by the self ))iit reach the (r.)al which is 
Bliss everlasting. 

BrAIIMACIIAKI VAIUAliVANANnA. 


FROM THE LIPS OF MY GURL 


1. Have love for thy Guru as for God. 

2. Let truth be the centre of all thy 
thoughts, words and actions. 

3. Life is not worth living if thou canst 
not live for others. 

4. Sacrifice must precede success. 

5. The fear of doing thiiigs^base and mean 
is the stamp of noble birth. 

6. Humility of spirit is the true index of 
culture. 

7. Let patience follow Ihee like a shadow. 

8. Evil thoughts are the parent of evil deeds. 

y. The path of purity is the way to spirit- 
uality. 

10. Forgiveness reigns in noble minds. 

11. Be thou like the anvil that braveth all 
blows. 

12. Seek neither praise nor blame, for either 
is equally delusive. 


13. Religion is only i^ossi’hic f«>r lliosc who 
arc imliflerent to pleasure and pain. 

14. Guilclessncss is the stepping stone to 
spiritual life. 

15. God-vision is the highest riches. 

16. The plant of spirilnalily needs com- 
panionship of the holy men for its watering. 

17. Remembering God is life, forgetting 
God is death. 

18. Life is .a search after the Mother, know- 
ingly or unknowingly. 

19. Once in the lap of the Mother and 
wandering ( in recurring births and deaths) 
ceases for ever. 

20. Oceans and seas, hills and mountains, 
Rills and rivers, the sun and moon, 

Nay all things in the universe — 
Animate and inanimate — 

Do proclaim Her love and glory. 
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21. Let thy devotion to the Mother be deep 
as the ocean and wide as the .starry firinaincnt. 

22. Purity is the Mother-ward path. 

23. It is Her purpose that rules tiie universe. 
Thou art simply a channel for the worlcin*^ of 
that Divine pur[)ose. 

24. Glorify Her name in all thy thoughts, 
words and deeds. If nee»l be, lay down thy 
life at Her feet. Repeat the name of the 
Motlier, till the flames of the burning ghat 
claim thy mortal frame. 

25. Say Hail prosperity! Thou art a 
blessing from my Motlier.” 

Say — “ Hail adversity I Tliou art a bless- 
ing from my Mother.” 

Say — “ Hail death ! Thou art a blessing 
from my Mother,” 


St 

26. Pray— Grant me. Mother, that one- 
])oinlcd devotion that may make me 
beiiold Thee in every object and hear 
Thy voice in every sound.” 

Pray — ” May cill the acts of my daily life 
be performed as ceremonials of Thy 
worship. 

Pray — “ Grant me, Mother, that 1 may have 
the Kiirma-yogin*s spirit of work with- 
out attachment, the Raja-yogin's control 
of the mind without the body-idea, the 
Jnana-yogin’s knowledge of the Self 
without dry intcllectualisin, and the 
13 hakta\s devotion without foolish seiiti« 
mentalisin.” 

Annaua Prasad Giiosl\ 


POTHANA, THE POET AND SAINT 


Ok themselves do the bees come to the full- 
blown flower when its .sweet perfume is wafted by 
the breeze,” is the prophetic saying in illustration 
of the Iriilh of tlic silent seers swaying the destinies 
of the farthest parts of tiie globe. Komaining 
where they are, in a cave or a forest, or in an ob- 
scure village, llie jicrfected soul.s cannot help dif- 
fusing the fragrance of their greatness all around 
and llie world is naturally drawn towards them. 
The Prophet of Na/aretii made no tour round the 
world, yet nearly half the human population wor- 
ships Him as the Son of C>od, incarnate in the 
flesh ! Tiie Lord Ihiddha never went out of India 
but almost the whole of the Asiatic continent is to- 
day filled willi the votaries of this Divine Teacher. 
The simple, illiteraie, Sri Kamakrishna Parama- 
hainsa Deva of our own day, never went out of his 
abode ill the Temple of Dakshineswar, never thought 
of preaching his divine message, but the modem 
civilized world adores him and pays him divine 
homage. Even so was the case with liic hero of 
uur subject, whose illumined life though influenced 
a limited sphere, yet is worthy of our highest ad- 
miration. 

lake poets of other literatures, there are Tehigu 
poets, such as Naiiniabattu, Thikkanasomiaji, 


Errapraggada, Srinatha, and Mallana, to whose In- 
nocent love of nature, the exuberance and richness 
of the chaste and sublime expressions they make 
use of in describing it, bear living testimony. Poets 
there arc, lihaskara, to wit, who, like Wordsworth 
and Siiclly, have given forth a rapturous flood of 
melodious music in ihcir effort to apprehend the 
reality in nature. There are records of even a few 
first-rate poetical heroes who merged themselves in 
the Reality, and yet retaining their individuality at 
times burst forth into elegant and musical poetry, 
a cursory reading even of which would make one 
thrill with ec.stasy. 

The ^oremu^l among the Tcliigu poets of this 
class is the blesscil Polhana, whose name is a house- 
hold word in the 'Pelugii country, and who is well 
remembered as the revered author of “ Srimat- 
Andlira-Biiagavalam.” Leaving aside the difference 
of opinion, among Telugu writers, as to the exact 
dale of Polliana’s biriii, it may be safely taken for 
granted, that he flourished in the middle of the 
fourteenth century A. J). As to his ancestry, 
according to the most authoritative records on hand, 
we can trace it to no further than Bhimana whose 
son was Somana. Yellana, the .son of Somana, had 
a son galled Kesana whose name has been handed 
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down to posterity as the worthy father of the revered 
Polhana, the briglitest of aU the poets. Poihana 
is said to have been born in 1378 A. D. It is to 
be deplored that all the records exlaiil on his life, 
are totally silent about his childhood and boyhood. 

' Fothana lived at Vontimitta ( Kkasilanagaram ) a 
village in the Cuddapah Disliicl, Madras. Since 
his ancestors had all chosen agriculture as their 
profession, Poihana too became a tiller of the soil. 
Being not in the position to engage servants, he 
himself had to labour hard in the fields throughout 
the day, in sun and rain and cold. His was the lot 
tp suffer the pangs of hitter poverty. It is so often 
the case, the roaring lion often lives in the darkest 
cave. 

“ Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
dark, unfalhomed caves of ocean hear.*' 

Naturally enough Pothai^a in these days of boy- 
hood, living among simple rustics, had neither the 
fifne nor the intention of devoting his life to study 
(tnd contemplation. 

Ope day ^vhen he was grazing his cattle on a hill 
close by, it so chanced — perhaps Jlie first incident 
Ip his life thstt brought on a sudden and thorough 
change ip him — that he saw in a cave a strange 
figure siUing cross-legged, with eyes closed and face 
wearing a bright and serene stppcarance. Who can 
]tno>v what the feelings of the rustic Poihana were, 
hut he fully prostrated himself before him and 
atood there with folded hands with all the devotion 
pf a simple-minded villager. He was initialed by 
the Yogi whose name was Cliidananda, and was 
Instructcdj it is believed, to repeal the name of Sri 
|lama. 

}iis after-life, it is needless to say, was marked 
with a career altogether dillcrent ; for he was now 
po longer the old peasant Poihana. His simple 
rustic look yielded place to the serious and thought- 
ful expression pf the philosopher. He would pot 
often h? found now workjng in the fields or grazing 
the cattle, Forcs^-recess^s or solitary river-banks 
were the places he now resorted to, where he would 
burst forth into spontaneous musical poetry. He 
hungered pfler Tru^h with the yearning qi a:i jn- 
ppeent child for its mother. Once he bathed in 
the river Tungabhadra, chanted the Sri-Rama- 
]yianlram and sat there rapt in deep meditation, 
stood before liim the blessed Lord, in 


the lovely figure of Sri Rama. It is said that he 
received there Adnha (command) from the Lord 
Himself to compose the Andhra-Khagavatam " 
and dedicate it to the Supreme. Poihana is even 
now revered in many parts of the Tel ngii country as 
“Andhra Vyasu” (the I’elugii Vyasa ) and “Sahaja 
Pandita'’ (ilie nature-born sciiolar)! 

Thus runs tlic opening verse of his Bhagavatam :-*t 
“ Instead of expecting to receive lands, vehicles, 
jewels, wealth and rank, by dedicating this work to 
these earthly kings, Banimcra Potha Raju com- 
])oscd the Biiagavalam for the good of the world, 
and dedicated it to Sri Hari." Ah ihe Telugu 
poets raised theniselvcs to high rank and position 
by dedicating their work to the then ruling chiefs 
and kings, and Poihana perhaps was the only one 
who preferred to suffer poverty by dedicating his 
work to the Most High rather than flatter the rich. 

His faith in the Lord enabled him to work inira-. 
cles. Once when he was writing his Biiagavalam in 
his field and his son ^lallana was tilling the land, 
Sri Kalha, who was one of the com t-poels of the 
Carnatic cliief and a near relation of Poihana was 
passing that way with all his pomp, being carried in 
a richly-decorated palampiin. 'I'he liapghty Sri 
Natha with a view to exhibit his psychic powers, 
before Poihana and to induce him thereby to dedi- 
cate his work to his royal master, ai>ked the front 
carriers of his palanquin to let go their hold and 
move aside ; yet curiously enough, the palanquin 
w’as moving forward as before, 'flic intrepid 
Poihana, string in the armour of God, instantly 
asked his son Mallana to unyoke one of the two 
oxen from lijs plough, which being done, the plough 
went on as before. Nothing discomfited, Sri Natha 
ordered the back carriers of his palanquin also to 
withdraw. Poihana too asked his son to untie the 
other ox also. .So the palanquin was moving for- 
ward >vit!)oiit carriers, and the plough was tilling the 
field without oxen ! 

It is said that when he was writing the story of 
the Fard//(i (Boar) Incarnation in the third Skandha 
(section) of his hook, the then ruling chief, wroth 
at not having the Bhagavatain dedicated to 
him, came with a strong escort to surround 
Pothana*s hut and take him away as a prisoner. But 
the armed troop instantly ran away helter-skelter at 
the sight of a huge roaring \yild Boar who — it is aSr 
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serted in the story — was none other than the great 
Vardha Himself. Once when he was writing the 
story of Oajeiidra Mokshanam (the liberation of the 
great Klephanl) in the eighth Skandlia, the spontane- 
ous flow of his poetry suddenly came to a dead 
stop and he began deeply contemplating on the 
line which was to complete the verse. Heing un- 
able to make it up, he left it where it was. It is 
told that the T.ord Vishnu Himself, in his ab.sencc, 
entered his hut in Poihana's guise, wrote the line, 
and disappeared! Many other such incidents, 
which will sound incredible to the modern ear, 
seem to have occurred in the life of this great poet- 
saint. The following is however worthy of mention. 
In the above .story it is written : “ Seised with the 
idea of offering protection to the (suffering) Ele- 
phant, (the Lord ILui came away in haste) without 
telling even a word to Laksliini, witlioul taking Ilis 
disc and mace, without being followed by His reti- 
nue, and without even looking that He was proper- 
ly dressed.'* His rival, Sri Naiha, took ohjectiou 
to this verse and sarcastically asked Pothana, 
%Yhelher the Lord had gone there as a looker-on of 
the fight between the P!lephant and the crocodile 
when the former prayed to Him for protection. 
Pothana who preferred example to precept, did not 
argue, but presently concealed Sri Natha's son and 
while his rival was just at dinner, informed him 
that his son had fallen into a well. Sri Natha, who 
had not yet done with his meal, at once ran to the well 
even without washing his mouth. Pothana jokingly 
asked the confused .Sri N.ith.i, “ Well, Sir, you 
have not brought a rope, ladder etc., or ^ diver to 
rescue your beloved son! What! You have come 
here, I see. merely as a looker-on of your son's 
drowning!" So saying he brought Sri Natha's 
son before liiin aiul retorted by remarking, ** More 
confused, 0 Sii Natha, was the All-nierciful Father 


when He heard His devotee calling for His help in 
distress." 

Pothana was a great Vedantist as well. His work 
is wonderfully replete with high philosophical 
truths and startling Vedaiitic enrpiiries. One has 
to wade through the whole Tehigu literature to meet 
with another wr)rk in which the accuracy of philo- 
sophical thoughts and the depth of earnest devotion 
arc so harmoniously blended together. The sublime 
majestic verses describing the Gajendra's earnest 
prayer.sto tlie Supreme, portray the loftiest pliiloso- 
phica! attainments of the author. The soiil-toucliing 
lines of e.xqiiisite beauty in the tenth skantlha of his 
book, descriptive of the feelings of the (iopis when 
their beloved Sri Krishna siuldenly vanishes from 
amongst them, bear testimony to his highest emo- 
tional development. Thus Pothana was a Jnani and 
a llhakta in one. His poetry is spontaneous, yet 
artistic and musical. His style is chaste and 
pleasant. His exposition of philosophy is peculiar, 
yet simple and convincing. 

Pothana is said to have also written “ Virabhadra 
Vijayam." Another small work, “ Bhogini Danda- 
ka" claims him as its author. The one thing 
which is markedly appealing throughout his works, 
and which has cxcrci.scd a dominant sway over the 
minds of all the brightest Telugu poets, is the 
burning passion of Realisation. 

His son Mallana inherited the high attainments 
of his gifted father and came to be known as 
** Pranrhha Kavi " or the Majestic Poet. 

Pothana, the prince of poets, passed away, it is 
in J 435 A. 1). 

He is not one who has grciilness thrust on him 
nor is he born great ; but of him we may rightly 
conclude in the words of the poet “ Who he is, that 
you judge 1 ’’ 

A Sf.kkrr, 


GLIMPSES 


If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carriage. If a man speaks or 
acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, 
like a shadow that never leaves him. 

-■-DhamnitipaJa^ 

* 


Be at rest. — 

The past is Death’s, the future is thine own ; 

And love and joy can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her 

nest. 

— SheUey\ 

« 
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The attainment of truth is possible only when 
self is recognised as an illusion. Righteousness 
can be practised only wlien we have freed our mind 
from the passions of egotism. Perfect peace can 
dwell only when all vanity has disappeared. 

^Buddha. 

It is not so much the men that count as the Man. 

— Naptdeon, 

m 

I do not want any heaven at the price of the 
undying anguish of the meanest man that ever 
lived. Let ns all sleep together, if need he, in a 
night tiiat shall never know morning, but do not 
mock me witli the offer of an endless song in any 
mouth that shall have for echo an endless groan on 
the burning lips of an outcast brother . — Minof J, 
S(Kvagt, 

* 

lie indeed Is known as the yndni who, when 
one arm of iiis is being chopped off by an axe and 
the other besmeared witli sandal-paste, feels neither 
being hurt in the one nOr pleasing in the olliet. 

— A Sanskrii Uloka, 

# 

Our physical as well as social life, customs, 
manners, art of life, philosophy, religion, nay even 
many an accident, all are crying out to us ; (hati we 
shall renoance,- - Goethe, 


Forty Sacraments arc useless 

To the man to passions given, 

For they lead him not to Brahma, 

Lead him not to Brahma’s heaven, 
Sacraments though rarely taken, 

Bless the man to virtue given. 

Lead his soul to holy Brahma 

Lead his soul to Brahma’s heaven. 

— Gautama's Dharma Sulra, viir 24, 25. 

The learned men have said that a man himself is 
born as his son ; therefore, a man whose wife has 
given birth to a son, sliould look upon her as his. 
mother. — 7 'he Alahabharaia, 

— All the means of action — 

The shapeless masses, tlie materials — 

Lie everywhere ahoiit us. Wliat we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flints 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 

That fire is genius, 

'—Long/i'Uoiu, 

* 

Change yourself, and fortune will change with 
you. A Bortuguese Proverb. 

I.ifc may change, hut it may fly not ; 

Hope may vanish, but can die nut; 

Truth be veiled, hut still it hurneth ; 

Love repulsed, - but it lelurueth. 

— ^hetleji. 


THE SECOND CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS , 


The second Convention of Religions met on 
January 9, in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad. The atten- 
dance was very large, the entire Hall being full. 
The assembly included many eminent men of 
different provinces, besides the representatives of 
various religions. Proceedings began with a beauti- 
ful and apposite Veda Manira sung liy Siimati 
Sarala Devi Choudhurani at the piano, accompanied 
by Miss Ryce on the violin and a sweet chorii.s of 
children. A special Sanskrit prayer composed for the 
occasion was next recited by Pandit Hari Narayan 
Jha, which was followed by a Christian prayer. 
Mr. Sarada Cbaran Mitra, the General Secretary of 
the Convention then welcomed all present in a 


felicitous speech. He observed that they were all 
parts of the same common humanity, sous of the 
same Divine Father, and that choir mission was to 
encourage love, peace and harmony and not to 
Ciller into any coni roversial points with one another. 
He then declared the Conveiiiion open. The Hon. 
Maharaja Bahadur of Kassim Ba/.ar next proposed 
the election of the Maharaja of Darblianga as Presi- 
dent. He was seconded by Raja M abend ra Pratab 
Sing of Rrindaban. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
occupied the chair amidst clieers. Mr. Mitra then 
announced that the (kick war had wired from 
Ilaroda legretting his inability to attend the Con- 
vention. The Maharaja 9i Darbhanga then deliv- 
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«red ihe following^ address : 

I esteem it indeed a very high honour to be 
callcMl upon for tlie second lime to presiile over this 
great Parliament of Religions. The hist lime on 
which this Convention was held was in (-alciitta, 
nearly two years ago, on the «)ih Ainil 1909; and 
those of us who w«:rc ihon present will notsouii for- 
get die lino impression made hy the wiilely-dilTiised 
fraternal spirit which appeared to animate all the 
inemheis, as they begin to realise, during the 
course of ihe session, that they had much more in 
common in the realm of religion than they had 
hitherto supposed, and that the outward forms of 
creetl and ritual and worship which hilherlo have 
aeteil as walls of separation, were as <hist compared 
with the spiritual ties which hound them together 
in the fnndameiiUil verities of all religions. 

It gives me no small pleasure on this occasion, 
on behalf of myself and all those who have had the 
charge of arranging this Convention, to extend a 
right cordial welcome to yon, the delegates, who 
have so willingly come from all parts of the Empire 
to take part in the dolibcralions of this great as- 
sembly. It is .'I most hopeful and cheering sign of 
the times. Our last J*arliament did well, f.et this 
one do heller, in more securely welding together 
the hoiiils of onr spiritual fiien.lship and oiir more 
inlimale .ucpi.iinlaiico and mutual understanding 
with one anollwr. Many of you are doubtless 
ae(|uainled with the old story of the Man in the 
Mist. Ill till! ilislance lie saw an object and thought 
it was a d«'7 ; on coming somewhat closer he saw it 
was a man, and when he came (piite near, he found 
it was his own lirolher. 'I'his is a parable full of 
meaning l‘«)r us all. Let ibis bo a place where all 
iiii.sfs shall be dispelled, and where wo shall, in 
clear light, recognise each oilier as brothers -pil- 
grims on the march — wending our ways, albeit by 
dilTerent routes, to the Home of our licarts — Our 
Father, (iod. 

1, therefore, welcome this great (^mvcnlion as- 
sembled licre to-day as a proof that the former one 
has done good work in kindling an iiileresL in the 
comparative study of religions and in clearing the 
path for the realisation of the truth that all 
religions of the world represent, each in its own 
way, on varying spiritual planes, the strivings of 
human hearts to obtain a more and more intimate 


knowledge of the One God, who is over fill and in 
us all — the Great Father of Man. 

1 desire to emphasi.se this Iriiili at the outset, for 
il appears to me that the knowledge of God is the 
one masicr-r|ncsl of life, — to know Him, His 
character, and His will concerning us, in order that 
by loving Him, wc may also obey Him and become 
more and more like Him, as daily we approach 
Him in reverent worship and lowly thought. This 
is the ultimate aim of all religions ;and any religion 
that docs not possess its adherent with the spirit 
and aim I have just referred to, is of little practical 
use in the ordering of a man’s dail}' life. 

From the idea of the Universal Fatherhood of 
God, there follows the natural corollary of the Uni- 
versal Hrotherhood of Man, -a truth which, when 
realised, will solve all the per|)lcxing problems and 
antagonisms which are rampant in the world at the 
present day, ami which would make our India the 
abode of love and loyally, where fanalicism and 
racial iliscords would be extirpated for ever, and 
where all would join in helpful brolherhood in 
furthering the progress of our country in all its best 
interests. 

This surely is the end sought for in this Reli- 
gious Convention, not merely in an academic way to 
hear papers read regarding the diflercnt creeds and 
cults of mankind (alihoiigli the.se arc good thinga 
in them.selvcs) by men who know them, but to 
realise in a very practical way that as religious men, 
belonging to different communities, all travelling 
on their way to Ciod, we ought to put our religion 
into our daily life and allow il to permeate: all our 
family, social, civil, and industrial pursuits, helping 
each other all the while, and letting it be seen that 
we are, through all our creeds, beginning to realise 
that we are all children of One Father, and there- 
fore wc ought to behave as brothers towards each 
other. 

As a general rule, a man is bom into his religion, 
and is brought up and trained in the beliefs of his 
forefathers. It is the Ciod-appointed way. A man 
docs not require to change his religion in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of (jod, and to know that 
men are brothers and ought to love one another as 
such. But he ought to keep his mental and spiritual 
eyes clear and open to the reception of truth (for 
all truth is of God) from wliatever quarter it maj 
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come; for, adherence to one's owh religion need 
not include the negation of, and disregard for, 
others. Truth is not the exclusive possession of 
any race or creed. It is the aim of every religion 
to know the Supreme, and the only difference 
arises in the paths by which each tries to reach 
Him. 1 am sure that wc would be rendering more 
faithful service to Him if we were to substitute 
toleration for bigotry, and instead of wasting our 
energies in exposing what wc may consider to be 
the defects and fallacies of other religions, we were 
to strive to discover those beauties (so bountifully 
scattered in every sacred book) that lie beliind the 
veil ill all revelations. And you will agree with me, 
that a study in this direction, carried on with all 
reverence and humility, will meet with ample 
teCompensc from the Most High. 

1 am a Hindu of Hindus, t was born of a Hindu 
family and was brought up, I hope not unintclli- 
geiulj', in the faith of my forefathers. 1 sliall not 
attempt now to give anytliing like an exhaustive 
exposition of the Hindu religion, as that will, I 
trust, be done by others during the course of the 
present session. Tlic sects of Hinduism can be 
branched under three separate headings, — 

The first means *1 am His,’ 
the second ‘ 1 am Thine,’ and the tliird ‘I am 
Thoti.* The very beginning of our religion is the 
realisation that a man belongs to God and is safe 
in His keeping -* I am llis.* The second, ‘ 1 am 
Thine,’ is an advance on the first thought, and be- 
tokens a more intimate personal relationship, and 
a living faith in tlic actual presence of God in 
daily life. In the tliird and final form, the Hindu 
enters into a closer relationship with God, be- 
coming one with Him — ‘I am Thou.' 

According to Hinduism nothing really exists but 
the one Universal Spirit, formulated in 

“There is but one Being without a 
second whatever appears to exist separately from 
the Spirit is mere illusion. This is the true Veda. 

Starting from the Veda, Hinduism is all-embrac- 
ing and adapts itself to all sorts and conditions of 
men. Its ceremonial observances appeal to some ; 
others are attracted by its practical nature in regu- 
lating the affairs of dciily life; the severely moral 
aspect appeals to many, the devotional and mag- 
ipative side has also its votaries ; and to others the 


philosophical and speculative side appeals in its 
full force. A simllAr idea is expressed in that doka 
of the Srxmad Bhagavata : — 

“ What man oilier tliaii tlic slayer of the Atman 
(which is without sorrow), should be averse to sing- 
ing the glory of the Lord, of supreme fame, wliicli 
is resorted to liy saints divested of desire, whicli is 
the cure of tlic woiid-maiady, and which is a de- 
light to the ear and the mind.” {Bhtig. x. i. 4.) 

All the great religions have tlieir own symbols. 
It is impossible for the neophyte to apprehend the 
Deity as pure .Spirit; for the great mass of niaiikind 
He can only be realised by Jiicarnalions and sym- 
bols, and hence in Hinduism the symbols are great 
and manifold, each representing some aspect or 
attribute of the Divine. This is called by many, 
who do not iiiidcrstand the inner sigiiilicance of its 
meaning, * idol^worship.’ But although the idol, 
or symbol according ia Hinduism, is permeated by 
God, as every atom is in the universe, such wor- 
ship is directed to the special aspect or attribute of 
the Divine Being, which the idol *or symbol is 
meant to represent. And just as pictures arc 
necessary to a person so long as he lias not seen 
the objects that they portray, so these idols, or S} 111- 
bols of the Divine altiilmtcs, are needful to aid the 
worship of God by man, until in the course of time 
by the development of his inluilive faculties and 
the unfolding of a higher spiritual life he will be- 
come less and less dependent on tlic visible symbol, 
and ultimately reach the final stale of Stfyrfjya and 
become merged in tlie Kternal Spirit. 

The subject of idol-worship is intimately con- 
nected with the (|iies(ion of Ava/dms. The Su- 
preme Immanent (Jod has no form ; and yet it is a 
form ihdt the devotee worships as the ‘ idol.' The 
particular form lliat he gives to the image he wor- 
ships, is one in wliich he believes God to have 
manifested Himself. Nor is there anything in- 
congruous in this idea of God’s manifestation. God 
is the ordainer of the world ; every item of the 
world-process is under His guidance.-- ' 
MtUWn filOT!' sftjs die Brihadaranyaka. 

And at t}>e commencement of this process, He sets 
going those forces which keep the phenomena of 
the Universe running along their appointed course; 
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bill in cmirso nf tiniL*, owin.i^- l<i llic innl'.’i Vu ily of 
conditions ami divmsily (»f i>faiin:v 

upon llioin, tin; world lu*v,ins li* >ho\v sif;ns of di*<- 
ordcr and confusion. II«; i'^. in f.ni, like iln' in oler 
mcdianir: wlio sets n]» a nr.n liim' ami si.irts i;, 
loaviiyi; its pails to pia form linjir rcs]»ot livji liim.:- 
lions; and jiisi as lu: lias, from iiine lo !ime,.ti> set 
Ti;»lil any parts that may have L;«.t nnt of order and 
give fresh iinjielns and dio-Mion, rend<*ri d niM-es- 
.savy by the condiiions ilieii pivvailiiiLr, so also in 
lids most coin]>lii :iled mm hiiwry «)l the l'o^nn»s. 
when the Civnior linds llnl llie diveiM? taieo^ies 
jiishing ftnih in vaiiniis din-i lions w«mld. if left to 
themselves, throw the wholi* l.dnl< .into iih \ii ie ihle 
confusion. Ii(\iii His iimilli rompas.si:in. inear- 
iiale^ 'as an • ./ ttj eonimTacl linr dr iiipiivc 

forces of mankiml and slren.ndien and rehahdilate 
the laws condm ive to- iis w« lian*. ‘I'his i^'wliat 
Sri Krishna has Himself dcwl.iieil in ilu; following 
veises : — 

i'Z 3r,:7r,>dTf f *11 I 

TfrTr-rfrri niTF*!?::? 'i 

'TH^TiiyR 57rtj 7f i 

n<rin»T ni'n "i-'r ti 

‘‘ \\ liiMiewr, ( ) lllvirala ! llu-ro. is a rkuk'a.in;;- of 
I virlm- i and i 01 iv^pondin. . 1 1 '*- < •!' . I,/'/ u 
(vice), iheii 1 imain.ile .My";-!! ; ■ foi ilu; '..uing of 
th«j jjood and the dt'^lrox in;»' «»f iln? evil, and lor the 
ivliahiliiaiing ol Dh.trm.t, I .ij.pear as an liicarna- 
lion from ( ycle to •’\(.le.'’ 

In order t«> make His aid n.o>i e.Tcclive, He 
has to l.»kt‘ some sort <»f a ) h\ ^ii al lorm ; and the 
form that He chiu»<es for this purpose is the one 
that He limls most irlTeiJive in ih«^ Ininging about 
of the tiesirod stale. of ihin;:s. If the forces threat- 
ening disniplifin h.ippeii lo. heloiiL: lo ihe region 
ol water, He- lakes the form best suited to woik in 
that element; if those forces are (rf the air, the 
form taken is one most elTeclive in that region; ami 
so on. 'riiorc is no-.limil.itiim lo His choice: and 
there can he nothing inli iiisically higli or low: in the 
form lie may choose lo adopt as long as it scMves 
the purpose of the Incarnation. 'I’o Him all forms 
are the same. 'I’liat is why llis manitestalions 
have been called A7\i!.irtts, crossing down, descciul- 
ii by having recourse to lids voluntary de.scciiL 
hir llic good of the world, the Supreme (iod, the 
lount ..:of all that is good and iiohio, sets u.s the 


exam]ile of tint .S- if-sacrillire which stands at the 
root, fif all morditv and ethics. 

rVrIiaps I may he allowed lo say a word or two 
al'oiil our (M.ie sysnnn. And here 1 may say, 
p.irt nlhclii. .dl\ , that casle is no monopoly of ‘the 
Himhi toMiinmdlii's. In every nation under the 
.•-im. the t .iMe sv'itt!!!! «\\i.Nts, although it may be 
i.alli‘d hv diiiVi a iit natm-s in dilTcrcnt 'coiiniries. It 
has its ns.'s. and lik«* all things hnnnn, its ahiiscs ; 
Imt n\i thi* whole it has wron.ght heneficenlly in our 
Hindu soc i:d order. The piiinary castes of Ihuh^ 
inanas, K-'liali iv.is, Vai.syas aiid Sutlras Weoi 
ere lied, as the /*//;7/.v tolls US, lo s^rve 
(h-liniiii ]iiirposes of the liod\ politic -the Hrahmatia 
\o k« i‘p the religion inlacl. the Kshalriya lo guard 
ami to r«de, the Vaisya to lordi'aflei' the economi- 
cal and indiisiiial iniercsts oTThe country, and the 
Smha to ''ervi*. ,\11 the oihor subdivisions were 
«;\C)lu:d and devi loped by so( ial and indnslrial 
caii'-e.s. I'.ich c.tsu: has iis own religious cere- 
nioidc s and ';<u i il luh's, as well as its own customs 
H i.- \r iin.g v.t a k, food, marriage and funeral coiv- 
inoiii('‘s ami the like; hiil looked at broadly, it h.is 
beiMi a great sy-iein f*f primary education for the 
j^i-Mi.le id the Hml. If eilnc.uion means the draw- 
in.g fosih ih(‘ prarnli.ililies of a hoy nml filling 
him for l iking hi.s malained j»lace as a member of 
sot il ly, llrnn the caste system has hitherto done this 
woik ill a wav whii:li no other plan yid contrived 
has o\er di>ne. ’j’iie mere leaching a y<Milh a 
smillering of tin.; iliore l\'s and nothing further in 
a ]iriinary school, is lillh: else than a mockerv. 
ruder the ca>t«: system the hoys aiti initiated and 
ediualed ahmisi Iroiii infancy into the faniilv 
imhi.'^lrv, trade, prolos'.icm or handicraft, and thus 
they becfiino adepts in their various lines of life 
ahiKisl before they know it. 'I'liis iininne system of 
ediK avion is one of the blessings of onr c.isie 
arrangements. We kmnv lhai a horse Cfunmamls 
a high price in the market if it has a long pedigree 
behind it. Is it univasonahle to presume ■ that a 
carpenter whose forelaiheis have followed the same 
trade I'ol’ ceiUuiies will he a 'belter carpenter than 
ime wlio is new to the tradt^ all other' advantages 
being equal ? Caste’ system h.is donbltess evolved 
some. aliases, but no other nation can cast stones 
at us in this respect.. 

rhe great books of oiir TIindii religion inciiloab? 
all the human virtues which arc embraced in love 
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to God and to our fellowmen, loyalty to the 
^vereignt to law and to the social order, help to 
the helpless and the friendless of all classes. 
)^veiything relating to daily life is penetrated with 
tte spirit o( religion, and a kindly respect for the 
ireilgioni of those who belong to different cults. 

I am firmly convinced that the beginning of a 
new life Is visible in Hinduism. We are all reali«> 
aipg, as we have never realised before, that if spirit- 
ml Hinduism is to have a chance of regenerating 
our people^ it must begin in family life by precept 
and eiample ; it must be recognised in the teach- 
ing at our primary schools, colleges and univer- 
•Uies, and the practice of the presence of God must 
be carried on in the daily life. We have already 
begun to sow the seeds of such a teaching by the 
institution of a great missionary enterprise through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, which, it is 
to be hoped, will yield good results in the near 
future. To a true Hindu, a Godless education is 
worse than no education at all. 

1 must now draw these remarks to a close. As 
n Hindu, I know I am speaking the sentiments of 
nil my co-rdigionisu when 1 say, that Hindus look 
with kindly feelings on all the different religions 
lepiesented here to-day in this vast gathering 
assembled from far and near, and it is the very 
purpose and aim of this Convention that these 
leeiings for one another should animate our hearts. 
The more we know each other, the more we will 
respect and love one another. Then alt religious 
bitternesses and animosities will melt away, and 
disloyalty will cease to be. Rdigion, the cocner- 
atone of character, wiU shine in dl we think and 
aay and do; righteousness will be exalted in the 
nation, and peace will flow like a river throughput 
the land. 1 cannot do better thau conclude with 
the lines which the American poet, Whittier, ad- 
•dreised many yean .ago to Ibe Reformera in 
Eogbrnd:-- 

Prem bravely onwasd, not In vaUi, 

Vonr genenotts tmst to human kind : 

The good your bloodshed oonld not gdn, 
Your ipeaceiul aed afadl And. 

Alter address Wan over Ihe -followtog papefs 
were read by the gentlemen named : — 

1. ShaMIsro byldr. j.Ult. NdlaSwatoi Mbi of 
ISidfas. 


s. Judaism by Mr. Isaac of Calcutu. 

3* Modern Buddhism by Babu Nagendra Nath 

Basil of Calcutta, 

4. Vaishnavism by Mr. Padma Nath Bhatta- 

charya VIdyabhushan of Gauhati. 

5. The Message of Christ by the Rev. Mr. Bum 

Lucas. 

6. Shakti-ism by Mr. Kasi Nath Sabay of Behar, 

7. Islam by Khwaja Kamal-ud-din of Lahore. 

The Second Day's Proceedings. 

The Convention met again the next day, H. H. 
the Mnharaja of Duibhanga presidii^. The at- 
tendance was even larger than that of the pravloui 
day. A magnificent picture entitled * Sdvaiion for 
All,' was displayed on the ddh. It represented the 
great prophets of humanity, a sort of Society of 
Saviours. In the centra of the painting was the 
beautiful Lord Gauranga, with arms uplifted above, 
his face filled with rapturous devotion. On His 
right in the front stood the great Sankara, sweetly 
smiling, with Ramanuja quietly folding his palms, 
Madhwacharya, NImbarkacbarya and Vallabha- 
charya. Behind these great ones from the Soutli there 
were seen, from the centre, the Shakti, the great 
Gum Nanak, the strong face of Swami Dayanand 
Saiasvati and the mystic, serene appearance of Sri 
Bamakrishna Faramahamsa. On the left of the 
Lord Gauranga, one met the compassionate gaze 
of the Lord Buddha from His peaceful face, next to 
Him being the grand simple aspect of Zoroaster, 
the sorrowful yet trkimphaiit eyes of Jesus and the 
serious face of Rgnimohan Roy. Behind these in 
the second row were Adlnath Jain with a piece of 
cloth before his mouth, Moses dad iii his priestly 
vestments, and Mohammad severely austere. In 
the foreground of the picture were the holy books 
of the prophets, and lit (he background (he holy 
places of their respecdve religions. 

The Proceedings began wito some tnuslc by Sri- 
matt Sarsila Devi Choudhuraifi. The Rev.Mr.C.P. 
Andrews then read a prayer, dfier Which the Hon. 
Justtce Sir George Knox, delivered the following 
address of welcome asTraeideiit of (he Reception 
Committee of tlie Convention, from which we take 
the following extraeis 

* BriNhersI In (he flame Of God fbe tbmmOA 
tMher Of us fill hid y Oil alisarty welcome.,,. 
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We all meet on a common platform of love 
In this ConventioDi each earnest in the removal 
of the causes of discord and animosity. Universal 
humanity is our watchword. May 1 venture to ask 
you to carry the standard one step further and add, 
the raising of universal humanity towards the 
Divinity from which it sprung, as our aim? t 
agree that to know ourselves and to know our 
neighbours Is the first great step. 

But this knowledge, even when we attain to it, 
leaves us in a comparatively low place, purely we 
shall never be content to rest there, and the more 
so as each realises when he wins that knowledge, 
that our origin is not of the earth, earthy. As we 
roll back, each one of us, our pedigree, if we only 
carry it far enough bask we see, maybe clearly, 
that in the first instant it was Ggd who breathe^ 
into us the breath of life, that we were created in 
the Divine iniage, and that it was God's breath 
which made us living souls. This is undoubtedly 
whst Chritf^ity teaches nie. If I turn to ijhe Rif* 
veda 1 find the same Idea. 

With invocations on the guidan^ of the Father's 
‘mind and the Mother's great inherent power 1 muse 
prolific Parents, that have made the World of llfei 
and for their good all round wide Imihorudtty. 

if I turn to Greek litehitutiB it Is the 'same. In 
Fiiidar I fend ft 

The Koran tefls ns, humanity it one vast biadl- 
mhbod, with God as the Creator and MaMer who 
looks upon all as equal. 

Realisiiig<tbeii that wc are heaven-born, our neitt 
gtep .isfto realise that we have to recover qur bl^- 
fight and,(lm nieans whereby it can be recovered. 

,lt is at . this point that creeds diverge^ give such 
jj^iffersnt utteran<ra.s and draw such widely different 
rff the end. Bqt if we are In .earnest, ihen 
difficulties will spur us on rather ^n dlscoura^ 
iis, anid bur evidieht jMm should surely te to prove 

fUl things, and to hbld fast .that which is good,. 

This will, liiope, ezplsin iht anklety with which 1 
i^^n'lhipress upon all to examine each the creed 
Wftiie other With an open mind, and thus to take 
Ihe first step forward. As 1 was reminded the 
tniwr day,>6od4esp8tb6foing‘maa. Hence is dm 
Mcessiqr not for academic 'knowledge, but for 
nadertainfog, .^holding fast and moving onward, 
fskhigiiQimmaiMl.fm thm wbfoh'.m to 


Brothers, I was bom in India, not, it .{s tnie, in the 
Aryavarta but it has pleased God to place me in 
Aryavarla for nearly half a century and fO enable 
me to make friends with those who ate Aryans In 
the true sense of the word. Six-sevenths Of my life 
have been spent in India, t love her in all hst 
phases and I love her sons. I recognise and trust 
how very much she has done for me, how widely 
she has broadened my view of life, and I would fain 
give her the best of my hopes, energies and aspira- 
tions. 1 love her language, the perfect Sanskrit ; I 
love her philosophy and 1 have given to It not a little 
study. Never shall 1 forget the eager interest with 
which I first read the beautiful Idylls of Kalidasa, 
the Meghaduta and the Ritii-Samhara. I was filled 
with delight in going through the Sakuntala. I 
admired the broad legal mind of Manu. But with 
idl this love still 1 am a Christian 

For myself and for them (whom 1 lovek niy 
jPrayer is that contained in the. noble and practical 
Hymn of that robust mam, Thomas Hughes j 

" Ob God of Truth whose living word 
Upholds whate'er bath breath, 

Lrok down on Thy creation, Lqrd» 

Enslaved by sin and death. 

^t up "thy standard, ]^rd, that tb^, 

Wke claim a heavenly birth, 

May march vriih Thee tO smfle the lies 
That vex thy ransomed Eaith. 

Then God of Truth for whom we lofig. 

Thou who wilt hear cm prayer. 

Do Thine own battle in our hdurts, 

And stay the falsehood there. 

Yea, come I then, tried as in the ffine. 

From every lie setfree> 

Tl^ perfect troth shall dwell in.qsb 
And we shall live in Thee.” 

•With this prayer on my lips I i^ln, brother 
bid you welcome.' 

.Papers were afterwards read as foUqwa.^ 

1 . Israelitism — Mr. N.E. David (taken.a 8 read). 

8 . Islam, read by M. Mohammad All, M. A., LLB. 

3 . A,Ratiqnal 'teaching of Zoroastrianism—^. 
B. . F. Anklemria (taken as read). 

4 . Zortmtrlanism, a Revealed ;Re|igioii-^Mr. 
T. T. Vinadalal, M. A. (read by Frgiessor >Ni^ 

^tra, A. Ct. College 
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5. ihc Docirinc of lnini()r!a!ily 

AiiiigaiiUu II. I)hariir.i|iala (ix-iul I'v Piul'u^sur 1*. 
Siiiluiof A. C. College). 

ft. niuldliiMii in llh Krcliilirni to lliiulni.sin-- Uai 
Buliadur jLidunaiii Muzuiiidai} ?il. A., 1>. L. t^uUcii 
US I'CLUl), 

7. 'I'lie Ai vii Suiiiaj, road by riofossor Riuini 
Deva, B. A. 

The Convention then rose for recess. 

After the recess, the chair was, in the absence ol 
the Maharaja of JUiblianga,. taken by llie Ii*in. 
hlaJiaraJa -Maniiuha ( lianJia Nandi cjI Kasim l‘.azar. 
'ihc following liai^eib Weic lead by the genLlenieii 


iianieii : - 

Jainism | Shvetamvaii ) by ^ ijoy Dliarnia Suii 
Sliastraxi.^liar.n!, (Hindi'. 

( hiisii.iniiy as I\OLlei>i[aion from (he WorUl (l>v 
the Klv. Mr. A. 1*. Ibij^e ) lead by the Kev. Dr. 
A. II. I '.wing. 

Ikdiai Faiili by Saved Mnstefa. 
iVaciieal X'edanla by Swainj ( ’liidain^^nla. 

'Fho papers on liralnno Samaj by Prof. Riichi- 
rain S.'.bani. ICii .‘^ahib, and .\n';e]oli)gy by Mr.’K. 
]. I. ?dtjdi. Pi. a.. Were taken as read. 

Wc are soiiy we Iia\i: iK»t rece.ixed tlio repoit of 
the lust da\ 's plot eediiigs. 


TIIK SW.VMI. VIVICKANAXDA CFLKIiUATION : 

Great CROWHis at the Bef.ur AIath: TiU)L’SA\Ei> oi .made IIapev. 


HE .spirit of Ibc Swaiiii Yivckaiiaiula i.s 
still licic. Tliuugli freed fiuiii the boinl- 
nges of lilc it remains with us, drawn by 
love and the puri)osc to help.' 

Anyone wlio might doubt tin’s would have 
had that doubt forever banished iiad he come 
lo Belur Alatb, Simda)- January 29, when the 
49U1. birthday of the great Swami was eelebra' 
ted with befitting, sacred service, the K edir.g of 
thou-sands of the p<jor, and with that tremeii- 
doii-s, soul-inspiring enthu.sia.siii that comes as 
the direct result of a burning devotion and 
spiritual, living . imderstandiiig of the message 
and the life of a great Teacher. 

It was a day — above all, of religious feeling 
and consciousness. • The very air was charged 
with love for the Alaslcr — ^yes and that love 
of thousands of earnest .souls brouglil aiming 
them the great soul of Swamiji. One felt that. 
One knew that. 

It wa.s a day als'o of joyous festivity. It 
was a great day fur tlio.se iiarlicularly who 
came from llie near-by villages and from the 
city of Calcutta summoned in the early hoiir.s 
of the morning by the beating' of drums, 
giving them the glad nea s that for them that 


(lav the !\fasler liad |•lel)are(l a feast, not 
alone uf soul, but al -io oiu- tiial would benefit 
them pb\ sie.ill\', who were uf the poorest of 
India’s |>oor. 

The Swami willed that tlie great me.s.sage 
lie gave the world, was lo bp great not only 
in a philosopiiical and .^piiilual way, but that 
it should be of help lo llu.'se of wUoni Jesus 
the Chri.st said : “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
il lo the least of these, in\' brelhieii, ye have 
(lone it unto Me." And the r\lath, striving 
likeui.se and as earnc.Aly as the Swami him- 
self, to realise his ideals — now' tluit he has 
pas.sed from ordinary mortal view — arc doing 
this great charity in his name and that of hik 
Master, Sri Ramakri.shna Piiramaliamsa. They 
are doing il just as did the Swami when he 
was with them in mortal life. 

The proceedings of the day began Nvfth a 
reading from the Brihadaranyaka Upaidshad 
in tlie morning. The buildings of the. Math 
were festively t]ecoraled and the room occu- 
pied by the great Teacher in liis latter days 
war^ filled wiili llowcrs and his pictures deco- 
rated.' One laige piclnrc of Swamiji, garbed 
in-Sannyas robe, stood in an especially beauti- 
ful and flower-strcwTi sliiinc. Thousands 
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f)f p(M)p1c passed l)t:fore this and mc'ide 
Ihahanis. Now and llicii ^rcat shouts of 
triumph : “ Jai Swainiji ki jai,” rent ihc air, 
i.-i:hoin^ and cehoiiu; acioss the .s[>acii}us 
t»roimds of the Malli and the sacred liver that 
/lows hesiile. 

Great companies of m<!n and women visited 
willi devotion in liieir licarls and the name of. 
the Teaclier on tlu.ir lips, the memcji iar chapel 
wliere his aslic^s rest. 'I’lii; while marble Ve’t/i 
was adtjincd witli J 4 ai lands of maiij^ohls. 

The park-like f^round between the chapel 
and the ^lath served as a iliniie^-Held for the 
thousands of Swanuji's poor and just to the 
j ear of I his fieUl was I he lan^e, <j|jen-air 
kitchen with maimds and maimds of whitest 
lice, l^reat, shininj; brass t/i'A'c/iis heaped with 
curries, and hundiuds of eaiihen vessels filled 
Ifi the brim w ilh appelizinj^^ (fti/i/. 'l'hrou”h- 
out the ni'^/ht prc.vioiis lhaliman co'iks had 
laboured and tlnou;^hout the inornin*.;' itself. 
Reside these templiin^^ delicacies there were 
irresistible liichis, sv\eels and cjjolin^^ curds. 

It was a si'^ht of si;^iits, a inenKuable si*;ht 
to sec those, thousands of men. women and 
children feast. The.y caiiui with hmii^er,* 
whetted, not in' api>e*tite but by the pains ami 
paiiv.;s of iliie want. It mad.e oik*, at the same 
time, brilh sad ami ha'pp)*- — sad to 
the pove^'Jt.y of such numbers and haiipy be- 
cause at lea.'it on this occasion their vital needs 
were teini)ora;ily-. relieved. 

•:'Then those w ho looked on w'ith jc^y at this, 
feast — and there were hundreds of spectators 
— w'ere ins[)ircd liy the .service of scores of 
ready lielpers who made it their point to wait 
upon the hungry multitude. . These helpers 
were lads, some of them of the best families 
and all with the best hearts. Of cour.se, the 
Sw'amis and the Rrahmacharins of the Math 
were occupied every moment, .supervising and 
iiclping and inspiring everyone. 

Tho.se who visited the Math also bene- 
fited — for they were given the lioly food of 
lhasliad. 
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Following the feast a . large group of people 
gathered on the gifiimds of the embankment 
fronting the Math entiance and heard among 
other eclures and recilaliijus a stirring acl- 
dioss on “The Influence ol the Swami 
V'^ivekananda in .America,” delivered by Mr. 
Alexander, an .American journalist and a di.s- 
ciple of JLhe.y.edanta philosophy. 

]3uiing the com se of the clay singing-parties 
engrossed the atteiitiun of many and as the 
iiour.'i passed, silent, devutional gr(.uit)s visited 
the sacred chapel to receive the bles.sjugs and 
spiritual gifts of pin* Lord Sri Ramakrislma 
Paramaliamsa, and of hi.s great disciple, our 
bekivccj Swa 

Altogether it was a day of days, an occa- 
sion when the presence of the Master and of 
Swamiji was especially felt and everyone 
W'as consen'ons of having been ble.ssed by that 
bcneliccnt i)resenci;. 

A Wr.STlCRN Vl'.DAXTIX. 


.At M.vdr.ns 

'Tile* biithday anniversary of Sri Sw'ami 
X'iveUairaiKla was celel>ialr:d on the Jplh Jan- 
uary, in the RamakiMMina Home, Rnjdre’s 
Road, MyI:i[)ore. In the morning, as usual 
lliere was Rhajana in wln\:h all cl.isses of. -the 
Jliiidii community look part w'itliout distinc- 
tion ol caste or creed. In ih.e midday about 
2,000 poor peotde were fed. In the evening 
lliero- was a lecture on “ .Sri Swami Viveka- 
uauda” by Mr. Myron 1 1. l*hcli)s of the New 
York Rar, which is rcjprodiiced elsew'herc. 

Arter the conclusion of the leclnre which 
WHS -heard with rapt attention, Afr. rhelt)ssaid 
I^Uat'he would be very glad if anybody in the 
t tali' who had known the Sw'amt and his 
spirit could certify to it by their words in ad- 
dition to what had been already said by him. 

INIr. Setlur of Mysore said that from his 
personal acquaintance w'illi the Sw^ami he ' 
convinced that everything uttered by the 
Swaiui was inspired. The one great ainbition 
of the Sw-anii w hich he did not live lung 
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enough to fulfil was the establishnieiit of a 
ladies' Math in Poona, to train them to edu- 
cate their sisters and to give medical relief. 
Another great ambition of the Swami was the 
education of the masses who were the reaJ 
ladian nation. 

Mr. V.ManiMWMil 9 ^ Aiyar, Reporter, Afndl^ 
Afar/, dwelt ontlie valuable aervkes rendered 
byMr<i«odwin,theshQrtlMmdicpoirter. kwas 
Mr. iSoodwin who p n aa c rv e d the memorable 
words of the Swami and they were all deeply 
indebted to him. Ne, the speaker, had never 
seme aeross h more devout disciple than Mr. 
iaeodwh) Who spent all bis Ufetlme in the 
service of the Swami. He also r ef erred to 
onotherofthe devout dtsdples of the Swami, 
twnMly,thc late lamented Alasingapenimal, 
srfm was very anwloas to buy up the hunga* 
low in San Tbomh in which the Swam! 
stayed while at Madras, faafarc fae-want M 
Anmritsk 

Dr. M. C Nanjunda Row In proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Phelps, said that Mr. 
Phelps had come all the way from America 
to do.good to India. Everybody present was 
seeing him before them, sitting like a white 
Sannyasi. He had consecrated his life to their 
cause. It was a happy sign of the times that 
such souls should be in their .midst at the 
jwesent moment. One great sin of India «ts 
jxHuted out by Mr. Phelps, was the n^lect of 
the masses , '^he subject had been engaging 
^ attention of the educated people. The 
educated classes could not do anything, be- 
cause thdr education had made them dever, 
.fit only to talk and to.put forth counter-argu- 
ments against arguments: The only hope in 
regard to the education of the masses lay in 
the younger generation. 'I'he masses could 
not be educated by the meire introduction of 
.primary and compulsory education by. the 
Government. Merc ordinary .education to 
Pariahs would make them only discontented. 
As Swami yivekananda had sud, a number 
of young Saui^asius who twd thotbi^h^ 


grasped the truths of Vedanta should carry 
tham truths to the masses, along with the im- 
parting of instruction to them on Western 
lines. They should visit the paracktrries, and 
teach them to bring forth from their Iwarts 
the divinity in them. In order that the teach- 
ing tnay take effect, secular education should 
go hand in hand with spiritual education. 
With the aid of magie lanterns and other 
cheap apparatus, the great truths of science 
should be taught to them. They should be 
taught verbally geography, geology and che- 
mistry, hygiene^ sanitation and deanltness. 
They should be made to realise that they Wete 
not depressed classes and that they mnst 
prove It by attaining the culture and prestige 
of the higher classes by means of education in 
secular and rdigious truths. A nuitilierof 
young men must devote their attention to that 
noble work. Again as regards the massto, a 
great gulf existed between them and the edu- 
cated classes, and nothing had been done to 
bridge Unit gulf. To that end a great national 
festival mnst be held on spiritual lines, fn 
Which no distinction of caste or creed should 
be observed, and it should be shown that all 
Indians formed one nation. They could form 
small assodationsIiketheRamakrishnaHomie 
and similar insUtutions. 

Refrnrrin^o the seceot Theosi^ihkal teach- 
4tigs he said, that many of the educated Indiana 
bad been given to swallow pills^ withipfeo- 
mises that those , pills would do .vegr :great 
;good and that they .woald.be .able ito sue thp 
great Christ coming. Thoae people ahmild 
-not forget that the real Christ was «idiin.tham. 
Thay must-discover the Christ .whibip tbein- 
selves, There was one .great lallaciousrteadt- 
ing given out by the Xheoaophical jipdety, 
.namely, that seeking was. selQshnessb 

.because it was the aeeking- of individual salva- 
tion, and that therefom .toffly Ofwa ii^.'Sadc 
^oluha. Youi^-mensbonlrinot he,gnllcsd.into 
.i^Iieving such toingi^ being qurrM'awag ^ 
elbqiirace. Just as a tinfo was judged hip; itUodt 
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and the vatiie of the \tte ^sUs Enhanced by the 
sight of its fruit, so was the value of a religion 
enimiieed by the fruit of Af&kska. By the 
attainment of Moksha not only an individual 
beeama free but that individual would also 
make everyone else free and liberate the world. 
The highest aim of the Hindu religion was 
MokshA. 

He then explained Mokska as the highest 
of Pnmshdrikams and pointed out the neces* 
sky that that ideal should be impressed upon 
young minds. Mokska entailed loss of self- 
'eonsdouSiiess and egoism, liberation from self. 
It was the loss of self*con8ciousiieas that led 
tliem to Mokska. Was liberation from self- 
ooftsdous existence and attainment of siiprur 
eonsciousness selfishness? He was not speak- 
ing in any spkk of anfmosfty towards the 
TheesofMsts, but In a spirit of (dty towards 
his youirg friends. 

Swami RamakrishnaiHinda said v^Mokska 
means liberation from tlie bondage of selfish- 
ness. 

Dr. Nai^unda Row contfiiiung said, that It 
was by not adhering to sifcli high ideals that 
most of the educated men were becoming 
materiaKstic. They had lost that ideal of 
Mokska atid hence all their eRbrts were eon- 
fmed to ^'money-making, eating, drinking and 
begetting and dying in inatlicmatfcal pro- 
dsion^ as Swami Vivekananda once said. It 
was the beacon light of Moksha that slioiild 
ever rivet tiieir attention and make them so 
fegulttte their mundane activities as not to 
lose sight of k but advanee towards it. 

In eotidusion be thanked Mr. Phdps for 
baviffig given them Ms advfce, and hoped that 
if followed it would bear wonderful fruit. 

The meeting terminated with Deefaradhana 
and distribution of Pvasadam. 

At HAlfGALOMI 

Under the auspices of the Ramakrishna 
lUisslon at Bangalore, the 49th. birthday anni- 
versary of Sri'SwamiVIvekanaiida was cde- 


brated on Sunday the a9t1i January, within 
the premises of the Mission building at Basa- 
vangiicti. From early morning a number of 
Sankirtan parties gathered in the Math, 
where a spacious paiulal was put up for the 
convenience of those who were anxious to 
take part in the proceedings. The Bhajaiia 
parties went in procession througli the City 
and passed the Sankara Math. They were 
viewed by the Princesses of the Mysore Royal 
family from the balcony of the Sankara Math, 
where they had just tlien arrived to ofier puja 
to Sri Sringeri Swami. The different groups 
were led by Sri Vivekananda Sanga Bhajaiia 
parties and sang devotional songs. On arrival 
at the Math, they were received by Swatni 
Nirmalanandaji, who distributed food to them 
all. In the evening a large gathering as- 
sembled to hear Mr. N. Veiikatesa Iyengar 
who read an impressive paper on the "Life and 
Teaching of the Swainiji." He spoke itt 
Kanarese* and laid stress on the noble life of 
tlie Swami and said how die late Maharaja 
was interested in the Mission work and iielp^ 
the Swaini in his voyage to Chicago. • He 
prayed that tlie present Maharaja inigkl also 
take a similar interest in the Mission work»_ 

Ms. If* G. Vafodachar spoke in English, In 
the course of wliicli lie renmsked that mflike 
Atewander or Caesar, Swami Vivekamiida, 
without an army of soldiers, conquered Amer- 
ica and siwead the religious tiioiights of the 
Hindus to tfaeMmote regions of America. 
Mr. Ramiah, of the Vokkaligmr Saiigha, fol- 
lowed him with a lengthy speechijiu Kauaisese. 
He said he was ppoifd to say that die Swami 
was tlie true sou of India. 

"ftic proceedings were wound up by Mr. V. 
P. Madbava Rao, thanking those who took 
part In the proceedings. Separate accom- 
modation was provided for ladies, wtiohad 
also gatliered in large numbers. Saogeeta 
Vidwan Bidar Krishitappa came especiall/ 
from Mysore and entertained die audience 
with music. A special feature of the gather* 
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^vas Hint srvrral iinfoiirliahlcs were pre-^eiit 
Riul took part in the proCft^lini^s, thus .'Onnv- 
iiig tl)c cosmopolitan s|)iiit of the gathering. 

At C'oxjr.KVKR \Ai 

The 49th. !)irth(la) ...of ■ the Swami .Sri 
Vivckamnida was for tht? first time .<:<-h-l)ralecl 
in Oonjeeveran’K on Jan. J9, with great eclat*. 
-The hig ( .'onjeeveram Girls’ -School =prrmi*^i*s 
were lastefnlly decorated and a chalk painting 
of llic Swamijr was placed in the centre c^f the 
pavilion for worship. The j)ro;y,'am'me' coin- 
mencc'd with Ithijana hy Sjl. M. Uama- 
^.j^handram, aided hy the stnileiits fif the Girls* 
School. At ahoiit 10 tin? fireding.of the pom* 
..ccmuTtenced under -thcr kind guidance of Sj i- 
man ]\<illa U.anianappah (.'hetiiar, al^i>nt 
300 poor, inrlnding Ihnialis ami Moha.ni- 
niedans heing fed smnptnpiisly. I'rqin 3 to 
4-30 p. in. Mr. Mm thy, ' the niednlist, of 
Madras, entrrtaiiied llu; public with iiu^st livcx^ 
ly (livin<^ songs. The public meeting roni- 
.. iTicnoed at abon^t-JiJ. m.;;ivith Mr.. ('^^.yai'Ada- 
chariar H. L., in the chair. The lejniied clvjir- 
man, afl(M- . niakiiig, an introdnct4)ry ^.peech, 
ablunl .Sjt, l\ VenkaU^iym^ to address the 
assembly on the life and work of the Swamiji. 
.Sjt. Aiya gave Ji very Tirff-iesllng ‘speech in 
Tamil and lids tvftsTollowed by a'*.ihoil and 
pathetic essay in linglish read by Mr. Mint by, 
the sf)ngst?r. 'Messrs. ^1. Ramachandrairi 
and V. Vcnkalaran'ia' Aiyar and .Sriinati 
.J’arvatavarliniammal, delivered short speeches. 
Two rcsol til ions were adopted, one to start 
a fund called liie Vivekaiianda I’oc'n' Fund to 
^ help poor sliidenls and the' maimed and 
blind, and the other, to celebrate the Swami’.s 
birthday every year. The resolutions were 
supported by the public very warmly.'# A 
provisional committee consisting of 3 ladie.s 
.and T4 gentlemen was also formed to carry 
' out the scheme. After the usual vcjte of thanks, 
the Mangalarali Pooja was pet formed anil 
Prasadam dist rib* ’ 1 ed. 


At tiik Ski Raafakrt.'^iixa .Aia’aita 
Asiirama, l>i:r\Aki:.s 

The Tithipiija of the .Swamiji was per- 
f*)rmefl on Saturday, the 2 1st. January 1911. 
'IMany l^rliaktas and. admirers of tlu; .S'vamiji 
were 'present i)n the occatio’n' aiul ' all ■ look 
deep interest., and joined in the Iloma cere- 
mony which was the special feature of the 
day. The gentlemen were then entertained 
w ith Prasad at about [ |i. m. and the celehratioii 
W'as closed with Bhajanu aiid' music in the 
evening. ' 

'riu!" public 'bii-nulay aiiMivei-sary of the 

Sw.'imiji w.is ciunmcmoiMtisl on .Sunday the 

29 lhV'Jami:iry Wilii gieater success than ni flu^ 
pi'evioiis years. ' Over 400 ffiaUltaiUMt ^consist- 
ing of Swamijrs Pdiaktas an«l admii'ers were 
present on llie occii-^lon and Uh’y were all bn<y 
‘iiVfcedbig llu* p(fi)V from. 1 to .| p. m., which 
was the principal item of liio'- 'Nearly 
one- tlioiisaiul p» •nr ‘ (tcprpli^ waaa? sumptuously 

fe<l with A. /./ .v/en, el(\, in the. 

big maidan of tlie Seva shram.i ami the 
vXshranta'. *. 't hen began tin; leftding from the 
Ihspirerl Talks 'by Swami Vixa-kamimla,” 
■ami after a recital ion ' in B aigaii, 15 .d)'i 
Koiiinnd' Ch. Sen t'ead for about an hour a 
very rn!er(‘-ting and inspiring pap'a* by B.d)M 
Giri?rli Cbiindra (ibosb'of C!al\:iilla,'spi-cially 
wriltcai for the oeca-sTon umler the bcaiding 
“ Sri' R.imakrisbnA'.Vdvaita .Xslirama ;vnd the 
Sevashrama.” Afterwards Babii Suren (.ihaii- 
dra Sim of Barisal gave a very eroii^nent and 
imiMC'<sive lecture for about an diour on 
Swamiji’s life and teaebing*^ which w'as highly 
appreciated Iw' the audience. *The celebration 
then concluded with iibaj.ina and music and 
distributiuii of Prasad at 7 p. m. 

At Dacca 

The members of the Ramaki islina ATission, 
Dacca, celebrated the birthday festival of the 
S\vamiji on the 21st. and 22nd. January. The 
hall and it.s environments were beautifully 
decorated with oruamcntal workmanship. In 
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tlie front was placed the picture of Sri 
RainaUrisluia in a Si»^//asa»^ and just below 
rested the picture of the Swainiji, shiiiini^ the 
hearts of all with majestic beauty. The 
mornings was spent in devotional occupations, 
and all joined, later on, in Kirtan which was 
exceedingly touching. Prasad was then distri- 
buted with joyous shouts of “Jai Bhagavan 
Sri Raiiiakrishna I 3 ev ki Jai’*aiid “Jai Swami 
Vivekaiiaiida Maharaj ki jai." In the evening 
an Arati was sung in a solemn and devotional 
way. 

As the Schools, Colleges and Offices were 
open, it being a week-day, many students and 
officers could not join the Tithipuja ; so the 
public festival was reserved for Sunday, the 
22nd. January. In the morning of this day 
lice was distributed to the poor. At about 
2 p. m. people began to crowd in the hall in 
swelling numbers. The work of the festiviil 
began with three songs specially composed 
for the occasion. Several prose and poetical 
pieces from the Works of the Swamiji were 
then recited and the gentlemen assembled 
heard them with rapt attention. The festival 
was brought to a close by the distribution of 
Prasad, 

At the Ramakkishna Sevasiirama, 
Kan K HAT. 

Besides especial Buja &c., there was a 
hhandara in which over a hundred Sadhus 
were sumptuously fed. 

The Birthday anniversary v as cele- 
brated with great devotion and enthu- 
siasm ill the following Centres with the 
programme as stated : 

At the Ramakkishna Math, 

Swami Vivkkananda Sani;am, 
VanivamiiaDI, 29tli. January. 

Trogramme: i. Tuja and Bhajana. 2. 
Feeding the poor. 3. Address on “The JJfe 
and Work of Swami Vivekanandaji at 5 p. m. 
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At the Ramakkishna Sam.aj, Cocanada, 
29th. January. 

Programme: i. Radhotsavam, 8 to 10 
a. 111. 2. 1 Ionia, Pujci etc., and reading from 

sacred books, il a. m. to i p. m. 3. Feeding 
the poor, 1 to 3 p. m. 4. Addresses on the 
Life, Work and Philosophy of the Swamiji 
and a brief history of the Rainakrishna Mis- 
sion, 5 to 7-30 p. 111. 5. llarikalha, lO p. in, 

to I a. m. 

At the Vivekanan’da Society, Bang.v- 
i.OKE Cantonment, i2ih. P'cbruary. 

Programme: r. Nagara Sankirtan, S to 
II a. 111. 2. Feeding of the poor, i r a. m. to 6 

p. m., at the Sabha School. 3. Music, 4 to 6 
p. m. 4. Address on “Tlie Life and Work 
of Swami Vivekan.iiuiaji ” in ihe Hall of the 
R. B. A. X. M’s High School, 6 to 7-30 p. m. 

At the Vivkkananda Societi, 
CoJ.u.MlJC^, 5Lh. February. 

Programme : I^'orenoon, Feeding the [loor. 
Afternoon, 1. Chanting the Vedas. 2. Presi- 
dential Address. 3. Kccitati«m 4. Lec- 
ture on “The I.ife of the Swami,’* 

At THE Vivkkananda Readim; Haj.l, 
Kuala I.UMPUK. I'ederateil Malay States, 
29th. January. 

Programme: i. Feeding of the poor, 12 
a. 111. to 3 p. m. 2. Garden parly. 3. Mccling 
in the Hall, 7 p. m. 

At the Salkhia Ramakkishna Anatii- 

KANDHU SaMITI, HuWKAH, KJlh. Feb. 

Programme: 1. Puja etc. 2. Naina San- 
klrUina. 3. Feeding of the poor. 

At other C'entkes. 

The birthday anniversary was also cele- 
brated as usual, by the Vivckanaiula So- 
ciety of Calcutta at the Behir Math ; Tlie 
Advaila Ashrama, Alayavati, Himalayas ; Tilt: 
Ramakrishna Orphanage, Bhabda, Murshifla- 
bad; At the V*'edanta Societies in .America; 
and at all the other centres of the Rama- 
krishiui Mission in India and abroad. 
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REALISATION 

(To THE SWAMI ViVEKANANDA. ) 

Cnnic the Herald of Light on a great, efTiiIgent day, on the 
morn of the day of God. Caine a Light of Love beyond the great 
wide earth and bade him come, — come, — come beyond the world 
to the Kadiant Heights of the great World-God. 

He folded his bodily vesture with all of its physical life. At 
the Master’s touch he ascended, ascended, — rising higher and 
higher, passing the pale lights of the stars, passing the pale light 
of the moon, piercing the ettulgence of the sun and became one 
with the eflulgence of God. 

He passed from out this house of earth. lie dropped this 
lump of clay. He passed beyond the veils of form,- -yea, e’en 
beyond the veils of mind. He lifted the curtains of lindless Night 
and entered the gorgeous glow of the light beyond the world. 

The world faded from out his view. He had left it. It be- 
came as naught. He emerged from the horizons of the seven 
w’orlds and saw the freedom of the soul. He found it boundless, 
deathless, changeless, utterly beyond all dying things. He found 
it free, untrammelled. God-like, — the God he worshipped as his 
Self. 

Now he knows the peace of the Infinite and knows the 
splendours of the radiant day beyond the great night of the world. 
Now he no longer yearns ; the struggle has forever passed— for 
he is in Nirvana and with God. 

Beyond the borderlands of the world he has soared into the 
Formless, Thoughtless Inlimte — yea, and knows the soul of man 
and God. He has dropped the care-worn tlnng called life and 
stands upon the Kternal Heights. He has reached beyond the 
world-form and seen the meaning of the thing called life. He has 
grown bevond the bondage of its meaning and its shadows and 
become one with the Infinite Divine. 


F. J. Alexander. 



SEE THE SHINING STAR 


TuoaiS who have the ITimhi blood riinninp; in 
Oicir veins derive ji con slsinl strength and hope from 
the words of Sri Krishna in Ihe llhii<?avad-Gita, — • 
“ Whenever, ( ) descendant of Hliarata, Dharnia 
snhsidcs and Adharnia prevails I body ^[yself furlh. 
For the prolccliun of the ^ood, for the destruction 
of the wicked and for the establishment of Dharma, 
I come into beinj? in every age.’* And as its fnlfil- 
ment we have noticed the iniinistakable signs of TIis 
blessed advent, in the birth of the great spiritual 
giants of dilTcrent types, from time to time, in this 
blessed land of Dharma. In times of yore, Ihi(f- 
dlia, Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Sri Chaitanya 
and other brilliant liiininaries rose one after the 
other, and spread their unquenchable light of 'rrntli 
far and near. Tlieir wonderful life-histories shed 
a perennial charm over us all. In modern times 
also, new stars of greater or lesser brilliance ap- 
pear and disapjiear, in the spiritual economy of 
Nature, remaining visible to our adoring gaze for 
a longer or a shorter period as re(|uired to fulfil their 
mission. Recently the shining star of Vivokananda 
appeared in the clear blue sky, spreading its lustre 
throiiglioul the whole world of man, and though 
nnw invisible to our mortal eyes, it illninines onr 
hearts just the same as ever and will for all time 
to come. r.et the rising generation study this 
phenomenon, the giiiding-slar of their s<inl. 

When everything seemed dark, when the proud 
nations of the Wc;sl came iif the name of civilisation 
to India to lead us to light, when the sons of India 
almost forgot their mission in life and abandoned 
themselves to the mercy of the surging lido of 
njaterialism, the ever-watchfiil T-ortl of compabsioii 
sent once more Ills IMcssenger in the form of 
Vivokananda, nay incarnated Himself to awaken 
and rouse them to their glorious heritage. Though 
his sojourn among us was brief and dazzling yet 
he lives in our minds as a sweet and inspiring 
Tresence making us sensible of the tremendous 
service to the cause of humanity at large, which he 
rendered without any distinction of caste and creed 
and without the least idea of self and egoism. 
.1 o the sacred remembrance of his blessed name 
we are all bound to dedicate our lives. Fear not, 
men of wealth, that we mean to hurl a bomb 


upon your hoarded purses by proposing to invite 
donations to construct a memorial in his honour, 
which the forces of Nature can play a havoc with. 
We don’t want any such ephemeral monument; 
onr minds arc his Ashramas, his Maths, his Seva- 
shramas which ho loved so well. Young men of 
India, 1 appeal to yon for whom he lived and 
worked and left all he had, so that you may propa- 
gate his thoiighls and ideas for the glory of our 
motherland and for the good of humanity, lie has 
freely laid open before us the treasuro-c bests of onr 
ancient spirituality, and acquainted us with the 
intricate workings of its keys, calling us to their 
guardianship. And who arc they that arc to fulfil 
this huge trust by handing them down in the same 
spirit, which is only possible by living the same life 
of tremendous sclf-saciifice ? We allirin that we, 
the young people alone, are fit to take that work up 
ill the spirit of worshi[), just as unpolluted flowers 
alone are lit for the worship of God. 

What are we to do ? Can we not see around us 
the poor Indians, the hungry Indians, the down- 
trodden pariah Indians, and last but not the least 
in importance, the Indians who are losing their 
Shnuhihil, their Dharma, day by day What should 
be their destiny } Are they, alas, to be ruined by 
going from bad to worse } No. Certainly we can- 
not let them lie doomed to their wretched condition 
for ever. Is there nothing in our humble means to 
rai.se them and make iheiii feci that they also are 
the sons of the Rishis, as much as any of those who 
chanted the V'edic hymns in the dawn of time? 
Study the life and \Yoiks of Swanii Vivekananda 
and you will not only find the answer, but feel the 
inlluw of a mighty ciirrciit of .strength urging you 
on to achieve your ideal. Let us not forget that 
we are Iiulians, that we are born in the land of 
Dharma, in the birthplace of Rama the ideal king, 
and of Sita the ideal woman, in the birthplace of 
Sankara and Vivekananda, that we arc the sons of 
Vedanta. Our national history was once bright with 
heroic deeds of our forefathers and our religion has 
been the most catholic of religions, proclaiming the 
oneness of existence from the Creator down to a 
blade of grass. And whatever be the differences time 
has brought on in social aptitudes between Indian 
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and Indian, wc arc sure tliat a common blood is nin- 
nin;*: tlnon^li all of us. When avc realise tljis, we can 
surely liml out a way to help every Indian in his 
onward iiiareh. We luust rcnieinber that this is a 
work uf !»reat sacrilicc, but no real work can be 
done without self-saciifia:. Rcimncialion is the 
corner-stone of every "roat iinderUikinp^. T^et ns, 
therefore, renounce everylliin^ that is di*ar to our 
sellish interests. Keiionnce we must, for we cannot 
worshi]) (iod and Mainiiion at the same time. I.ct 
our study brini; homo to us the truth of the Advnita 
Vedanta that w'e are Sat-C'liil-Ananda, that we are 
Brahman, the deathless, the unchangeable. I.et us 
by our lives preach the same to others and make 
them live in it. If wo speak to them in their own 
language we can convince them that they, too, are 
divine in their nature and not worm-like as they are 
made to think. 

This is the work entrusted to us l)y our beloved 
Swamiji to accomplish, a work lit for the Devas. 
Are w'c reatly to accept it? If we refuse, we de- 
prive ourselves of llie jaivilege of being made the 
blessed instruments, in bringing al)out the groat 
regeneration that is coming irresistibly upon man- 
kind. Hear the clarion-call of \'ivckananda uttered 
ns long as eighteen years ago : “ Say not that you 
nre wo.ik. 'The spiiit is omnipotent. I.ook at that 
handful of young men called into existence by tlie 

divine touch of Uainakrislma's feet 'I'liey arc 

now twenty. l\I:ike them two thoiisaml to-morrow. 
Young men, your country rei|uires it. 'I’lie world 

rc(juires it. Call up the divinity within you you 

must give iij). Be great Bring all the forces of 

good together. Do not care imder what banner 
you march. Do not care what be your colour, 


green, l>1iie or red, but mix all the colours up and 
produce the intense glow of wliitc, the colour of 
love.*’ It behoves every true-born son of the An- 
cient Mother to strive bis best to be enrolled in 
this hallowed band. It is our turn to show tliat 
heroism in the field of spirituality, which has ever 
been our invaluable heritage. It is high time for 
us to revive our religion, for it is revival and not 
rehjrin that we want at the present day. Shake off 
all bondages of the soul once for all whether they 
bo made of gold or base iron. All bondage is srn, 
all w'eakness is sin, — there is no other sin in the 
world. One who does not believe in (Jod may not 
be a sinner ; but one who has no faith in himself is 
the greatest sinner. Thus says Vivekananda, the 
greatest interj)rcter of the Vcdic wisdom to the 
modern world. 

Lo, there is a shining star in the clear blue sky ! 
IIow' beauliful, how bright it is, pouring its bistre 
in all directions ! It Is a joy to see it. It is the 
Star of Vivekananda. It has once appeared and will 
go on increasing in its beauty and splendour till it 
has fuKillcd its mission. Go enter into virlnotis, 
unseltisli works, and it will guide you. Resign 
yourselves to the Lord and take for gniile the shi- 
ning star. And w'ork on till the boily - the vehicle 
wears oR. This is the duty. 

“ Arise ! Aw'ake ! and slop not till the goal is 
reached I 'i'his is llie only mantratn to free your- 
selves from all earth-born cares. 

May Renunciation be our motto, and may w'e 
pray alw.ays with our whole heart, “ r.onl, it docs 
not inalter even if 1 lake a thousand birllis, only 
give me a pure, nnscllish mind to work ever for the 
good of humanity.'' 

A VorxG Aryan, 


TIIK INFLUKNCE OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AMERICA 

E.xinxct of a leciiu e hy A/r. Alexant/er 


At the public celebration at Belur Math, Sunday, 
January 2 <>, on the occasion of the birthday anni- 
versary of the Swami Vivekananda, Mr. Alexander, 
fin American gentleman, delivered an address on 
the inllneiice of the Swami in America. Among 
pther things Mr. Alexander said: 

“ 'I’he most important fact that must he men- 
tioned in conncrtioii with any reference lo the 
Swami Vivekananda is that He was the first (Jri- 


enlal since the lime of Christ who deeply impressed 
the religious consciousness of the West. The full 
iinpiortaiice of this statement must be borne iii 
mind, for it is the keynote of any just appreciation 
of the inlluence the Swami exercised either in 
America or Kngland. 

** Rrom the time He received the thunderin.:? 
ovation of seven thousand persons at the World's 
parliament of Religions, — an ovation which few reli- 
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gions lciiclu!r.s of llic world liavc ever received, — 
niuil the lime Me deparleil forever from the sliorcs 
of Western lands, llie Swami was the aposllcH)f a 
philosophy that not only secured the admiration 
and, ill several noteworthy insiances, the following 
of some of Amciica's most brilliant intellects, but 
alTccted as well the whole current of religious and 
philosophical though I in the West. 

‘MIe gave a creed to the West the like of which 
had never previously been heard. It was a religion 
based upon a conceplion, vast and inspiring, of the 
innate and divine greatness of man, a creed which 
thundered forth the principles of highest Self- 
knowledge, Self-reliance, Self-conscioiisness and 
Self-realisation, — (pialilies, directly anlilhelical to 
what had been pre:ich(;d as cardinal doctrines of 
religion for centiiiios in the West, as example, the 
dogmas of original sin and vicarious atonement. 

“ These great (jualities leading to a great and 
ultimate spiritual individualism, life taught, were 
the main ethical aspects of the ancient Vedanta 
philo.sophy, which, throughout the entire ex[)cricnco 
of the Indian nation, had proved the never-failing 
fiource of religions renaissance and the creative life 
of the grcalcdl intellects and religious geniuses of 
this land. 

“ It is as your psychologists and religions teachers 
have jiiit it, a man becomes one with an idea in 
ratio to the intensity of consciousness with \\hich 
he entertains it. Apiilyingthis to Swamiji, one knew 
that Me was the einbudiment, the personilication, 
the very incarnation of the philosophy Me taught. 
Jl was the life of Mini, Mis soul, and all Mis 
thought. One felt that Me was more than Ihc source 
and authority of those writings that relate to and 
form [the Vedanta. In the torrents of Mis thought 
and in die force of Mis eloquence, one grew un- 
aware that He was a commentator or an interpreter 
of the Upanishads and of the Vc’danla. Me was the 
Vedas; lie was the Upanishads; lie was the Spirit 
Incarnate of the Vedanta. 

“ His was a world-sympathy. He understood the 
Kast and the West. In fact, absolutely speaking, 
He was not of the West, or of the Kast, but one of 
Those the world calls Sons of Men, Whose mission 
affects humanity as a whole, including all nations, 
ages and races. In this 11c was like another Christ, 
like another Buddha. 

. The influence of Ilis teaching and His Spirit is 


with us now, for bore and there and from all points 
of America there are arising men and women, de- 
voted to the Swami and I lis teaching, who had 
never heard of Mini before Me passed from mortal 
view. 'I'liis is a token of that great message Me left 
with a gentleman in l^ngIand : “ It may be that L 

shall liml it good to get outside of my body - -to 
cast it olY like a disused g iriiieiil. But I shall not 
cease to work ! 1 shall inspire men everywhere, un- 
til the woild shall know that it is one with (bid.'' 

“ Apart from the purely religious aspect of the 
Swaiui's inlliieuce in Ameriia. this great laiul of 
yours owes to Mini a p.ulii.ular tribute, hu' M*Mvas 
the fust Oriental who palriolically ami compre- 
hensively inler|weti.*d India to the Occiilenl. Me 
swept aside the wholesale, prevailing su|»ersliti«>ns 
concerning Indian life anil cnstoiiis that had crept 
into the mind of the We^-t through intonlional or 
uninlontional misintfM’pi elation. Mis life spoke 
constantly of the greatness of ilie race from which 
Me sprang, and Mis thrmght and Mis voii:e tended 
everywhere and at all times to exalt, to the liighest 
rank in the public opinion of the West, the dignity 
ami grc?alness of the Indian nation. 

“ Me approved of many tilings in the social life of 
America, because Mo realised that they tended to 
free the individual of the bondages that hampered 
him in other and ]^•ss f.ivoinvd societies, — and lie- 
ennse all freedom, social, intelleclnal. religions, or 
otlierwisc, is an onwaid march to that (boat h'ree- 
doiii, whkdi is tlie soul's own, and which eac’h in- 
dividual must, in lime, come to know and realise 
as Mukli. 

“Then, also. Me found, in tla- American people, 
a generous and iiilellecliril response to Mis mission. 
The American people. Me iliMaivcred, were eager 
for sjiirilnal knowledgi.*, and lie im't this eagerness 
with great outpourings of truth Iroiii the very depths 
of Mis soul. Me found in Mis great aniliences the 
allraciion that drew from Mis the vital ana urgent 
sjiirit of truth. 

“ Swamiji's inllucncir in America is imperishahle, 
for it is founded on the invincilile sironglli of eter- 
nal truth, that Iriilh for which the Swami lived 
and which Me realiseil in fullest consciousness. 
We, in America, are grateful to ymir (beat Teacher, 
for Me is reckoned by thousands of my counlryinoii 
as the (leniiis Incarnate of India and also and 
especially as a Hivine 'J'cacher who came to redeem 
ill our life that same “dharnia” which Sri Kri.shiui 
and the other (beat Avalaras cainc to revive ami 
strengthen in this Eastern land. 
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SWAMI VIVKKANAXDA’S WORK AND MISSION IN INDIA 

A Jcclure hy Mr, Myron II. Phelps^ on the oramon of the .pjth. Birthday Anniversary if 

Swamiji in Madras, ] 


l^rnlhcrs, T fed il a great honour ai^l privilege to 
be callcil upon lo preside over lliis meeling. I iini 
glad lo parlic'ipale in doing honour lo this great 
man, and besides I know that there is no bettor 
passport lo reaeii your heaiLs than to have had the 
oppurluiiily of addressing yon rm this occasion. 1 
knew llie Swaini when he was in America in 1S93 
and subsei|ncnlly. ‘'lie was for some time a guest 
ill iny house in New York. most ininniiieiit 

idea of the Swaini, that whii:h most strongly im- 
pressed me, was to bring about the educational 
awakening of India by the aid of Sannyasins. lie 
fell very deeply the condition of the masse.s. lie 
felt very keenly the poverty of the Indians. He felt 
that they couhl not ev(!n spare time for the educa- 
tion of their children. It was his |)lan that the 
Sannyasins should go to the homes of the labourers 
in the evenings and lo their fields in the daytime. 
He thought that with the aid of that great .spirit of 
Sannya.sa he could turn thousands of energetic and 
spiritual men towards that line of work. His pro- 
ject was lo organise a band of SannyaNins, to train 
them in scIkxjIs where they could learn science, 
religion and Sanskrit, and become filter lo ctiucale 
the people. He wanted to eipiip them with modern 
scientific education and its paraphernalia, and to 
apply them lo their daily needs. He wauled them 
to teach and demonstrate the elements of science, 
sanilalioii, and cleanliness as well as religion, also 
sclf-rcspcct, courage and strength. One great key- 
note of his teaching was the divinity in man. It 
was a very practical prugramnic. If put into 
practice with knowledge and skill and a broad 
comprehensive view such as the Swami had, there 
will be a very great chance of success, 'I’liis plan 
he outlined in one of the interviews he gave here in 
Madras in February, 1897. In that interview he 
said : [ The Complete Works of the Swaini 

Vivekananda, M. M. Kdn. p. 1089, *‘T consider 

whole of India." (lines 23-41)] Again in the course 
of a dialogue with a di.sciple he said : [ Ihid, p. 

1178 ** I shall establish the masses only. " 

(lines 15-22) “I ^ 


What can 1 add lo the wonderful sanity, common 
sense, far-sightedness, wisdom and chaiily of these 
great words ? 

Swaini Vivekananda had drunk deep at the 
foiinlainhcad of your religion -of all religions - 
he knew the greatness of Hinduism, he knew that 
it was the root of all that is great in India, and that 
it was the only sure roumlaliun for his work. Ami 
1 wish lo take the opporliinily of saying to you, as 
I am in the habit of thniig, whether in the Kasl or 
the West,-— f»f saying to yf)u, as a Westerner, that 
I know that loo. With all its great and magnificent 
(pialities, the West is a desert of materialism with- 
out a vital religion-'- that is, a religion which moulds 
the character and directs the lives of the people ; 
and for myself I cannot be too thankful lo the 
Uishis of India, to the marvellous literature which 
they have hamled ilown lo us, lo the F.ord Himself 
and the messtmgers whom He allowed to bring that 
illiiminnlion to Western lands. Ihil for that my 
eyes would probably still be closed, and I suppose 
I would still believe, as I did up lo the time when 
I came into conlact with Hindu llioughl, that Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer and the rest had finally dis- 
posed of religion, and that it might best be rele- 
gated, alfjug with most other social couveulionalilies, 
to the women and children of the comm unity. 

1 1 is no doubt true that all religious are from 
(iod, and paths lo (iod; but just as there are, for 
instance, many roads to C’alciilla — some poor and 
slow, some belter and faster — so there are many 
religions ; and my e.xpcrience is that the plainest, 
the broadest, the- most practically valuable, the 
most carefully elaborated, the most complete and 
comprehensive, is the ancient path of the Rishis 
of India. It i$ a religion which appeals to all 
clas.ses of men; rising from alisoliUe simplicity 
to marvellous reaches of spiritual thought, il is 
so adapted as lo meet equally the wants of the 
]ilain tiller of the soil, of the intellectual giant, and 
of all gradations of mankind between these two 
e.xtrcines. Its vast ceremonial has been skilfully 
designed by the wisest of men to employ the hands, 

77 it ■ 
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tlic voice, llie senses and ihc mind of the devotee 
ill die worsiiiji of the Lord. It was iiiLeiided that 
wursliip should lake up a large share of the life, 
alleiilioii and thought of the pen|)le, in order that 
they might he weaned from tlie pursuit of [icrish- 
able things and established in mind and spirit upon 
the imperishable (lod. 'I'lie Hindu system of wor- 
ship, built up by sagos, is the ideal form of worship. 
Similarly your sacred Smrilis, the l*uranas and the 
Itihasas, aggregating an enormous bulk of litera- 
ture, enable a man to iill his iiUelleetual life with 
thoughts and picliires relating to (b)d and spiritual 
things. Just as the worldly man linds (‘m[)ioynient 
for all his faculties in material things, so tiiere is 
in these books a field for an indelinite amount of 
mental activity for those who are devoted to 
(iodlines.s. 

Hinduism is the only religion which leaches so 
plainly and exj)licilly lliat men cannot fail to imder- 
Mand it, the great fact the most impoitant of all 
lads -that (Joil may ho reached by man in this 
earthly life. Jesus Cliii.-.t indeed laiighl it, but 
there have been too few illumiiialed teachers in the 
Christian Cliiirch to keep iho knowledge alive, so 
that it has been forgotten in that church for many 
ages. Hindnisin is the only religion which Leaches 
that the highest and shortest path to (hul is Re- 
nunciation ill its true sense ; that is, the perform- 
ance of work as duty, not fur one’s own sake, 
but for llie sake of others, without regard to a 
])ersonal reward ; lh.it is, work for the common 
pulilii -s/iiri/ttl "iCiirky scrvki'. b'inally, Hindu- 
ism is the only religion on earth which teaches 
yoi(ii or the si'ience of controlling the mind, and 
yminam, or right kiiowleilge, to he given from 
the living lips of the spirilual teacher to the dis- 
ciple ; both these are absolute essentials in the ])aih 
to IClernal Life. 

Now all this Swami Vivekananda of course knew 
in his very bone and marrow ; he knew also how 
grievously his countrymen had fallen away from 
that religion ; and he saw that its revivificaiiou in 
their hearts must be made the basis of all that lie 
might seek to do for India. The wisdom of that 
determination has been borne in upon me many 
times since 1 came to your country. Upon all other 
questions, social and political, I find almost as many 
opinions as tlierc arc men \ but upon this, iiiion the 


crying necessity for education, religions, and secular 
as well, there is but one voice. Until L came here 
i di«l iitil realise the dire need in wliicli you are for 
it, nor did 1 appreciate Vivekanaiidn’s marvellous 
grasp of the situation and llie needs of the jieople. 

Everywhere I see eviilence that religion has been 
neglected. Men deplore the ignorance of the 
Hindus in the fuiidamenlal ])rinciples of their faith. 
A very intelligent young man recently made to me 
the astounding slaleinenl that the gnsiler part of the 
educated classes were ignorant of the doctrine of 
Realisation or .Miikli, llie central and most impor- 
tant pan of your religion. I am .‘,i)eaking very plain- 
ly to 3’ou, blit 1 mii.st do it, because you must realise 
the facts, li is not iu llie spirit of criticism that I 
speak, but of love. 

Wbal is to be done ? 

• .Swami Vivekananda laid his finger with the 
prompliiess and certainly of genius upon the vital 
cause amLthe remedy. He sa\s that the decadence 
has been due, imnieiliately, to the neglect of Sans- 
krit, ami the remedv is the revival of Sanskrit. 'I'ljc 
po.^iiion seems impregnahlc. Lot me read you hi.s 
wools: The (.’omplele Works of the Swami 

Vivekananda, .M. M. Rdn. pp. to 650, “My idea 

is what you want.” ] * » * And again : 

[ //'/f/, 1)1). f»53 to 654, ‘• This acciiinulaled culture 
of ages lake that up."j 

In this revival of .Sanskrit which the Swami urges, 
your .'iclioiils won’t help you, unless they are re- 
formed. 'I’he sliidv of Sanskrit in them has been 
well nigh killed. 'The very life of your education 
has been destroyed. I am told that out of upwards 
of sludeuis who are going u]) fur the Inler- 

mcdi.Ue Examination in April, in .Madras, only 52 
have taken .Sanskrit ! Still more, these 52 are the 
only stuileius in their graile who are studying a 
vernacular language ! What docs that mean ? 

It iiieaiis, ill the first place, what appears 011 the 
face of it, that only a iiiiiiule fraction of your hoys 
are studying either Sanskrit or the liieratnre of their 
mother longue. It means, in the second jdace, that 
the various C’olleges. bir want of jialronage, will he 
obliged to dismiss their Sanskrit teachers, and llnit 
in a few years SaiiNkril will become extinct both in 
your Colleges and Schools. It moans death to the 
really ossciuial part of your educational .system ; 
for I take it that an education which does not Iraia 
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your youii" men, in tlic p;enins ami liloriiturc of 
your race, is worse lliaii no ediu'aiiuii al all. 

'J'liere is bill om: Uiiiii; K:ll lor yon to do— you 
niiisl supply die lark yourselves ; and indeed who 
else oifi do it ? I b»\v eaii leacln-rs of an alien race 
leaeli your lanf;ii.i.i;e, your irailiiioiis, your arl, your 
limsic, your ie!ii;ioii, your spiiilual life, to your 
children as ihev 0111*111 lo be lauj*lil? And lliese 
thini;s, your own spiriliial identity, your own facial 
life, you inust have he foie you can be a iiaiiuii, a 
force in the world. 

1 don't know but that you have lo thank Lord 
(\ir/.on for his alTectioiiaie alteniions lo your edu- 
cational sysieui. As Vivekananda sa}s; -“Looking 
from one standpoint you should be grateful to the 
\'ii:eroy for his proposal of leforuiing the L'uiver- 
sity system, which means practically abolishing 

higher education ” Kor his policy seems to 

promise the result of forcing you lo umlerlake for 
yourselves what in lealiiy caunol be tuoperly done 
by anyone but yourselves. 

'riieii, many men whom I have met deplore the 
disunion, the untagoniMiis hciweeii classes, die 
iiiahilily lo organise, the lack of public spirit. Again 
Vivekanaiula .Swami gives us the remedy for this 
Slate of things, ’rhat reiuedy is simply oiie-iiiinded- 
iiess. 'rhis is what ho Siiys : j /'/Vc, I’he (.’omplcle 
Works of the Swaini N'ivekanaiida, iM. M. Kdn. 

p. 654 “Why is it that organisations die more 

unwieldly it is." 1 lines 22-14) 1 

Again, in the course of an interview when asked 
“What is die key lo Japan’s siuKlen greatness?" 

he says : 1 he faith oi the Jajiauc.se families 

and p«jsscssions." i //^/V/, p. 1^82, hollom.] 

Ihcre yon have it, the very core of Imliu's nece.s- 
sily, piililic-spirit; many men devoted lo the 
common good, willing to saciilice all, money, cITort, 
life itself, for duly. 

1 low can yon get it? From the inspiration of 
your religion, and education in harmimy with your 
religion. You can get it from the life of Brahma- 
chiiryam. It is ins))ired by the c.xample of a man 
worthy lo be a livelier. \'ivekanandii Swami tells 
yon this also. iUinti^rihavam, — Living with the 

C'wru One should live from his very boyhood 

with one whose character ih like a blazing fire and 
should have before him a living examp. of the 
highest leaching Lvery boy should be trained 


lo practise absolute T^rahmacharyam, and then, and 
then only, faith and Shraddha will come.'' 

I'uhlic-spirit is a part of the very essence of your 
religion. The (Jila teems with it. “ Work,” the 
Bhagavaii ssiys, “work as Janaka worked, for the 
good government of the world." (iii. 20) Just as 
igiiniaiit people, () Hharala, entangled in the [joys 
and sorrows of j work, work [ without idling ], so 
the wise, unciiiangleil, work thinking only of the 
gootl government of the woihl.” (iii. 25) 

This is a solemn occasion. We are celebrating 
the birth into this world of tlie great man who was 
the first lo sound an awakening which should reach 
the length and breadth of India, the highest and the 
lowest of her people, lie has done more than any 
other man lo rouse his countrymen from their 
lethargy ; but the great w«)rk which lie inaiiguialed 
has only begun. It is for you to-ilay to consecrate 
anew his memory as well as to celehiate his birth. 
Con.sccrale it by dedicating your lives to his work, 
so far as you can give them. If you cannot give all, 
give a pan, give some elfort, give such support as 
it is possible for you to give. 'l‘ho Gita calls in 
tones of ihiuuler lo you lo work for tlie good of the 
world- work with all your energy, wiili all your 
strength ; as Alexander or Napoleon worked lo con- 
(juer, as kockefeller or Carnegie worked lo amass 
wealth, .so work for the cuminoii gooil. 

I make this appeal in lichalf c>f the Rainakrishna 
Mission, because 1 believe in it. 'riiere are also 
other organisations in India for whom on suilahTu 
occasions 1 would ask your support. There cannot 
be too many of suclumovements. 

India lies prostrate. Only her sons can raise 
her up. 

They must come not by tens or hundreds, but 
by thousands. 

J)o you reply that you can effect nothing ? 

It is not so. 

Conviction, earnestness, determination have 
enormous power, — and sacrifice, for nolliing is so 
great as sacrifice. 

The ancient ideal of life in India was poverty and 
service. Bring back the spirit of the ideal. Again 
I say to you, nothing is great but sacrifice. 

Piiblic-spiriied action is true worship. 

If Indians follow this path with earnestness and 
devotion, many of you will yourselves live to sec a 
rcgeiicralcd India. 
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VIVEKANANDA 

OM TAT SAT 

1. “T.t!t tlit!rc 1)0 II liiiii'lroil tars, or a ihoimnd 
hearts (in mur ), ovon ilioii who can ascoilaiii ihy 
worth fully ? ’’ 

2. 1 how to ?ri Kiiinakrishtia, of serene a|ipear- 
ance, the Seer, the woilil-ieiu her, the .M.isier of 
VivekaMiuiila.Lho divine .Man, the Cj m u of niy (iuru. 

3. 'IV) make the Motherlriiid weakened hy her 
ai^;ouy of i^noranre, free from disease, one must 
have ri;t.omse to the ChhtLifUiini*~like ihuii^hls of 
that Healer, \'ivekanand:i. 

j\. lie whc) WAS saliiraUvl with the nectar of 
discriininalion of the real and the unreal, drunk 
deep from the Vedanta Sciipuires; wlio iinahle to 
hear the decay of the ])aili of Moksha darkened 
hy dehisi«)n. eanied the torch lii^lil of ilie Adv.iita; 
who proclaimed hy heroic worrls, with a voice 
lescmhlinj;- a lion's roar, the ahidinijiii the Atman ; 
who aware of the delects perxadinq: all men, ex- 
tended love n«) them) hy Ilis own nature; 

5. lie who walked the path, purilied hy illnnd- 
nation, of Siinial Sankara, the prim e of Vo;^is ; wiio 
revcilcil hy Ilis |-c*rsonaliiy that He was as one who 
was wiMiini^ the hninat) disguise lueiely out of 
sport ; who performed I lis duties according to the 
tides laid ilown in the Shasoas. siiiiin^ them to the 
nccils of the times; win) |•(Hl^ed the Devotee hy His 
sweet How of Dhakii, and the Woiker by His 
deeils ; — 

h. Alay He. Vivekananda. ('hariiiin»f to the 
cvo. adored hy all, who re^i'lesiii that elcnal home - 
the hearts of e<)o(l uiiMi. evi.Mi as ih-.* peerless eon- 
(jiien>r of Death (‘sliiv.i'). jirotect us who are un- 
conscious uf our own divinity, hy His wuild-em 
biacim^ love. 

7. 'I’lie rea.son of 'I'hy greatness — is it 'I’liy 
coiujuesl of the West or is it that leariiiii.!; whicii 
is praiseil on eailli as an internal liea'»ure.^ or 
'I’liv oiaturv ? or 'I'liy ilisciiminatiuii unsullied e\en 
ill its contact with world!} ihiiyi;s } or is it 'I’liy j;oo«l 
Inck ^ or 'I’hy fame extending- all over the wot Id ? 

8. (.)ris it thy haii lsoiiie form which fascinates 
evervone ^ or is it the cxipiisite hcaiily of 'I’hy woi ds 
that rcsiisciiales the ilc.nl, as it weie, to life or i.s 
it 'riiy love for 'J’liy Motherland t or is it 'I'hy 

well-known compassiiin lor the fallen masses?- I 

do not know what is the supreme cause of 'I’hy 
great glory, CJ 'I’lioii ocean of virtues 

MaHAUUASIIVAM ScilRAllMANYAll. 

* A fabulous gciii siiptioscd to yield to its possessor whul- 
ever is desired. 
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The Paramahamsa Upanishad ' * 


( Com lu Jed fiom page / f. ) 



«ra^?far5?:q«5r^ 



f^sfismsT «^5rTfw TiJT fti^r ^ qr qT*iRqr- 

fTOR^f^TRsi trqirif? qq fq*nr: ??r ^«rr iRil 



Haviii" given up all thonglit of calumny (<), conceit, jealousy, oslentation i/O. arrogance, attach- 
iTient or antipathy to ohjocts, joy and sorrow, lust, an^^cr, covetousness, self-delusion, elation, 
envy, egoism (#’), and the likt? (/), he regards his body as a C(;rpse, as he has thoroughly des- 
troyed the body-id<!a (;^). licing eternally free from the cause (/f) of douht (/), and of mis- 
conceived (/) and false knowlecigc (/•), realising the Ktornal Ihahinan, he lives in That him- 
self, with the consciousness “ I myself am lie, I am That which is ever calm, iinmulahlc, un- 
divided (/), of the essence of Knowledge-Bliss, I'hat aloncris my real natuie.” (;//) That 
{Jfidfftjw) alone is his Sik/iJ. That { Jmhitiw) alone is his Indy thread, 'rinough the knowl- 
edge of the unity of the Jivatman with the Ptvamalmnv^ the distinction between them is 
wholly gone too. This (unification) is his cerenn>ny. 

3. He who relinquishing all desires {ti) has his supreme rest in the One without a 


(f) Calumny from others. 

((/) Ostentaliflfr. Displny of one’s own spiritual 
attainments hefoie others to please them, or to {jaiu 
name and fame i^'c. 

{e) Kgoism : 'I'liinking the aggregate of the body 
and the senses iS:c. as the Self. 

{/) And the like such as the idea of minc-ness 
in objects of enjoyment. 

(g) Ilegards hodv-idca : because of the absence 

of the idea of egoism in it. Just as men for fear 
of ])ollnlion hv touching a corpse look at it from a 
distance, so the Yogin for fear of havii g the 
error of .self-idenlily with the body again aroused, 
looks upon it as a mass of incil iinillcr only, quite 
distinct from the Self. 

(//) The came jahe hwivledgc -is Nescience 

( A7'idv,1') with evcryihiiig connecled with it, such 
as desire, allachinent &c. 

( 1 ) Jhuld as wIkiIict ' thing seen in a mist is 
a stiimi) or a man : as whether the Atina" is the 
doer and enjoyer or not. 


(y j A/iscannirrd knoivlcdgc as mistaking the 
nioilier (>f-|)carl for silver : as iiiisiakiiig the body 
and the aggregate of the senses as the ;\tinan. 

ik) False kfnavlcdgc as believing the Alinan to 
bo the doer and cnjpycr. 

(7) f W/r'/f/cV- being devoid of dual perception, 
as that of good and evil, which does not exist in the 
Jllissfiil Atman. 

(w) Thaf fJni1nam')...Sandhyif tcremonv : Though 
.such a l^arainaliainsa has no outward signs of a 
Hrahmana, as the Sikha and the holy thread, and 
docs not perform any Sandhvd according to A'edic 
riles, he is to he regarded as higher than a Ihah- 
inana, for he peifoiius, liy night ami day, the line 
import of the Sandhyd~- \\\Q union of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Soul. 

(a) All desires of enjoying the objects of the 
senses, here and hereafter, as they only taint the 
inind-.stnfT and bring on misery and bondage in 
the end. 
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second (^), and who liolds llie StafT (/r) of Knowledj^e (//), is the line Ukailandin. lie {e) who 
carries a mere wooden Staff, who takes to all sorts of sensc-uhjects, anil is devoid of Jnanam^ 
goes to horrible hells (/ j known as \\\(i Mahiirauravas, Knowing the distinction between these 
two, he becomes a Paramahamsa 

4. The quarters are his clothing, he prostrates himself before none {a\ he offers no 
oblation to the Piliis {iiiancs^ (Jf\ blames none, praises none, the Sannyasin is ever of inde- 
pendent will (i‘). For him there is no invocation to God id)^ no valedictory ceremony (e) to Him ; 
no Alantrams, no me<litalion, no worship ; to him is neither the phenomenal world (/) nor That 
which is unknowable; he sees neither duality nor does he perceive unity ( He sees neither 
‘ I,' nor ‘thou * (/i), nor all this ( /). The Sannyasin (/) has no home (/if). He should not 


(/*) //i/j hh n serond \ rests in the essence of 

Pure bliss williouL kiiuwiii!* any break. 

(<•) .V/< 7 /r -- : (Jcnerally, it is a synilnd of 
aiitliority and piinisiiinonl. It is ^iveii lo a Iwiee- 
born mail at liie lime of inwsiiliiro \\illi the sac red 
thread, signifying bis adinis>i<in into IhaliiiuiLbari 
(student) life. It is also recc'ixed from the bands 
of the Guru at the linio of one's taking Sannyasa, 
not only lo ward olf physical dangers, nt as a 
symbol to constantly remind the hearer of the great 
duties and respuiisibililies of his exalted position. 
Among the various orders of Sannxasins tlnMe are 
7V///(/W/;/.f and Kkxnhifuihis\ the former eairy iu 
the right hand three long staves tied together so as 
10 form one. 'Hie lliree staves are meant to rep- 
resent Vd*jtdanihi or control of spe^ech, Kxh'ndandxi 
or control of (bodily) desires, and Manodandii or 
control of mind liy Piaii.iyama. 

(//) Staj)' of KfioivU'diTK", The one start of the 
Ekiuhindin repiescnls Jnanani or the consciousness 
of 1 am brahman," and it is conceived as a i)anda 
heranse it kills the deadly animals of attachment 
and hale &c. wliich arc the olTspiiiig of ilualiiy or 
diversity. 

(^) Ife who is Paramahamsa in name only. 

(/) Goes to tcrrilde hells : experiences various 
Slates of awful pain and misery in the after-life for 
his having been false to the ideals ot the t)rder, 
his t^iivadhanna, 

is) f^nowhig Piiramahams,} \ Knowing the 

vast difference between the and Air/M 


jiatlis, be shims the one fraught w'ith pain, and 
follows the other full of bliss, and thus reaches the 
highe.sl 7’ii/ iya stage beyond both of them. 

Oi) — Xo Devas or the like. 

(/>) fh' offers manes: He is not required to 

perfi>rm the Shraddha cereimmy. 

(r) The Sanm-xisin ivill: by liis successful 

practice of detachment (>f self from all objects, and 
iiis reliinjnishing both gornl and evil, the I'arama- 
bamsa is not doininaleil Iw die will of gaining any- 
thing fur biniself, but rests ever coiilenl widi what- 
e\or comes lo him ol itself. 

0/) hi voeatlon to G»d in any image. 

tr‘) Vxdedkixwy .uemony \ Prayers olTeroil lo the 
chosen Doily, at the end of woisliip, to retire lo 
His Supreme .Xbu Je. 

(/) Phenomenal re v/f/ — in its gross and subtle 
p.specls as conceived by the .senses and llie mind. 

(g) I/e sees -for ho has become the 

Absolute. 

(//) * / ’ nor ' tJhm ' : The Self as individualised in 
himself, or in olliers. 

f/) Xor ‘ all this ' — nniversc as existing in brah- 
man, having no separate idea of Phis and That, 

( /■) The Sannvxisifi f-'t : Having dwell thus far on 
the naluro of the illuminated Paramahamsas, the 
l;|)anishail speaks now of the duties of those 
Sannyasins who are yet striving lo reach the (ioal. 

{k) lias no home : builds no home ( Math ) for 
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laccept anythin" made of "<dd or llu; like, lie should not have a body of disciple.s, or accept 
wcallli (/). If it lx*, asked w hat liari!! there is in acceptin" them, (ihe reply is^ yes, there is 
harm (;w) in doiiij; so. llecaiise if tlu^ Saniiyasin hioks at "old with lonjpn"^ he makes him- 
self a killer of Jhahman (;;); because if the Sannx dsin touches "rdd with lon;4in", he becomes 
degraded into a Cliaiiclala (<;); because if he takes gold with h)ngin", he makes himself a 
killer of the Atman (/). Therefore, the Sannyasin must neither see, nor touch, nor lake gold, 
with longing (t/), (;*) All desires of the mind cease to exist, (and constMjuentl) ) he is not 

agitated by grief, and h«as no longing for hapjiine.ss ; renunciation of atlachmenL to sense- 
plensure.s comes and he is ever)'whcre nnattached in good ov evil, (consequently) he neither 
hates nor is elated (j). The outgoing tendency of all the sense-organs subsiiles in him who 
rests in the Atman ahme (/). Realising “ I am that Jh*ahman who is the One Infinite Knowl- 
edge - 131 i.s.s,” lie reaches the end of liis desires (;/), vei il}* he readies the end fif his desires. 

Here ends the Raramahainsopaiiishad with the Sun/ifin/Zm “ Oiii ! O Devas, &c. ( see 
p. 14. Jan. no.) 



himself, lost he hccoiiirs allachcd to it ; and conso- 
quoiUly he docs mil live in the same |»l:icc. Jii fact 
he should not know where ho will sh rp next.. 

(/) nV(7//// - such as, oxen, fields, resl-lioiiscs 
for Iravellers and pilgrims, &c. 

(;;/) Ifiirm — according to the Shaslras. 

(«) Aftikfx Brahman : hv his denying Brah- 

inan as the only Reality and all else as unreal, he 
makes Brahman a nonentity to him. 

{p) ChandtUa : a person of the iinloiichahle ca.stes. 

(yi) If ht takes Atman \ By his attacliinent 

to gold and thinking himsell as its eiijoyer he kills 
the true nature of llie Self in him, which is unat- 
tached, infinite, and is ever the non-enjoyer. Says 
the Smrili : “ Who lhink.s the Airnaii as hcliig 
olherwi.sc than what It really is, what sin is there 
which is not done by that thief, the killer of the 
Self.” 

(^) The Sannydsin longing : Which implies 

that the Jsannyasin should not likewise licar and 
t^lk about gold, or extol it, or make use of it, in 


any way, for Ids self-crealcd needs. 

(/*) All dt^irt'S : 'I'he great le.sults wliirh 
follow one after another by the reiiuncialioii of 
(iold are now staled. 

(s) He neither hates --\\\ 9 , enemies, nor is elated 
with lliose who treat liim with utmost consideration, 
because he has ri.scui above the ideas of ** friend and 
foe,” “likes and dislikes.” 

(/) Him who rests alone. \ The Smrili thus 

extols the hliss such a one posscs.ses : “ The 
happiness enjoyed hy the King of the gods, or by 
the .st.vereign rider "of all men, is nothing com- 
pared to ilial which belongs to the Vogin who is 
devoid of alliichment and is steadfast in the KnowU 
xlgo of Ihe .Self.” 

(//) He reaches desires: He has no more any- 
thing to desire for, no want to satisfy, nodiity iin- 
peiforiiicd. The .Smrili says: “The Yogin who is 
satisfied with the nectar of Self-knowledge, who has 
reached tlie end of desires, has no more any duty 
which i.s yet to he performed. If he feels {he re- 
verse he is not a knower of Truth.” 



GLEANINGS 


There is no hope for a pcoph? iti Mils life or any 
other life \intil il lias Icanil that all forins of 
labour arc di^nilicd and all forms of idleness a 
disi»riico. The most inipoilanl ihinu^ in llie eilm a- 
tioii of a i»ro\viii;; rare is lo leoi h il to keep its 
feet on the ^roniul. J)r. !itu\ktr \\\uliin!^!on, 

* 

* «- 

To be open-minded, to slrii^lpile ai*ninsi pre- 
rnneeptions and hold them in duo snlijretion. (o 
koej) the avenues of llic inlolll«^onc<^ free ami nn- 
bloekcd, lo lake pains (hat Iho scales of ihe jndi;- 
incnt should be always even and fair, lo w(di ome 
new iriilhs when lh.*y have proved their lillc, ch^ipile 
the havoc they may make to old and cherished 
beli<*.fs - these may sound like commonplace (jnalilies 
well within every man's reach, but evperii’nce shows 
that in j)rni.tiee they are. the rarest. Mr, Asquit/t 
ill his Adilress vit the Aberdeen Univcibity. 

* 

«■ * 

All faiths spring from ibc Fast. The Star of 
Ih^lldcbein viNCs e\er on I la; I '.astei n liori/.on, and 
uj»on tin; I'roimd (if the Far k’ast have trod the 
liistoiic Dixinilies Wln.nn ihe woild worships, even 
i(.i this present day. The sciipliiivs ol the world 
were peiineil in the Fast. From the luisi came the 
win Id's f^reat po 'pin ts and apostles. It w.is ihe 
lon;»in.i; (jf the ‘•[real hem I of llu: l■;a^l tliat bi r»iiL;hc 
lortli from its .soil tln-y who are styled the Saxinijr.s 
(if Men, Ihiddha, Krishna, Christ. Old in time 
with her j;reat deserts and pl.iins ami valleys strewn 
with the wreck of jiasl civilisations, the Fast is 
yoini;^ in its and even now that youth is 

nianilesl in the nrgeneraiiun ul the Faslerii na- 
tions. * * * 

* * 'J'he West is discovering God through sciences ; 
the Fast discovers (Jod through religion, and for a 
perfect religion and also for a perfect philo.sophy 
we need the solidity of scienlilic evidence as well 
as the soaring on the wings of spirit. 'Flic West is 
developing more and more perfect vehicle.s for the 
lransmi.ssion of truth, and the Fast, diving deeper 
and deeper into the sea of intelligence and exis- 
tence, secures larger and more precious pearls of 
truth. The West moves in circles of enormous 
circumference. The Fast strikes the centre. 'Fhc 


West is logical, rmpirirnl, and ever mrwing close lo 
the stjore of the tangible, while the Orient sails far 
into the expanse of the Lbdvuowii.— 77/<' Ajr//iV*. 

* * 

There should be less worship and more work 
amtmg men. 

Adodwhom limited intellect could comprehend 
wouhl not be a duil, the iiUellec.l would be the 
greater. 

Wisdom, po\v(;r, bem; licence, and the piMCc that 
passeth all iindersiantling. tlwsf; come not from 
above, but from within. - AVic./zv/ C. Nivtihll, 

♦ 

* # 

Rhythmic breathing takes away fatigue, whether 
phy'*ical or mental: it is calming and eidighleniiig 
in its eHeia ; it awakens and sirengiluMis ]>sycliic 
power; il the spirit lie ih*| Messed, relief is immediate- 
ly alToiiled by it. I know nolhini^ so soothing, and 
at the same lime so invigorating, as .scienlitic, 
rhylhinic. breathing, consciously practised according 
lo tin; laws laid dtiwn by Swami Vivekananda. in his 
h.clures on the Vnga Fhihisc^phy. People will 
iK-ver midcrsland or believe this, until they patiently 
anil peisevedngly i)rac:ise it aiul discover for them- 
selves its inestimable value. —Ciirty luirnar^ in 
" Hibby’s Annual. " 

•> 

* 

•• Wlnm our names are blotted oiif, and our pl.ace 
know.s us no more, the energy of each social 
service will remain, and so loo, lei us not forget, 
will each social dis.seixii.e ri;maiu,like theuncuding 
stream of one of nature's forces. 'I'he thought 
that this is so. may well iigiiieii the poor perplexi- 
ties of our daily life, and even sooilic the pang of 
its calamities; it lifts us from our feel as on 
wings, opening a larger meaning lo our private toil 
and a higher purpose to oiir public endeavour; 
makes the morning as w>e awake lo its welcome, 
and the evening like soft garment as it wraps u.S 
about ; il nerves our arms with boldness against 
opprcs.si()n ami injustice, and strengthens our voice 
with deeper accents against falsehood, w'hile we are 
yet in the full noon of our days — ^)'es. and perhaps 
it will shed some ray of consolation, when our eyes 
arc growing dim to it all, .and \vc go down into the 
Valley of Darkness.’*- Aiorlty^ 
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NKW.S AND MISCELLANIES 

(CUr.I.KD AND CONDKNSK.D KKOM YARIOU.S SOURCES) 

On the occasion of Swamiji’s l)ii tli<hiy anniversary 
at the Sevashraina, Kaiikhal, 2,000 poor people 
were siimpluoiiNly fed, besides ico Sadhiis as 
menlioiied in page 45. 

Thk cifflitli anniversary of the Ramakrislina 
Anath Randhii Samili, Salkhia, was celebrated with 
great ecA?/. About two thousand poor people were 
fed sumptuously and hundreds of people received 
prasihi. There were several Sankirlan parlies who 
enlivened the occasion with their religious songs. 
The whole grouinl was decorated with Hags, buntings 
and ])ictiires of Sri Kaniakrishna. 

Unokr the heading “ Krishna’s Teachings and 
Modern Belief,” Klla Wheeler Wilcox, the well- 
known American writer, coiitribiites a short article 
to Baba Hharali’s “/,/ij^///<y AWA/,” in which she has 
a word of sympathy for the inissionary propaganda 
carried on by Hindu Sanuya.sins in Amoiica. She 
writes - 

“ During the last two decades there has been an^ 
exchange of spiritual courtesies between America 
and India. Our extreme interest in converting the 
people of that land to our faith has been politely 
returned by them, with an etpial desire to awaken 
us to a realisation of the beauties of their religions. 

“For this piirpo.se they have sent us several wise 
scholars and teachers of ttieir philosophy. 

“ The passing of Vivekananda was like the flash- 
ing of a mighty star upon uiir wondering eyes, for, 
in truth, no greater, wi.ser, truer, holier soul ever 
dwelt among us than this marvellous man who has 
gone into the spirit life.” 

Sunday, the 5th. Feb., witnessed a truly patriotic 
performance of the younger generation. An 
enthusiastic company celebrated the birthday anni- 
versary of Swami Vivck.'inanda on a grand scaie, of 
course with the full sympathy and liberal help of 
the public of Conjeeverani. A long and varied 
programme was gone through and the whole affair 
looked as solemn and serious as possible. In the 
morning at 7-30 a. m., a Bhajana ])erformance took 
place. Afterwards tin* poor were sumptuously fed. 
In the evening at 5 -3c, a large and representative 


meeting was held in the local GIiIb’ School, 
under the presidency of Mr. C. N. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar ?i. a. A unitpio foatiire of the proceeding 
was. that the cultured audience were satisfied with 
oriental seals. 'Fhc C'liairman’s concluding speech 
was a triumphant one and clearly showed his hroad- 
iniiuicdiiess, and his ileep knowledge of the Hindu 
Shaslras. 'I’he learned president particularly deplored 
the ircalment accorded to the low-caste men by the 
so-called higher castes. At night, a large portrait 
of the Swami was carried in procession through 
the sliccls. 'J‘he function was a grand success 
and rellecls much cieilit u[)on the piime movers. 

- -A correspondent to the “ Suulh Indian Mail.” 

At the first anniversary meeting of the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society, Madras, held in the 
Anderson Hall under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
Mr. M. Hammic, 1 . F., '^\r. Justice Krishiiaswami 
.\iyar ronchided his very in.struclive and el(H|uent 
speech on the ways and means of elevating the de- 
pressed classes, with the following words : I will 
say only one word in conclusion. T happened to 
rcinemhei' the words of a great Indian than whom 
in iny judgment lliere has been no greater man 
wiiliin the last fifty years among us — I refer to 
Swami Vivekananda. tl.oml and continued cheers). 
In one of his addresses he sai»l, “ I know of no 
greater service that the belter classes ( an render to 
the depressed cla.sses in the land than to educalcj 
them and to develop in them the sense of their loss 
of indiviilnality, in onler that they may rise to a 
belter conception of their own dignity as human 
beings and a belter knowledge of the conditions of 
their existence.'' 1 |,hink those words are words 
which we are bound to inscribe in our hearts. And 
if we follow in the footsteps of that great teach- 
ing, wc should be able to triumph and to say, 

if not in a decade or two, at least at the end of fifty 
years, that wc have achieved a noble task worthy of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice of our ancestors. 

“Wic have reimiincd this whole year in Australia, 
and delivered over 4(xi speeches.” says the .Sister 
Avabamia in the January no. of the “ Star of the 
East,” in reviewing the last year’s Vedanta work there. 

It is considered likely that the Kumaon division 
will soon he made a regulation tract ns part of the 
Agra province and be brought as a consequence/ 
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for judicial purposes, under the Allahabad High 
C'ourl. 

A NOTKWOiiTJiY feature of the proceedings of the 
recenl All-India Convention of Religions at Allaha- 
bad, was a brief discourse on Sikhism by a Sikh 
missionary lady of Kashmir, Pandila Jivan Mukta. 
'J’liis laily is the lirsi Sikh widow who has devoted 
her life to missionary work among her sisters in 
the Punjab. She starled a girls' sehotjl (which now 
also conn)iises a Widows’ Home ) at jammii 5 
years ago. This was the first girls’ school in that 
Province and has now some 3 to scholars on its rolls. 

Skim ATI Satya Bala Devi sends a very interesting 
letter from New York on Hindu music to the 
“Ainrita Bazar Patiika. " She is a y«>ung Ihah- 
inan lady who has gone to America nml devo- 
ted herself to the cause of the rniich-neglecteil art 
of Hindu music. As in many other Pine Arts, in 
music too the Hindus made very great progress and 
it is no exaggeration to s:iy that the Hindu music 
was l)i\iught. almost to a *<uile <if peifecliun in days 
of yore. With their fall, tlu'ir music has fallen, 
and one who succeetls in recovering this divine art 
of HindiU music as this Bengali Lady is sliiving to 
do, deserves their best thanks. 

'I’wo .Sanskrit inscriiiiions, said to bo the first yet 
discovered in China, have been found by Cann- 
mandanl D'Ollone during his reccml mission, of 
which an accuiinl appears in tlnr current mimber of 
the Ci^niplcs Rentius of the Acadeinie des Inscrip- 
tions: The bellowing is taken from the Athtnu uni 
of September 24th : 

'J'lie Sanskrit inscription at Viiii-nan-Scn was 
found on a pyramid over h metres higli, covered 
with Buddhist sculptures which M. D'Ollone con- 
biders to he more graceful and delicate than any 
others now existing in China. He hazards the 
guess that those on the lower part, wliich arc dis- 
tinctly Chinese in 'I'yjic, were executed by native 
artists, while those on the upper, on which llie 
Sanskrit inscription apiiears, were the work of 
sculptors imported from India. 

'I'liE proposed Proclamation Pillar at Allahabad 
will be rai.se(I about 55 feet above the ground and 
will stand in the middle of a jdalform 33 feet 
square. The design of the pillar is like that of the 


lion-lopped pillar of Asoka at Sarnath ; over the 
four lions at the top of the pillar rests tlie British 
Crown. In the middle of the pillar rin one side 
will be a medallion of Victoria the (Juod, and on 
another that of the King J'hnperor Kdward VII. 
l'’uitlier iK>wn extracts from the great Proelamation 
of the Queen will be inscribed oil one siile in Eng- 
lish, and on llie other two sides translalions in the 
vernaculars in Xagari ami Urdu. On the fourth side 
will he inscribed extracts from the Proclamation 
issued by His Majesty the late King- Emperor on 
November 2, iyo8, and also from the gracious 
message receiilly sent to the Princes and peoples 
of India by His .Majesty, King (ieorge V. The 
pillar will thus be an emblem of the union of 
Hindus, Mahommcilans and Europeans, of diverse 
races, creeds and castes, which inhahii the Indian 
Empire under llie a;gis of the Biiiish Crown. It 
will stand in a large and beautiful park to be 
called the Minto Park. 

I.\ the course of an address in London, Mr, 
Btiokcr T. Washington said that the Tuskegee 
Institute was started in a little shanty with one teach- 
er ami 30 sliidimls. To-day it h;ul helween i,5cx3 
and 1.7CO men and women students, who tame 
from 36 .Slates in the Union and 22 foreign coun- 
tries and 176 inslriictors and helpers. It stood on 
2.000 acres and with four exceptions its i/j build- 
ings were almost wholly consliucled bv the labour 
of the students The propel ly was valued at about 
S i.coo.coo, and there .\:is not one dollar of mort- 
gage upon it. 'J’he annual exjiense of carrying on 
the work of the Institute was rS When 

the negro was freed he fell lliai labour with the 
liaiids was past, and sliiileiifs came to him in di.s- 
giist when they found they had to jiiii up their own 
buildings. His answer to them was that the object 
of llie Institute was not to work the negro, but to 
leacli the negro how to work, 'riiere was a vast 
dilTcronce between being worked and wmking. The 
greatest .single achievement at Tu.skegee was to be 
found in the change that had come over the mil- 
lions of his race in regard to the siildect of labour, 
for there was no hope for any race iiiiiil it had 
learned that all forms of labour were dignilied and 
all forms of idleness a disgrace. From the Tu.skegee 
Institute alone 6,ouo men and women had been 
sent out who would he found at woi k in all parts 
of the Southern States, and in demand by whites as 
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well us blacks for the supervision of fiiriiis, indus- 
trial esUiblisliiiiciils, and sclinols. 'rii.slu-'f^ee was 
crilicixed for payiiiir u>o iniicli aUcniioii to the 
iiialeiial lliinj»s of life. Tlicv bclioveil ilioniii«r|ily 
in the ethical and more iinportaut side of life, but 
it was diilii'iilt to inukc a ^uud Christian of a 
hungry mail. 

IN MEMORIAM : 

(i) Mrs. Olk Rull. 

Wk have to record with ileep regret llic passing 
awav of Mrs. Ole Ihdl, at her honn^ in C!aniliridge, 
Mass., U. S. on the iSih. of Jaimarv. She was one 
of the most devoted huly iliseiples of Swaini Viveka- 
iianda,and tlie Rainakrishiia !\Iission will ever cherish 
her loving inemoi v hji the many ineslimable seixiivs 
she rendered to the cause of Swamiji. She was one 
of those beautiful souls whoso mission in life 
seemed to he to help the cause of good in vaiious 
spheres hy all me.ins that lay in her ]»ow?r. 'I'liough 
possessed of considerable wealth an<l repulalioii she 
was most simple in hei habits and tmassuining in her 
ways. Though of a c'eriain reiired disposition, her 
motherly alTeclion aiul sympathy lor all Ixntmed 
always in her kindly face. She w.as the host»of 
Swamiji and paity during their visit to Kashmir in 
i8t;8. Her love for India and Indians was deep, 
and she fiiilhered not a little the eaiiso of I’diu atiiig 
our girls on national lines, though iliis is little 
known to the |)iihlic. We cull below the remaiks of 
the London c<^rrespondent of the '* Ainrila Lazar 
ralrika, ’ dated Jan. 21 : • 

There will he many in India, perhaps ]»articiilar- 
ly in Calcutta, who will feel that aiioliier good 
friend has |)asscd out .-ight when they receive 
tidings of the death of Airs. Olo Bull, which took 
place at Cambridge, Alassachiisets, last Wednes- 
day ( 18th. January ). It was Airs, liuirs close 
friendship with Sister Nivedila - whose name is a 
household word now in India • that brought her in- 
to intimate touch with the people of India, ami her 
interest in the thoughts and movement.s of the 
country was particularly keen and sympathelic. Jl 
was simply an evidence of her beautiful character, 
for everywlicre that her name is known she is re- 
membered as a genero 's 'riend to serious thinkers 
and workers. A delightful personality and a re- 
nowned musiciaib her life had its great love ro* 


mance. Slie was not twenty years of age when Ole 
Bull, a Norwegian musician of great ability and 
renown, and a great patriot as well, met her in 
America and hoard her play, lie not only admired 
her musical talent hut he loved her for herself, and 
the young gill in her teens married the musician of 
sixty, then at the height of his fame. Mrs. Bull has 
been a willow since iSSo, but her Life of her bus- 
banil, piibli>lied long ago, shows how deep was the 
dcvotii.iii f)i lliL-ir niaiiied life. 'I'o Sister Nivedila 
the sincere sympathy of Indian and European 
friends will he e.\teiu!ed. 

(:») .SwAMi Saiunanda. 

Thk Kamakrislma Sangli.i ilepKne the loss of 
Swumi .‘^adaiMiida, who entered Mafulsamtidhi at 
3 o’clock in the :ifiorni)on on the iSih. of February 
at the age of years. J le met aiul entertained 
Swumi Vivekaiiunvla as guest ihiiing his wanderings 
in the United l’iu\im;es at the latter end of the 
eighties ill the last ci-nliny, and was so much iiii- 
pii’sseil by his lo\iiig life dial he gave up his .sitiia- 
tiun and took .Sannx.iNa from him. lie was thus the 
first disciple of Swamiji and served him willi a rare 
de\oli<in ever aflerwanN. In fai.t he accompanied 
Swamiji in almost all his Indian tours .since he 
landcilat Colombo in the heginning t>f 181^7, and 
atleiivlcd to his personal coinfoils to the minutest 
dei.iils. 'riiere was no work so liaril, no dillicully 
so imMirmoniU.d^Ie, no \.oi(i of command .so iin- 
]>raclic.d>]e, that lie could not c.ury into elTecI, — 
for the .sake of Swamiji. Heroic in his ways, loving 
ill his maimers, self-l’orgetl'iil in succoming the 
needy and the alirktcil, he won the liearts of every- 
liudy who came in touch with him. His exemplary 
.scrvic'cs in the plague-relief and smdi ulher works of 
the Alission, evoked universal wonder. He would 
lovingly cm brace, bodily, one suffcMing from sniall- 
jiox or jilague, laughing to scorn any fear of conta- 
gion dial rniglii lie suggested to him hy friends. 

Swumi Saduminda had been afllicted with 
diahele.s for some time, and for more than three 
years had been confined to his bed. He was faith- 
fully nursed by several of his young disciples 
during the long illness. As he passed away, the 
Swam! gazed earnestly at the photograph of his be- 
loved Guru, Vivekanaiuia, and with “ Swamiji, 
Swamiji/' on his lips entered Mahdsamddhu 
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Hindu Widow’s Home Association, Poona. 

{^Regintertid under Act XXI of 1860 , ) 


The IKomo fouudod 15 years ago by the Association for tlio odncation and amolioration 
of the condition of widows is situatod at Hingno Budmk at a distance at 4 miles from Poona. 

It has on its board such distinguished persons as Dr. Bhandarkar^ the Honourable G. K, 
Goklitilo and Mrs, Ramabai; widow of the late Justice Ranado. 

.Vmoug the members of the Association may bo found persons like II. B. Sir George 
(llarke., K. If. the Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda and many Princes and Chiefs as well as 
enlightonod people in all parts of India. 

The workers in the Home are mostly ladies who iiave devoted their lives to the work of 
Die lloiiiti in a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

There are over 100 widows at present in the Ashram. The ni;ijority of them being very 
poor have to be fed, clad and educated at tiie expense of the Association out of the money 
collected by public suliscripiioiis. 

By lo years’ hard- work the Association has been able to construct buildings worth 40^000 
rupees. It has also secured a permanent Fund of Rs. 35,000 the interest on which goes to pay 
a part of the current expenses which have now risen to more than Rs. 1200 a month. There is 
also an eurlowmont Fund of Us. 10.000 to bii utilised for awarding scholarships according to 
the wislios of the donors. 

IMiero are in the llouu besides a comidetc vernacular school tlireo branches of Induatr}', 
sowing, weaving and knitting solely managed by ladies. Knglish is tauglit as a second language 
from the vornacnlar fourth. And with tho growing needs of the inmates it is intended to bring 
up the Knglish studies up to the Kntraucc Examination standard in three years more. 

Thirty students of the Home are now working as teachers, mid-wivos, nurses &c. in 
difToront jiarts of India, and 50 more will bo ready for work within the next 5 years. 

Visitors from various jiarts come to sec the Home and express their satisfaction at its 
huniblo work whiidi is perha]is 11111400 in India. 

The following table shows at a glamre how the institution is developing. 
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Earnest Appeal. 

The fcAv facts noted ovorlciif will cimvince even an indifferent observer that the 
Home is supplying a very real public WTint. There has l)een a distinct chan^ for the 
l)etter in the public opinion regjirding the tresitmcnt of Avidows and the Home has its 
humble part in it. The utility of the home and its satisfactoiy mansigement by 
the present Avorkers are noAv cstablislied facts. AVhat is uncertain is its per- 
manency on account of its dependence on charity- Hie jiresiait financial ofmdition 
though not satisfactory is not bad. But A\diere is th(5 guarantee of its continuanc^e ? 
Tills being tlie only institution suited for the edui’^ition of ehlcrly Avomen it is not 
able to keep pace witli tlie ever incraising ftow of inmates. Extensions aiii urgently 
needed. The rcxims .are getting cmAAaleil and unless one more (|uadr.mgle! is add(‘d 
to the pi'esent structures of 40,000 rupees avo sluill be constmineil t o stop admissions. 
Want of funds, it is fi^ared, AA'ill com|Ael us not only to stop ncAV adinissuAiis but cut 
doAAai even tlie pi^sent number. This aauU be a rc4rognul(5 step and Ave arc 
determined to do our utmost before sinking AA'illingly to such a hwi^l. 'riuxsc aa'Iio 
liave seen the Institution biA'c Ixien convinml that it bids fair Avilh in an appi*i‘ciably 
short period to lKX!ome a model institution if it receives a steady sup|M»rt. A few 
rich and cliaritably disposed pcTsonscan help it a grojAt wav hut a number of men 
of moderate means too can like little drops of AA’ater and litr.le grains of sand make it. 
mighty like the ocean and the land by ImcManiiig annual subsi.M'iliers from a rupei^ 
u])AA"ard. AVe trust th.at our a|>peal aa'UI not la* in A'aiii. 

Kiiigia* Ihidriik. I I). K. Kakvk, 

lOlh Vvlininrij 1U1I, J \"km t«ai \AM.insiii, 

Scci’ctarics. 


y. It. Iuf (‘ii(liiig .•iuii'criUrft arc ruipu'^toil tu M'iiii in thuir uaiucs and addro5:!:es legibly 
writton. It is coiiA’ciiient to collect money by sending our reports per V, P. P. Back ri.‘ports or any 
further information will he gladly sent on application 

A. It, Vrrss. /‘fifi/i//. 





sTrar I 

Aiitha f jta, /. Hi, 4 


Alise! Awake ! and stop not till the goal is r??arlied. 

— .sVfi/wi llct>hinnntl4. 


Vo!.. XVI ] APRIL lull [ No. 177 

SKI RAMAKRTSITNA\S TKACIIINGS 

JNANA AND IJlIAKTl— V, 


O. — UnlKSS one covers their eyes, the un- 
trained liorscs will not move a sinj^le step. Is 
it possible to realise God, unless one’s passions 
arc kept under control ? 

Master: Thou speakest of Jnnna-j^oga, the 
Palh of Knowlcdj^c or Disciiinination which 
leadcth to G»)d. The Knowinj^ One sailh, 
‘One must first be pure if one desirelh to see 
God. One must first contr«)l one’s passions. 
I’irsl Self-discipline, then Knowlcdjjje of Giid.* 
There is another path leading to God, — the 
Valh of Devotion ( Hhakti-yo"a). Once there 
comes in the human soul the Love of (iod, 
once the chanting of His Holy Name filletli 
the devotee witlt joy, no effort is needed for 
the control of the passions. Such control 
cometh of itself. 

Can a man troubled with grief be in a mood 
to enter into a quarrel, or to join a feast, or 
to give his mind up to pleasures of the senses ? 

Doth the “rainy-weather insect*** seek 
^larkncss once it hath seen the light ? 

* All ant which develops wings and flies .iboat after or 
a heavy fall ©£ rain, 


smiling): 0, it doth not,— it will 
ratlier nisli upon the tlame, and perish. 

Master: That is not so with the true 
worshipper of God. The Living Light tn 
which he is drawn doth not burn and canse. 
death. It is like the light of a gem, siiining 
yet soft, cool and soothing. It bnnieth not 
blit illnininetb the heart with Peace and Joy, 

Vr.KIl.V these cnstoiners ( of the world ) 
seek for pulse (meaning a worthless com- 
modity). It is given to pure souls alone, who 
have not touched the world, to love Gnd 
alone — to have One .Aim, — to have the mind 
fixed upon the Lord. 

Knowlktxik relating to God keepctli pace 
with faith. Where there is little faith it is 
idle to look for much knowledge, 

(To Narendraj: So long as one goetli on 
questioning and reasoning about God, one 
hath not seen Him as a Reality. 

Ciil tort I'd nnd ndiiptcd from * The Uoflpcl of 8ri llaiun« 
krisliDu' by .M. 
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TO RAMAKRISIINA PARAMAIIAMSA 


RnmaknVslina Pnrnmaliamsn, 
God-intoxicated Sago, 

From the unreal to the real, — 

Lead our souls to Thee, Supreme I 

The storm is high and loud the crasli 
iMom crest of wave to rock-bound sliore ; 
But, Holy Spirit, safe are we, 

So long as we remember Tliee. 

Weary of the fever, O Sage, 

Weary are we of the living death ; 

Would that we might rest our souls 
In the Lotus Blossom of Thy Peace. 

Thou in bliss and calm serene 
Dwellest in the Deepest De[)lhs; 

Thon dost know the Voiceless Silence 
Of the Ocean’s Secret Life, 

I.ove, all infinite and tender, 

Merge our souls into Thy Soul ; 

What care wc for the restless sin face. 
What would wc with its ceaseless strife I 


'That would wc with the endless ache 
Of desire on desire, 

When Thy Infinite Bliss and Peace 
Can alone sufiice our souls? 

Thou alone art Real anil True, 

Thou, the Form of all these shadows ; 

Thou, the Essence, Thou, the Bliss, 

For which so anxiously we strive. 

Let us sec Thy Face Revealed, 

Impart Thy Vision Beatific ; 

Destroy in us all finite life. 

Instil in us the Life Divine. 

Before Thcc, Lord, all sorrows vanish ; 

Thy Grace makes shadows [)ale and fade, 
And the Fulness of Thy Glory 
Dispels all falseness, death and pain. 

O more than Teacher, more than Sage, 
Verily 'riion art divine ; 

That Self in Thcc, That Self is G.al, 

That Inmost Self the Rishis taught. 

F. J. ALIiXANrJF.R, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


W E need now more than ever the urge 
of the religions impulse. Personality, 
without the religious impulse, reaches, grasps, 
desires. Personality, willi the religious im- 
pulse, seeks self-effacement and renounces 
self. 

The religious instinct is the restilt of in- 
numerable efforts towards tlic development 
of that great method of perceiving life as 
relative to That wliich life attempts to but 
never can express -God — The Infinite. The 
religions man con''crns himself not with the 
expression but with That which is iiu arnated 


relatively in the expression- -and That is the 
Highest — Goil. 

The religious instinct is a growth from the 
beginning and ]:)oints toward the ICnd-ward- 
ness of all things — God. It began with the 
desire instinctive on the part of unthinkable 
numbers of struggle from lower forms of men- 
tal anil sense life upward to the life religion-. 
It suggests the remote and infinite goal t(v 
wards which tlie soul is progressing, and tliat 
goal is the point to wliich the utmost educa- 
ted desire and training of will and mind can 
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lead the surge of human life — Niivana— 
Mukti — Rcalisalioii. 

The instinct is llic idea incarnate ; the ideas 
incarnate of tlie Bhagavad-Gita were Krishna ; 
those of the IJpanisluids were Yajnavalkya, 
were Maitre}'i. In so far as the soul ex- 
presses the ideal it is one with it, and, in this 
sense, great teaciiers are Incarnations because 
they fully express and livingly interpret the 
ideal which hinnanity has conceived of God. 
In this sense, also, the Guru is God. 

Try to understand religion to be a natural 
fact, not soiiiething dissociated from reason 
and experience, but the highest development 
of these. It is not abnormal from life ; it is 
the most normal and natural of normal and 
natural things. As the Swami Vivekananda 
held, nothing should be accci)tcd as truly 
icligious that antagonises reason and experi- 
ence. Religion is the fuirdment of life ; it is 
not negative to life, but the positive result of 
having lived in the widest, deepest and high- 
est ways. 

Life is the greatest education ; living and 
exi)crience are the educators of the mind. A 
man must be judged not by his intellectual 
standards, but by the depth and [)urport of 
his desires. A man may be a fool in technical 
and academic knowledge and yet a sage in 
the way he feels and desires. 


Go below and find the flame on which 
personality lives and feels, not on what it 
thinks. Thinking is light, but living is pon- 
derous and, according to the character of his 
feelings, are we to judge a man. In this light 
one understands how Christ, how Buddha, how 
Sri Ramakiishna were teachers not so much 
by what they said, but by the glowing and 
divine example of their lives. To tiiem, as to 
all saints, religion is the living out of the idea. 
It is the idea made actual, the subjective 
transformed into the objective. 

Thought is constantly becoming instinct. 
One’s instincts, one’s temperament are the 
composite of the activities of the mind. Be- 
neath the surface of the mind is the heavy 
undertow of tendencies. These are to be 
weighed, for these count. Thinking is only 
describing the ideal; living is expressing it; 
the former is philosophy, and the latter, reli- 
gion, and in India, particularly, thinking and* 
living have always been one. In the West 
this has not been so. Philosophy and religion 
have, for the most, been considered separately. 

“Wouldst thou perceive the Infinite, then 
loosen thy anxious hold on the finite. Wouldst 
thou understand the veal Self, understand 
what is the not-sclf. Be thou able to gaze 
alone and unafraid into the Infinite Whole 
wherein all parts are absorbed.” 


PAPERS ON EDUCATION.-II 

Bv THE Sister Nivedita 


TN a perfect education, we can easily dis- 
^ tinguish three different elements, not 
always clironologically distinct. First, if we 
would obtain from a human mind the highest 
possible return, we must recognise in its edu- 
cation the stage of preparing it to learn, of 
Uaiiiing it to receive iinpiesbions, of develop- 


ing it intensively, as it were, independently 
of the particular branch of knowledge through 
which this is done. Of the very existence of 
this phase of the educational process, many 
arc unaware. 

Secondly, in all historic epochs, but pre- 
eminently in this modern age, there is a cer- 
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tain characteristic fiind of ideas and concepts 
whici) is common to society as a whole, and 
must be imparted to every individual, wlio is to 
pass, in his mature life, as efficient. This is 
the element tiiat is supposed in the common 
acceptance to be the whole of eel neat ion. It 
bulks tlie lai’i^est. It costs the most labour. 
It is the process that it is most obviously im- 
possible to eliminate. And 3'et it is really 
only one of three elements. And strange to 
say it is the very one which is least essential 
to the manifestation of what we call genius. 
Nevpr was there a perirKl in the world’s history, 
when this as|)cct of education was so lar^e or 
imperative as to-day. ‘ Geography, history, 
algebra and arithmetic, all that makes up the 
worry and fret of childish life,* as some one 
said, 'arc in reality the key to a glorious 
city. They arc the franchise of the modern 
consciousness. Carrying them, a man has a 
basis of communication with the whole wide 
tYorld of educated minds.’ 

But thirdly, these two elements taken to? 
gether, ill their higliest degree (and it is quite 
possible to be taken as - educated,’ on a very 
modest allowance of the second, only ! ) will 
pnly prepare the niind for real education. 
They are nothing more than preliminary con- 
ditions. They are by no means the essential 
itself. Having them, the mind has become a 
fit instrument. But of what ? Wliat shall be 
its message ? VVhat is to constitute the burden 
pf its education ? What is it tliat so much 
preparation has pre[)ared it for? Tlie third 
plem^^nt in a perfect human development 
sweeps away the other two. It takes note of 
them only by implication, as it were, in the 
higher or lower fitness of the mind itself. The 
man meets his guru, and devotes himself to a 
perfect passivity. Or he surrenders to some 
absorbing idea, which becomes the passion of 
his life. Or he takes up a pursuit, and lives 
henceforth for it, and it alone. The phase of 
the one has succeeded to the phase of the 
many. Regardc I rs a mind, the man has be- 
gomp a full human organism, lie iinw stands 


a chance of contributing to the riches of 
humanity as a whole. 

It is characteristic of India that it is tlie 
third and highest of these three elements that 
she has observed and analysed, allowing the 
other two to occur by accident. It is equally 
chraclerislic of the West that it is numbers 
one and two that she has observed and ana- 
lysed, allowing number three to occur by 
accident ! 

Yet all three have their science, and certaiiif 
ly the last is not without it. Egoistic response 
to stimulus, constant mental activity, much 
restlessness and intellectual change of appetite, 
loud self-assertion, argumentativeness, and 
desire to manifest power, are apt to be the 
characteristics of a healthy sejcond stage. But 
when the guru comes, or the idea that is to 
dominate the life is apprehended, there may 
be a keen initial struggle, hut after it there is 
a period of profound apparent (piiet. To see 
the thing as it appears to tlie mind of tlie 
master, is the one necessity. To serve him, 
acting as his hands and feet, as it were, in 
order that that one's mind and heart may be 
made one with his ; to serve him silently, 
broodingly, with the constant attempt {o 
assimilate his thought, this is the method. 
Throughout this period, there is no room foi 
rebellion. Eventually llic guru emancipates : 
he does not bind. |t would be a poor service 
to him, if we felt compelled in his name tu 
arrest the growth of an idea. Eventually we 
have to realise that the service to which he 
has called us is not his own, but that of Trutii 
itself, and that tliis may take any form. Uitt 
in the fpsl place it is essential tliat we begin 
where he left off. In the first place, emptied 
of self, we have to labour to give expression 
to that idea which has struck root in 
through him. In the first place, vve must 
understand that the whole significance of uiir 
own lives depends, first and last, on their 
relation to his life. 


(To be continued). 
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THE PRESENCE OF THE LORD 

HE Presence of the Lord is the only 
Presence in tlic universe. His ]«'ace is 
on fill sides. His Hec'irt is the Cosmic Heart. 
And all actujns tliat are peinjiined anywhere 
and at any time arc pei furnicd throii,i;li 1 1 is 
C osmic Will. And all the splciulonrs of the 
stars anil of the waters and mountains are the 
Iracinj^s which He has made with HisC'osmic 
Hand upon the endless canvas of life and all 
the threat and suririni^ thoughts and all the 
aspiring heh^hts of man are the attempt of 
the Lord to see Himself visualized through 
the manifold mirror ut His countless myriads 
of iinaj^es. 

There is nothiin.; hut the Lord. The most 
commonplace and tlie most divine, the lowest 
and the highest are specializations of His 
Own Glorious Nalnrc which transcends all 
limitations that He assumes for His pleasure. 
Man thirsts for fame, but he is really 
thirsting for the Greatness of the Lord. Man 
thirsts for iionours when he is really thirst- 
inj^ to know the Great Name of (lod. lie 
thirsts for wealth, not knowin<T that the only 
wealth is the wisdom which leads to God. 
Man unwittingly searches for and desires the 
Greatest at all times. It is only the truly 
};rcat and the really divine that can ever at- 
tract the divine human soul. Man hungers 
for beauty and lon*»s fur the possession of that 
which attracts, but lie is really thirsting for 
the heart and form of the Lord. 

All the pleasures of the senses are but faint 
shadows of Mis bliss and all the glories of the 
intellect but faint refractions of tlie light of 
bis ciullcss knowledge. All the grandeur in 
the universe is but a feeble description of the 
true Greatness of Him. Me alone is. As the 
Upanishads say, “ Let us, meditating on Mini, 
forget all other things.” 

Who is wise or \yho is foolish ? The wise 
and the foolish are ecpial when His nature 
shines forth. His is the only light and the 


fool and the sinner stand out in His glory as 
bright images and tlie saints and the wise arc 
the suns uf Mis thoiiglit. When He shines 
everything shines after Him.*' Than He there 
is naught. Were He to eiishnjiid Himself in 
the infinite mists of His CJwn lleing, the 
greatest and the smallest would fade alike, 
into nothing. The imiveise itself would vanish 
and all the eteinities would be h^st in the 
enillessness of .1 lim. Glory to Him Who is 
ctcrnalK' the same ! To whom sliall we offcM* 
onr sacrifice if not to Him Who is oiir soul? 
W'e truly exist only when we assert His na- 
ture. Our existence is then infinitely in- 
creased ; it is made infinite when we identify 
our true nature with the nature of Him. Onr 
nature is made glorious through His nature, 
Onr minds are ti ne and onr wisdom pet feet 
only when we iileiilify onr menial life with 
the omniscience of Him. Let us .say : It is 
all Thou, O Lord. It is all Thou.’* Let us 
say: “Not unto ourselves, O Lord, not milQ 
ourselves, but unto Thy Great Name be 
prai.se,’* as sang the Psalmi.st aficr lie had re- 
joiced ill His Pi'c.scnce. 

SOUL PLILASUKE, 

Shall worries, troubles and trials small, 
That shadoweil iiiy path of yme, 

Imprtne the blaze of my heart-fire, 

W'heii Death's wand touches the core ? 

I care not whether *tis light or dark ; 
Whether hot or cold, or sun or frost, 

Steadily I pin my eye to the mark 
Not thinking of what it may cost. 

The nearest thing afore me lies, 

To do will) all my heart and might, 

Is the pleasure dear to me — 

My craving — and my only right. 

I care not what the bearing fruit, 

Whether it will be .sour or sweet, 

To-morrow or day after I’ll ta.ste, 

My work is to Do and 11c and meet. 

— D. K. Rilfci 
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THE SECOND CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS— II 
Tiik Third Day’s PkockrdinCiS. 


The proceedings of the last da}' of the All- 
Iiidia Convention of Religions coinincnccd 
with a prayer by Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. 
The followiii}^ papers were read by the gentle- 
men named : — 

I. Deva Dharina, by Pandit Deva Ratan 
of Deva Samaj, Lahore. 

2. Pushli ]Mar«^a of Vallabhacharya (by Air. 
Laknbhai P. Parch, ex-Jiidj^e of Ahincdabad) 
read by Air. L. Naj^ardass ShrofTuf Bombay. 

3. Sanatana Dliarma, by Pandit (lanj^a 
Vishnu Alisra Kavyatirtha (in Hindi). 

4. Imliaii Christian's Confusion of Faith, 
by the Rev. Air. Rudra of Bcnjral. 

5. Sikhism, by Srimati I’andita jeevan- 
muktiji, Principal, Ciunnayya Patsliala, Jammu 
(ill Hindi). 

6. Hinduism as Universal Religion, by 
Pandit Ghanashyam Sliarma(in Hindi). 

Two more papers on Sikhism, by Prof. 
Jodh Singh and Sardar Nath Singh, and the 
paper on Jainism, by Air. Al. L. Jaini, were 
taken as read. 

The Convention after adjourning for half 
an hour met, and the pnxreedings began with 
a song sung by Siimati Pandita Jeevunmuktiji 
to the accompanimimt of the piano. The fol- 
lowing papers were then read by the gentle- 
men named : — 

7. Gouranga Dharina, by Air. Radha 
Krishna Goswamy of Brindavan (in Hindi). 

8. Christianity, by the Rev. Air. C. F. 
Andrews of Delhi. 

9. Hinduism — Rationale of Synibolisin,by 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyer of Aladras. 

10. Suddhadwaita Philosophy, by Air. L. 
Nagardass Shroff of Bombay. 

II. Vedic Alantras and Alodern Science, 
by Air. Bhagat Ishridas of Lahore. 

There were many other papers which were 
taken as read for want of •ime. 

The President then made the following 


concluding sjieech 

Gentlemen, — Our deliberations for the pres^* 
ent have now come to a close, but I cannot 
let you disperse without thanking you all for 
your presence at this session of the Parliament 
of Religions, and for the living interest you 
have manifested in all its proceedings. Very 
special thanks are due tt) those friends who 
beUmg to various religious camps, for their 
luminous expositions of llieir respective creeds, 
and for the fine spirit of toleration and sym- 
[lathy which pervaileil all they said. 

Alaiiy of } on have come from considerable 
distances and at no little personal inconveni- 
ence to attend these meetings, but I am 
sure you will all feel amply rewarded by the 
kindly welcome yon have received, by the new 
friendshi[)s yon have fornireil, and tiic enlarged 
views yon have obtained by the comparative 
study of Religions which has been placed be- 
fore yon. VVe are making progrciss. I am 
sure we have attained a higher platform for 
our spiritual outlook than we did when last 
wc met at Calcutta, and the oftener we meet in 
the same spirit for conference on these most 
cxaltetl themes, the more we shall be able to 
see human life in a truer perspective, and in 
all the Religions of the world sec (jod’s way 
of revealing Himself to men according as they 
arc able to bear it. I therefore bid you all 
adieu for the iiresent, trusting that you will 
all carry away to }'our homes pleasant mem- 
ories of our short sojourn in Allahabad — 
the City of God. 

Happy to meet, sorry to part. Happy to 
meet again. 

With a vote of thanks to the President, pro- 
posed by the Raja of Hathras and seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Ewing, the Convention 
terminated. 

The delegates were entertained in the 
evening at a garden party by the Reception 
Committee of the Convention. . 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Summary of jMr. A. Talaivasin-ciiam's Si'Kkcii at tiik KuKTv-Mxnr Hirtiiday Anniversary op 
S wAMi i Cki,khratki> hy thk Vivekananda Society or CrLOMRo. 


Thk speaker first dwelt upon the cliaracterislics 
and virlnes which dislinj‘uishcd such great men as 
Swaini Vivekananda, Ihuldha, Sankara, and others 
of the same type. He said : 'I'hc chief charac- 
teristics which distinguish all the great prophets 
of the world and draw us to their feel in adinirnlion 
and love arc their gift of vision, their power to sec 
the primal mysieiies, their ability to j)erccivc, so to 
say, the heart of the universe a-bcaling anil make 
us perceive it, ami liieir capacity to l)e in har!iH>ny 
with the soul of all things, and, above all, to enable 
us to realise the .scheme of the universe. 'I’o such 
men the universe does not bear the commonplace 
aspect that it bears bn* ns ; they sec the world 
transfigured in the all -enveloping railiancc of God 
and, in the words of the [)oet — 

“'I’n tluMii, the meanest flower that blows can give 
'J'lionghl.s, lliat do often lie too deep for tears.” 

'riie speaker then proceeded to explain lliocansc 
of wbirli the birth and existence of such lives were 
the elToct. He ({noted from the (iila where the I.ord 
Krishna say.s : Whenever virtue subsides and \ice 
prevails I (the Lord) manifest ^^yseif to help man- 
kind. So in other words, saiil the sjie.aker, wlrin- 
cver human institutions fail to enconi|)ass hiiinan 
aspirations, whenever the ideals of a people are 
incongruous with the form they are clothed in, the 
Lord incarnates to restore harmony and to establish 
righteousness. Such is the cause of which the birth 
of such great men is the elTect. In the hi'Jtory of 
every nation there are certain c{>nchs in which 
every brancli of human development allains per- 
fection without cfl'ort by a kind of spontaneous 
instinct, and at these divine hours great things 
come to pass by the co-o|icraiion of a thousand 
hidden forces in which great souls or world-spirits 
find a flood of admiration and .sympathy to sus- 
tain them ; and it was at one of those privileged 
and fortunate epochs that Sri Ramakrishna's pray- 
er to God that He should send a fit disciple who 
will fulfil the noble mission which he had under- 
taken, as well as that of Vivekananda’s mother to 
the Lord Vireswara that she should have a sou, was 


answereii hy the T^ord, and the Swami was bom 
on the till). Janiiarv 1S63. It was a lime when ihero 
was a great religions unrest in India and nheii 
innshroom religions were s{)ringing up on all sides 
to elTei t a miserable coiin»romise, as it were, be- 
tween the two diametrically op|)osed systems of reli- 
gious thought which {prevailed at that time in the 
commercial West and in the sjiiritnal Hast. They 
had long {parted conijiany one from tlie other — the 
West in search of the expansion of material and 
worldly {unspccls, and the Last in the pursuit of 
S]nritnal deveh»pinent. ft was at such a critical 
lime in the religions history of India that this great 
world-spirit was horn. He was destined not only 
to confirm the of India in the beliefs of their 

own time-honoured and noble religion, but even to 
effect both in the West and in the New World 
such a religious revival as to ihvealen to shake the 
very foundations of the fabric of dogmas which 
modern ('hiirchianily hail built upon what miglit 
he called a compaiMlively small snbsiralum of 
inilli. He was at the same lime able to convince 
llnun lliat llie ideal of a univer.sal religion was based 
upon Infinite Love, 'rmili anil 'roleraiion, which 
were really the throe cardinal |)rinci{*lt s cand cssem- 
lials of all true religions, anil to such a great ex- 
lenl did he succeed in convincing them of this fact, 
that the oldest philosojihy, vi/... the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, soon became the newest religion among 
one of the most m.aterialistic nations of the world, 
'rhrongh the Swami’s giral and untiring efforts, 
Vedanta Societies at Now Vork and San Lrancisco 
were formed, an* I they have l)eeu and are even 
now doing eminently useful work iu promoting 
the object of the Kamakrishna Mission in llm 
AuKuican Conlineiu and have snccoeiled in gaining 
many distinguished men to their folds. Lrom the 
lime of his niemorahle s{)eech at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions down to the day of his passing 
away, his life was one of exliaordiuary activity 
and self-sacrifice which caused such a considerable 
strain on his bodily frame that it gradually under- 
mined his health, and eight years ago the spiritual 
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woiM bccnniG ])onrer ])y ln<;s of a great cons- 
tructive lliiiikor aiul, as the AmcMicans wtuilil call 
him, ‘an orator by divine riglit/ 'apiince among 
men.' 

'I'be speaker then read ibc ffjllnwing extract 
from a letter wriileii by the .'^aii Francisco Vcilaiua 
Society to tlie broiber-Swainis in Bengal just after 
they heard lliat tlio Swaini was no more “The 
sad news of his untimely death comes to us, with 
all tb« profound mystery of mortal death intensi- 
fied to a profound degree. lie is to us what Jesus 
Christ is to many devout Christians." 

He also (jiioted the following poem, which con- 
cludes their letter written ‘ in memoriain ' of the 
Swamiji : — 

There is no death ! ;\n angel form 
Walks over the earth in silent tread ; 

IJe bears our best loved things away, 

And then we call them “ dead." 

Ihit ever near us though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread ; 


For all the boundless universe 
Is life, -iberc are no dead ! 

Hrotber, (Companion, ^faster, Peace and farewell.’' 

'Pliese words s1h»w the great esteem in which he 
was held by the Americans, men living in an entire- 
ly strange laiul, and how much they admired his 
sound exprisition of the \'edanta Philosophy. lie 
(the speakm) concluded his speech by remarking 
that it was to liie Swami and his divine Guru that 
the world was indebted for a correct interpretation 
of the Vedanta Philosophy. As interpreted by them, 
it is both a religion and a philosophy, and in its 
philosophic aspect it deals not only with the prob- 
lems which relate to the fundamental verities of 
existence hut also with the manner in which man 
is gradually enabled to adjust his life and conduct 
so as to he more and more in accortl and harmony 
with those philosophic veiilies. To liim and his 
jNIaslcr, religion was realis.ation. Weslirmhl cherish 
the meiiiory of such great and ilivine persons by act- 
ing up to their precepts as far as practicable. 

— The Hindu Or^an^ 


SRI RAAfAKRISIINA I’ARAMAIIAMSA: IIIS IJFR AXD MISSION'. 


Great men are the living fountain which it is 
good and pleasant to lie near; the light which en- 
lightens, which lias enlightened the darkness of the 
world ; and this not as a kindleil lamp merely, hut 
rather as a natural luminary shining by the gift of 
heaven; a nnwing liglit-fountain of native original 
insight and heroic noldcness, in wiiose presence 
souls feel all is well with them.” C’ailyle. 

TiiRRis are peri«>ds in the history of national life 
when peculiar circumstances produce great men of 
gcniu.s who are justly honoured as the saviours of 
humanity. 'I'lie character of their glorious mission 
can# of course, be determined only by prevalent con- 
ditions; hut whether in- the sphere of spiritual 
instruction or of material advancement, the record 
of their noble work i.s hound to prove an unfailing 
source of comfort and cncoiiragenieiit to those 
whose lot may he cast in the less fortunate times. 
Thus were Ihiddha and Sankaracharya, C.'hrist and 
Mahonicl horn to guide by their rare wisdom and 
clear insight the faltering step.s of devoted humanity 
to the ultimate object of all religions — spi uual 


realisation. .And among such saviours may I’-c 
reckoned Sri Kainaki ishna whom We must acknowl- 
edge as "one of tliose rare souls horn once in an 
age to raise the worhl to a clearer understanding jif 
the scheme of things and to make hiunan beings 
achieve the salvation of their souls.” 

The account of his life and mission cannot fail 
to gain in interest and importance when it is re- 
ineinhercd that Kamakrishna lived in an age who.se 
progress in malLMial civilisation almost threatened 
to destroy the struggling element of st>iritualily. 
'Fhe difliciillies in his way were particularly com- 
plex, and thus his personality essentially ow'c.s its 
grandeur to the greatness oC his achievements. 

As all those blessed persons who had the good 
fortune to come under the iniluence of this sage arc 
singularly agreed, Ramakrishna may be regarded 
with admiration as the perfect embodiment of all the 
virtues but none of the failings of an oriental people. 

Ramakrishna was, in fact, the ideal man whom 
human nature and circumstances can but rarely 
produce ; and to have gained in the short period of 
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his earthly existence a profound knowledge of sub- 
lime Truths for which the world has been yearning 
for centuries, is certainly a glorious record which, 
though occasionally paralleled in other ages and 
countries, can well claim for this modern sage an 
honoured place among the great teachers whose 
lives are like beacon-lights in the gloomy ocean of 
eternity. 

Unlike perhaps some of llie spiritual benefactors 
of the human race, he never regarded complete 
severance from the world and individual commu- 
nion with God as an adeciuale compensation fur the 
necessary failure to leave the world “ iininediately 
better '' than it was found. Thus in the significant 
simile of the Bhagavad-Gila, his life in the world 
may well be described to have been like that of the 
lutus-leaC in the water — surrounded yet untouched 
hy baser elements. 

The early life of Ramakrishna furnishes an ad- 
mirable illustration of the distinct characteristics of 
true genius of whatever description, and among 
such may be mentioned witli special importance his 
extreme simplicity and humility which can suflici- 
cMilly explain his unconsciousness of the nature 
and value of his glorious achievcmenls. Simplicity, 
it has been aptly remarked, is the first production 
in Nature and the last reriiiemcnt in Art; and this 
viruie, perhaps because of its rarity, ar(|uires a 
majesty before which the seeming grandeur of vain 
foppery naturally pales into insignilicauce. And 
the greatness of hiimilily needs no description when 
we remember tliat the fragrant violet scarcely 
obtrudes its presence, and that it has been from 
<ti]iong the humble that tlic choicest flowers of 
liuiuanity have developed. 

That there was in him an earnest desire to pro- 
•nole spiritual comfort and ancient wisdom is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the many homely and forcible 
passages which happily mark the general characler 
of his method of inslruciioii and which lend to all 
liis pithy sayings the aroma of simplicity and 
naturalness. 

And here it may be interesting to reflect how a 
deep vein of mysticism which makes the subject 
doubly intricate, runs through the works of some 
modern poets and philosophers. 

I’hus Ramakrishna's opinion on the caste-system 
is expressed in words which can avert many a pre- 


mature attempt at the destruction of the social 
structure of the Hindu commiinily. ** When fruit," 
he says, becomes ripe and falls of itself from the 
tree, it tastes very sweet, but an when Lmri))e fruit is 
artificially ripened or prematurely plucked, it docs 
nut taste so sweet : so when one has attained per- 
fection, the observance of caste-distinctions falls oiV 
from him, but so lung as this exalted knowledge is 
not reached, one must observe caste-disliiictious. " 

The account of his life iiidicsites, as has been re- 
marked, the development of a remarkable geniihs 
and furnishes many incidents of importance to the 
earnest reader. Burn in a village of Bengal during 
the early half of the nineteenth century and filled 
from childhood with tiic siurit of devotion inherited 
from his parents, young Ramakrishna had ample 
facilities and great pOKsiliiliiies in the direction of 
worldly distinction which however never appealed 
to his essentially religious turn of mind. .So, when 
secular education was abandoned and when finan- 
cial embarrassments sorely perplexed him, poor 
Ramakrishna was compelled, though perhaps 
against his will, to seek employment as the priest 
in a “ Kali ” leinfile. As days passed hy, he becam.* 
seriously alisorbcd iii meditation, presumably to the 
detriment of his duties as a priest, and he could he 
seen, as his briiliaiU disciple tells us, weeping for 
hours because of his failure to know the truth. He 
could never bear the thought of living with iiis wife 
because he considered every woman as his Divine 
Mother, and the noble lady who had been inarrieil 
early in life fully symp.rihised with her husband's 
aspirations and became a devoted disciple of her 
blesscil lord. 

After having perfected himself in religious dis- 
cipline iiiuler a Sannyasin whom he regarded as the 
embodimeiU of all wisdom, lie got himself initia- 
ted into the mysteries of Islam and set his mind on 
studying ihe life-mission of Jesus Christ, thus g,Vm- 
ing a s])iritual ciillurc as catholic as it was iiideeil 
comprehensive. 'I'he increasing fame of this sage 
attracted many eminent people who, like busy bees 
to full-blown roses, flocked to him for religious 
education and encouragement, and the last few 
years of his life can be aptly described as " an un- 
ceasing ministration to the salvation of his fellow- 
men.'' 

The mild Hindu will dwell long and. lovingly on 
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some .striking incidents, as the cleansing of a 
Pariah's house with his flowing hair, which reveal to 
lis the sage as a great soul bent on the destruction 
(.f tlie pride of race, wealth or descent. Thus 
Kamakrishna's work in the direction of social re- 
form still remains as a potent infTiience underlying 
I lie present awakening of the higher classes to a 
sense of their res(M)tisib4rily towards the depressed 
classes who, on grounds not only of philanthropy 
but also of patriotism and economic wisdom, have 
indeed an eternal claim on their sympathy and 
sn])port. 

liis knowledge of the great religions of the world 
served to create in him the conviction that the out- 
ward forms are only the different aspects of one 
grand religion, and that a universal religion will be 
witliin the range of practical realisation when, in 
the deathless words of Swam! Vivekananda, upon 
the banner of every religion will he written, in spile 
of all resistance, * Help and not Fight,' * Assim- 
ilation and nut nestriiction,’ Hlarmony and Peace 
and not dissension.' 

Far greater than his appreciation of worldly Art 
and Music was his knowledge of — 

That strange Ueauly which no eye can see. 

And tlial sweet IMusic which no ear can measure.” 


— a knowledge which enabled him to assert with 
confidence that “the wretch who saitli he is a sin- 
ner is verily a sinner,” and that mankind should 
rejoice to he addressed hy the sweet and hopeful 
name, ** Children of Immortal Bliss.” 

llis practical realisation of the power of Prayer 
can well have made him exclaim with the great 
Victorian poet : 

** What are they belter than sheep or goals 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing Cod, they lift not hands of |)ra3'er 
Both for themselves and those who call them 

friend." 

Of Rainakrishna it may be said, perhaps of 
few others, that spotless holiness, deep, unspeak- 
able blessedness, unstudied, endless wisdom, chiUb 
like peacefulness and all-absorbing love of God 
were his only reward/’ and what rewaril more 
permanent or desirable.^ He is indeed one of the 
world'^s great men who have left behind them — 

“ Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

— S. Amravaneswar in the Indiana, 


WITH SRI RAMA KRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 


The anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Faraiiia- 
liainsa will be celebrated to-day at .several places in 
Bengal, .Madras and other provinces of India where 
the Ramakrishna Mission has its associations. We 
might also commune with our readers to-day over 
that great life through the “ Gospel of Sri Raina- 
krislina," tlial charming publication issued by the 
Brahinavadin Office of Madras. Raiiiakrishna’s 
life is one long romance of an absolutely dis- 
interested life lived in and for God. His early 
childliood gave numerous indications of his fuairc, 
which was to create so potent a religious force 
among his counirymen. During his childiiood, which 
was spent at Kamarpiikur in the Hugh District, 
Ramakrishna led a pastoral life among the peasants. 
He imbibed at this early age the virtues of simpli- 
city, guilclessness, m.lcpendcnce and straightfor- 
wardness from his parents who had a •-'‘pulation 


for their good nature. From the Kaihakas, Rama 
krishna got his knowledge of the Ramayaiia, Malu 
hharata, JBingavala and the I’liranas. 'J he litt^ 
child of five (jr six years old would often go L-; 
hear their recitations and listen to them Ihouglii 
fully and, on returning home, would often emu 
with his playmates the scenes that he had leant 
about. Ramakrishna had a good musical voice ai:J 
would recite the prayers to the I.ord in quite .u: 
ecstatic manner. Before he had reached his teci''^ 
while once walking across a field of waving coin 
he fell into a trance in which, as he told his div 
cfples afterwards, he lost all sense-consciousness, 
and saw a vision of Glory. A few years later « 
Kamakiishna came to live in a Sanskrit school in 
Calcutta. When in the school he was disgusted ic 
find that after all the talk of being and non-heing. ot 
Brahman and Maya, and of how the soul is liberuteii 
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from the material bondage, the teachers never 
dreamt of practising their precepts in their own 
lives, but ran after lust and gold, after name ami 
fame. He told the head-teacher who was no other 
than his elder brother, that he would never care fur 
that kind of learning, the sole aim of which was a 
few pieces of silver and a few mauiids of rice and 
vegetables. lie longed to learn something higher 
than all this, a knowledge which would give 
him God. 

This was a turning point in Ramakrishna's life. 
J*'rom that moment his thoughts were solely about 
God and the hankerings of his soul to get Divine 
liliss were all the more eager and importunate. A 
short while after, he accepted the offer of serving as 
a priest in the temple of Kali at Dakshineshvar. 
.Sincere as he was, he could do nothing from 
inci'cenary motives and in his new position of 
ministering to the worsiiip of the Goddess Kaii, he 
found the true means of leading his soul to 
Divine knowledge. Sometimes he would sit, 
after tlie regular forms of worship were over, 
at the feet of the (loddess for hours and hours, 
thaiuiiig hymns and talking and praying to Her 
as to a nioihcr. At oilier times lie would weep 
and wecji till he saw tiic perfect form of the 
Mother he wisliod to see. People thought 
that he was mad, and some even took him to 
])hysicians; but the pliysidans despaired of curing 
a ' madness ' which was destined to madden the 
world with the love of tlie T.ord. During all these 
years, a great religious tornado, as lie said later, 
raged within him and made tilings topsy-turvy. 
.About this time Uainakrishna was manied to 
iSaiiulainaiii Devi, a lender gill of live years, llis 
spiritual liibulations grew more and more as his 
\cainings after the Mother grew iiilenser, till at last a 
llrahniaii laily who was herself ver.rcd in religion 
quieted his tumbled soul by proving on Shasliic 
authorities that he had reached the highest slate 
wliich had shown itself in the As/it- SJ/vic I ’ikilras of 
Sri Radlia and C'iiaitanya. Later on he met a San- 
nyasin who gave him the knowledge of Vedanta. 
Kaniaki isiiiia, whose soul was already purilied liy his 
worship of the Mother Kali, then practised Voga.aud 
attained perfection in it very soon. Having tasted 
of the Absolute, Ramakrishiia thought of doing 
away with any scclariaiiism that might have clung 
to him ; and as he worshipped Kali of old, so he 


now w'orshipped Rama, Krishna, Mahomed and 
Jesus Ciirist. Thus he realised the One Absolute 
tlirough all these varying creeds and tenets. During 
all these years of spiritual realisation, Ramakrishtia 
entirely forgot that he was married, Saradamani 
Devi, who had liy this time grown up into a woman, 
hearing conflicling reports about her husband, went 
to the Dakshineshvar Temple to see him. There 
she found him a religious devotee who lost liis 
self in (jod. Ramakrislma received licr very kindly 
but told her that the old RamakrIshna was dead 
and the new one could never look upon woman as 
other than mother. He worshipped her with flowers 
and incense as a mother, and w'as lost in a trance, 
llis wife, fully worthy of such a saint, fell herself 
doubly blessed in her husband and was thence- 
forlii with him, learning religion at his feet and 
ministering to his comforts as his beloved disciple. 
Ramakrislma afterwards went on a pilgrimage to 
Renarcs and Riindavan. After his return he lived 
at Dakshineshvar till his soul left its mortal coil. 

Ramakiishna used to say : 'When the rose is full- 
blown tlie bees swarm round it of their own ac- 
cord.’ 'Phis w'as precisely true in his own case. As 
his soul being filled with Divine Bliss gave out 
its sweet scents, clii.sters of men swarmed round 
him, to catch the fragrance. 'I’hc homely wisdom, 
ilie child-like simplicity, and the joy overfull of this 
(flod-intoxicated man .soon drew people around liiin. 
’J’here were men of the old and new schools 
of ihoiiglil, young men fresh from colleges and 
schools, ohl piiiulils vegetating in their learning, 
social reformers, public men, among those who 
flocked to Kamakiislina. 'I'liose who had been in iiis 
company, felt a constant yearning of the soul in 
them to sec him again ami again to have a sip of 
the ccslacv wliich cMirapi him. Kamnkiisiiua's in- 
fluence ill his own time, was undoubtedly great. 
By his own life, wliitli .seemed to be an ecstasy all 
through ill which he realised God cverywiicrc in 
(Tealion, Ramakiishna taiiglit people how to live a 
pure and godly life. He had among his followeis 
I’lindits like Ishw.ir Ghandia Vidyasagar, Brahmo- 
.Sainajisls like Kesliav Chandra Sen. poeLs like 
Michael Madliii Sudan, besides young and robust 
boys like Narcndra Vivekauaiida ). Wlien tlie 
attacks of foreign missionaries were shaking the 
popular faiili ill Hinduism, by the holy innuenev 
he spread around, both among the populace and 
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among the elite of the time, Ramakrishna reinstated 
it firmly in a degree which could scarcely have 
been attained by outward remedies. It was at 
Kamakrishna's feet that Vivekananda imbibed the 
spirit of robust freedom and independence of the 
Vedic times, which characterised him all through. 
The great work of installing Hinduism in its proper 
place among the religions of the world which 
Vivekananda did in his life, had its inspiration from 
Ramakrishna. And if the national and religious 
awakening which the teachings of V'ivekananda 
have brought about in India, is to be traced to its 
fundamental source, it must be deemed to flow 
from the life of this Paramahamsa Saint of Dakshi- 
neshvar. 

Throughout all his life Ramakrishna taught Bhakti 
Yoga, which, he held, was the best way for salva- 
tion in Kali Yuga. He was himself an embodiment 
of renunciation, which is the essence of Rhakti. 
Ramakrishna had so great a renunciation for gold 
that even in sleep the incro touch of the metal 
would disturb him, and his body would grow dis- 
torted and would writhe until it had shaken oil the 
metal. He was constantly advising people to do 
their work, but not to be attached to it. Instead of 
consuming a large amount of book-learning, Rama- 
krishna would say : Say * (lita,' * Gila’ ten times, 
that is suflicient. For, said ten times, it comes to 
be ^lyagi,’ ‘ tyagi.' Now 'lyagi ineaneth a person 
who has given up the world for the sake of (jod. 
The ideal Sannyasin will give up the world both 
outwardly and from the mind. 'J'lie ideal house- 
holder will give up the world from the mind i. e. 
he will give up the fruits of all works for the sake 
of the I.ove of God.” To every householder he 
would say, “Do all thy duties with thy mind always 
fi-xed upon (iod.” Work, said Ramakrishna, is 
the first chapter of human life, God is its conclusion. 
To work unattached is exceedingly dillicalt in this 
world of ours where the senses are worshipped. 
Therefore Ramakrishna would say, Live with and 
for the I.ove of the Lord. Practice and work are 
inevilahle in the elementary stages. “ 'I’he term 
of rituals and ceremonials is over as soon as tears 
are visible in the eyes and the hairs stand up in joy 
at the name of the Lord.” “ Sandbya loses itself in 
Gayalri, GAyairi loses itself in Om, Om in the end 
loses itself in Sainadhi fpure God-consciousness).” 
Sj)iiilual awakening is (|u*:stioii of lime. “In 


the sea of the world are the crocodiles — passions 
and desires. Rub thy body with turmeric pounded 
to a pulp, if thou wishest to bathe in that sea. For 
then these crocodiles will do no harm to thee. The 
turmeric is discriiiiiiialion i. e. knowing of the 
real and unreal, and non-attachment. Along with 
this anotiier thing is wanted — intense devotion to 
God.” Fortified thus, man might live a happy 
family life. Ramakrishna said, “ Thou mayest ste 
God if thy love for Him is as strong as the three 
atlachmcuis put together, viz., the attachment of a 
worldly man to things of the world, the attachment 
of a mother to her child, and the attachment of a 
chaste and devoted wife to her husband.” As im- 
perfect men, it is our duty to find out the easiest 
path that leadeth to God. 'Phis path, said Raina- 
krishna, was Bhakii Yoga, Communion by Love 
of God. What is meant by the Path of Devotion 
is, that work is simplified by devotion. “Thi.s 
T.ove of God reduceth the quantity of one's work 
by fixing one's mind upon one’s Ideal ( God ). It 
again helps one to work unattached.” Work is only 
a means to an end. “ So inarch on and never halt 
till you have come up to the great ideal of your life, 
which is to see God.” 

With all his teachings of Bhakti and charil}*, 
Ramakrishna was aware of the necessity of ward- 
ing off evil by rcsislance. “ A person living in 
society should make a show of llic .spirit of resis- 
ting evil for purposes of self-defence. At the same 
time care should be taken to avoid paying back 
evil by evil.” He held that by love one could con- 
quer all things. He very .strongly insisted on people 
giving up the habit of thinking that they are sinners, 
that they are weak, powerless and doomed. Clierisli 
the idea, said be, that you arc strong, and free, and 
you will be surely so in course of time. Rama- 
kri.sbna J^uaiiiabamsa bad the wonderful gift of 
satisfying all those impiirers who came to him ; 
and his (R)d-intoxicated personality seldom left 
unpuriticd those that came in contact with him. 
IJke Chailanya of Nadia, Ramakrishna lived in 
continued ecstasy, and to all those around him he 
was joy and sweetness incarnate. Tlie life and Leacii- 
ings of Ramakrishna, like those of all great world- 
teachers, present a mirror in which we can see the 
dross elements of our nature in comparison with 
its crystal clearness. Their value consists in the 
self-introspcc'tioii which they suggest. Rama- 
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krislin:i*s life w:is llic one iailii\iii 0 nf llie ( oiiiposiic 
luni solar lis^lil, as lie woiiM .s:iy of llie Avalaras, of 
tlie moon of llie Devolee’s luxe, anil of ilie siiu of 
.I)ivine kiiowhalijc. As X’iwkiinaii'.l.i, liis L»;rtra!est 
(.liseiple, puts it, Jnaiiaiii is all ii;/lil, huL there is 


the flan«or of its hecominty dry iiilcllceliialisni. 
ra)ve is i»,ri*al anil nohle, Inil it may tiii; away in 
ineanin^^less si-ntimeiil.disin. A harmony of all 
these is the thin;; icjuired. F.nuakiishiia was such 
a hariiiuny." -Th^. Jhi/ifiil/.t, AlaiLh 5. 
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I :<.\.\M \ f 10. \ 

I r.;-h -M llisii V. h-i .\;ihlfi‘i eiemal F.'irm 
h! ^i-n ii-r l!'-- s.:l;»: of I i!a’ . I*i\ii'.o spoil i. iiu.ai- 
! l;:..-‘.i; -a! •■.i.m liiilil .l,!i: lo i;;. , l*oru aS 
;i l»‘vy, ihi-. t’.o. ill ih.j .ii;w.’u: of K^luidiraiu at 
l\ oii n pnUur ! 

?. "May \'it mry hi- lo Him. the I.oril. wliO \va^ 
l.iin ••.h.*:i the t|iiai;i I'. \v- re iiioiiiii'His. wlien ihe 
;n" .11 v.a' on tin*. >-.‘u»iul diail in tin; hri.,hi half 
o' r monili. on \\'L«.liiJM.Iay, in ih*: \ear ■’ of 

•I.*- l-.ra! 

l.-oi'i'^ .i‘ide ilie d.i ^din^' ‘^ovi.*ivi:^nly and the 
e‘ i.’.ed ^poii- i.| l!i-. i)i/m;iy in lle.iven, and 

! ■ . i'.-.niy. llitu i '■! '.0 His real I'^seiiee, of s\\.ji:liu*>s 
K iiii.ikriNlin.’ i-; m-v hurii on eailh lo 
li..* iiiMMU j o| Kaiv.ilya dinal I'huancipa- 
l.'.s. *11 around. 

!. I r.-. V. Ijo i*? IC iin.i -.m l Kiivhn.i, in another 
.'^i. ).•. ■ i. :. m ol luiiih, rea ’h;*.! «:ver\one by 
II’.- 1” .imee- in ■. li. -i.i*i m 1. iviio e-..n from 

!>’.;'ih W.I.. ji h i 1 i’ll ih.-’inii' ••■■iMi. ‘ .. ■, is devoted 
to I'.ii- 'III ; ' ' ihi- .Name uf t iod. and .\as a'leise 

n ) '-I ir e -.‘I. ;< n iiuai! -i. 

t 'irn r 1“ H.’.!> I'iu-. 'livir wiili Hi.^ brnllier, 
.-.n.! eeo.i n ii.;'. wiih j :y. li-.* vou i-l ilnmiinin.? 
ii.i;:.i iii;'. In ''r'l p: . 1 . li 'i-’ty ii liyimi Hi!i’s.:ll'. H^’ 

i: .■■•i'.:h ilie i!i-ire ol diniua :;i»o..l lo ihv: worlvl, 
i)n-«. i.e-.v d sii.* imiye ol ihiavai.lrini. 1 'Niio-je favour 
i.'^ \lukli, in'io a i'l- 

fK I ie wlio. ihii'V.ina Hr. lar away all ideas of 
Woman aii-.I fi"ld. ‘.in'iiea^ die s|).'i!eN^ moon, ami 
de.'-ei'ii.Iini;- lh./iii the >j»!ierr*s of Heaven inearnated 

* 'I t,;^ is a j.ivnii ir ..M 11'.. i ■-.. Ill of ilf'-evi'i'in r .1 daio, in 
t.i* I’.’ii.t I'Ui ill ill'* iiiveili-ii erii ■i'. In ti,.* woi'il 

1 ,. Vi- itii* l-'i’Mii ///.s.f. l-' V/i I t'. •■:...!'//•/. aii'l /mhi. aiv. 
s 1 11' I ii li ii'.i I o\|irr'-viii!is li»r lln’ ii. i, siiiil I, 

ie-j.ci-livel.v. iie.iil Iroin riyin t-' lell we. ”et the ytMr as 

nl'iixe. 

1 - A/V. Slu\ AVlin laki ■•M i* the sea of the world. 

TIii- ii.-niie iir tile iiiin.'jo of Mutiici' Ivali at the Temple of 
J>.ik*:liiiiC 5 hvar, 
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ITimsclf, verily, to cslablibh the harmony of all 
religions on earth. 

7. Tfe who Avas potent to «lcstroy the misery of 
life even willi a mere wink of His eye, who having 
IransiniilLMl Mis Spiritnalily to His own disciples 
sent iheni in all directions, — purged of all taint, as 
lions among men. 

S. He whose permanent Seat is the holy 
Dakshineshvar, ami ble.‘iseil by whose favour the 
'remple of Hehir is consecrated, to whom the Su- 
preme 'rrulh of Hrahman Itself, as arrived at by the 
Vedanta conclusions was, verily, as much a matter 
of direct perception as the proverbial myrobolan in 
the palm of one’s band ! 

9. At the holy lotns-fcct of that R.'imakiishn.i, 
resonant with ihc rapturous hum of joy-intoxicatctl 
bIack-i>ee-Iiko Hhaktas, and worshipped by the 
Li^rds of Devas and (iandharvas and Ganas, I 
crave ih.at pure Hhakli-withoiit-rcasoii. 

I'j. May my mind, thirsting for honey, be a bee 
at the lu^ly If)!jis-feet of .Sri Ramakiisima. May He, 
the ocean of Immorlalily, who raised himself above 
rlio dre.nl sea (»f the world, constantly confer on 
liulu J the nect.ir of Peace. 

Here ends the hymn composed on the sevcMilv- 
cighih birihd.iy aniiiversary of Sii K.rmaki ishna, by 
.^ri .Sar.ilcli.mdra Devasarman. a dis('ij)lo «»f .^ri 
Swami N’ivekananda. the Parainahamsa Pariviajak.i 
ami 'Te.u her. 

[I'OUiioi in .'i.S'Umv'l hy iIi-? wi 


SRI RAM.XKRISHNA lUkTIIDAV IT.STI VAL-J. 


At tiif. Ramakuis 

Likk the rising sim which reveals more ami 
more of its all-pervading light as it gradually 
ascends towards the /enilh of its .splendours, so 
is the rising greatness of Sri Ramakrishna I’arama- 
hamsa Who.se Name ami Whose Grace arc be- 
coming more and more known with the flowing 
years, aye, and Whose Presence is being felt in.' re 
and more as the IMessage lie bci|iicaitietl is being 
spread rapidly over the face of this land. 

The seventy-eighth birthday anniver.sary of the 
Great Sage was publicly celebrated with ceremony 
and great enthusiasm on Sunday, March 5, at Heliir 
Math, the home of the Ramakrlshna ^Mission and 
of the monks who are the sons of the Master. 


INA ;\[ATn, liKI.l’k. 

Thousands upon ihoiisamls of pcM'.son.s*' c.am? • ■1 
that ble.vsoil day tf) test ily lo the givalncss of Sii 
Ranuikrislma Whom they regard, with love and 
\ener;Hion,as a veiilable Incarnation of iheSupreim'. 
Throughout the entire d.iy, from the earliest hoiii i 
of the morning until the late evening, massive 
sloainers plieil from the city of ('alcuttaaiul adjaceiif. 
stations to llie spacioii.s grounds of the monastery. 
To say that the ho.ats were crowded would ik'!: 
siiflicc. 'Jo be accurate, they were literally jammed 
with men, women and children, dre.ssed in their 
festive garments and filled with an intense festive 
spirit, — but, above all, with deep devotion for Him 

• A1x>ut 50,000 pcoiilc assembled. 
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^Vhose Presence and Fame the day commemorated. 
It seemed as if the great boats groaned with their 
burden of human freight, as they raced along ab 
most too deep below the suiTace of the river. 

It ^Yas a grand and memorable spectacle, for 
those thousands upon thousands, one could {ilain- 
ly see, were iiiibued with that special spirit of the 
Indian Genius which has made the Indian masses 
kneel with intense devotion at the feet of those Sons 
of ^len \N"ho are revered as Teachers and Saviours 
the world over. And, here, particularly, those 
tliousands were to kneel this day and be blessed at 
the feel of Sri Ramakrishna, Wlio was, most re- 
cently, the Son of Man. 

On the open field which lies to the south of the 
monastery, a huge llurliar lent ha<l been reared and 
ill one end of ibis tent a shrine bad been erected 
;is the abode of the Master. The likeness of Sii 
l^unakrishna shone upon the throngs of devotees 
Irom out a great canvas portrait that resembled 
1 liin most faithfully. But it was not the canvas 
ilial atljacled, or its likeness to the .S.ige it was 
t!je l.iving Presence that touched and breathed Its 
Self into that portrait for the benefit and bliss of 
iliose who love and follow Him. 

licfore this Presence songs of dovoiion and pray- 
fis of triumph and incense and llowers were 
i>lTered. ]\Iany sang and danced before the great 
altar,-- for in India the day of a .Saint is also a day 
ot festivity and joy. The Holy \anie of Sri Rama- 
liiisbna rent the air the day ibvoiigbout. and it 
le'iounded across the river and the adjoining 
grounds as if to conipiise the entire land of Ind, — 
.lye, and the whole world, too. 

'Phere were other tents scattered here and there 
across the wide expanse of land and here also was 
v.oiship and song and rejoicing. There were 
sacred orchestras over the whole place and, every 
i>()w and then, one saw marching choruses reciting 
the glories of Sri Ramakrishna and proclaiming, in 
melodious strains, verses of that Teaching which 
He gave the world. It was inspiring and souU 
■stiiring to hear these strong voices, singing with 
great religious fervour. It told of the wonderful 
depth of the Indian soul, of its great capacity to 
i>eive and adore and love the Most High. The 
singing was especially interesting and devotional 
m the brick-floorcd space just to the rear of 


rs 

the monastery. Here a hand of zealous youths, 
garbed in the .sacred co.stume of the Indian Yog’b 
with streaming hair and bodies covered with ashes, 
played on sacred instriunents and recited, in song, 
the ideals of the soul as they have been seen and 
interpreted by the sages of this land. 

In the early morning, service h.id been offered 
to Blessed Sri Ramakrishna and great (piantilics of 
choicest food, wliich were to .serve as a gift of 
hospitality to the visitors, were likewise offered to 
the Master ami blessed. 'Phis food was partaken 
of by the thousands who had come, for food offered 
to the Lord is considered lioly food, and, as such, 
has a spiritual inilucnce upon him who devoutly 
partakes. 

'Pliere were many holy men from other places in 
India who had come to pay their respects to Sri 
Ramakiishna Whom they knew as the most holy 
man India had known for centuries. These holy 
men or Yogis rejKiired to the l>eantiful chapel where 
the a.shes »>!' the .Afasler luxve been deposited, and 
bowed there, and worshipped, and meditated. The 
chajicl was crowdet! during the time it was open to 
devotees. For all wlio came were eager to see the 
chapel, l)Olh because of its beauty and its sanctity. 

I'he Math grounds were a revelation in decora- 
tive art. ]Sanner.s and streamers were visible every- 
where and ill all colonrs. And over the lop of the 
monastery, and over the huge lent, waved the en- 
sign which the Br.'ihmachari.s had designed for the 
occasion. There was, also, a great Genua bannei: 
streaming from the highest [lorlion of the building, 
significant of the place, and of the monks, but 
above all of the Great Spiritual Ideal of India, — 
the (Icirua, the ochre colour of the Sannyasin, foi 
countless generations. 

The .Swamis of the .M.alh proved tlicmseivcs great 
enlerlaincis. 'riiev wore everywhere, it seemed, 
welcoming the newcomers and spreading the spirit 
of the day. Swaml Braliinanandaji Maharaj, the 
President of tlic 3.1alli, was the busiest ami the 
happiest of all, inspiring cveiyone wiili his pre.scnce 
and his devotion. It li.is been said, that Blessed 
Sri Ramakrishna regarded liiiii. of all ollicrs, parti- 
cularly as His spiritual child and thus, naturally, the 
presence of Maharaj was sought by all who knew 
or had heard of him. 

The liver entrance to the ^lalh was particularly 
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well ilccoralcd. Flowers anrl banners were visible 
hero also, aiul another great Iciil lu protect the 
arrivcMs from the heat. 

'I hc secoml story of the ?.Iath gave one a favour- 
able view of the great masses who sv^anreil every- 
where. As far as the e3*e conUl lake in, the grounds 
were literally covered by men of every caste and 
creed attesting to the cosmopolitan cliarncler of 
Bhag.avan Sri Ramakvi.-^hna, above all caste, Who 
had realised the Ideal through dilTerent croed.> and 
methods and Who embraced within liiin'^elf all 
forms of religious aspiration wherever and how- 
ever they may he expressed. It was an neeasion 
wonderful and never- to- l)e-h)rgniien. It all pr«»veil 
the greatness of the ATaster and that Tfis tcmiing 
into this world has meant sal\ation and 1 liss for 
countless numbers of men. 

V. J. A. 

Thursday, the 2nd. of .March was the Tithipuja 
Day, and throughout the whole day and night, the 
worship went on wilhoiil a break at tb.o ch.^j cl of 
the I^Ialh with proper Vedic riles, and tcnninaieil in 
the early parts of the dann with a grand iloina 
ceremony which lasted for four hours. 

The Jb’rthdfiy Aniiivcrsnry was rc.lcbfated 
with great <levotion and cnlhusiasin at the 
following Centres : 

At TffE SANtl.XM, SiTAItALtn, IVajgpnr. 

Addresses were delivered in Tlisnli. I'.iiirii :h and 
Bengali on the Universality (jf l-’aiih ami Spiriiaal 
Experiences of Sri Kainakrishna, which, at cordiiv^ 
to the speakers, is to form the l»ro.id ka^e of llm 
future Church of tlie whole woiml. IJe:.'.des illiajana 
and Kirtana, poor people numbering a lliuiiNand 
were sumptuously feil. 

At the Math, IMuTiiKiUNcw:, Allababa.l. 

rrogramme: Fuja and distribution of IVas.ida 
7 to 12 a. m., Hhajana 4 to 7 j). m. 

At the Ramakrishna Mi.ssion, Dacca. 

The Tithipuja was duly observed with Hhoga, 
Aratrika, and Iloma ceremonies. An image of Sri 
Kamakrishna was placed on an altar raised under a 
newly-planted Panchavati grove, round which songs 
and Sankirtan went on. On the imblic celebration 
day Sri Ramakrishna’s picture was place<l in front 
Ot a canvas depicting the scene of the Temple-garden 


of Dakshineshvar, and the following programme 
was gone ihrougli ; h*roni 7 to 12 p. ni.: An invo- 
catory song. ( inshtlialila Kirlan. Ki.adings from 
Sii Kamakrishnapimihi and :hi Kamakrishnakalha- 
nirita. I''n»m 12 a. id. tci 12 p. m. : Smikii Uuia. 
.'^i’lging the devotional son'js of the .'^aiiits. A lec- 
ture on Sri Ramakri'^lina d'allva. Sankirtana iVc. 

At TIIFi: R. K. Dri hanack, Aluisbidabad. 
Half a mile from the < )rph.\nage. on the high bank 
of an old lank, iindtr ll.e spiv'.uling br.inches ot 11 
still older llaiiian live, williin liic recesses ot its 
tall roois which formeil stalely pillars, as it were, «>f 
a mansion, was placed the portrait uf .Sri Rauia- 
kiishiia adorned with :»amlal-p.isti?, Ilowers and 
gaikiiivls. 'I'lie whole of llie Piihipuja nij^hl was 
spent in offering obl.itl'/ii.s to tlu: .Sacred Fire and 
singing of IJhijana. On the public Day. llie .stu- 
dciils of the llerhampur College and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding village < assembled and spent 
the Day in Kiiiana. ’I’lu; j.oor people of the lower 
classes luiinbering about a. thousand were fed by 
.Swauii Akhar.'lananil i anil iiis fiicinls with «.*i[nal 
care ami regard with, tl.e gentliai.i'ii assembled. 
A thousand slioiits «.»f j«,y ami ilianksgiving anise 
from the poor as they had llieir heaily meal. 

At Till-: R. K. AnvAfTA Aoiirama, rAumivs. 

'1 he 'rilhipi:ja D.iy vas c-lv-erved with special 
J*uja, Sri Ramakrisbn I’s picliiiv being dei.oialed 
with a |•rol’u^ic'l■l of llic'ei; anii g.iiiarnl.s. The 
Pihakliis alf.-nded the I loivix teiei-nj:)-. wliii.li was 
Vvi'v impress YL% and were entertained widi Anna 
]ir.is;v.lam Ac. 'i’hc ceremonies ^.lo.sed with music 
ami Iih:ii .na in ilie evening. 

On the I'ulilie Day celebialion. nearly 1500 pooi 
pef>ple were made to sit on the a'.ljtiining spacicni'' 
grounds of the Kamakrishna Home of .Service ami 
were handsomely fed with Uoodiies, Halooa tvc. 
from I to S p. m. in many lialches. The Sankirtan 
enlivened the occasion with entluisia.stic shouts <>l 
‘’Sri (luru Alaharaj ki jai.” In the afternoon Swaiini 
Paramauanda read a paper on the lafc of Sri 
Paramahainsa Deva in Hindi. The festival was 
brought U) a close with music, Hhajana, Rama Nainii 
Sankirtan and distribution of Pra.sada at 8 p. m. 

At IfAHTCiANj, Ea.st Bengal. 

A correspondent writes : — Ilabiganj celebratc«l 
the Rainakribhna Anniversary with great cclal. 
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Over hvo thousand people assenihlcd on a spacious 
niaidan, on whicli Saiikirlan parly ainir parly came 
and mini* led in a scene f)l' wil icsi cnliiusiasm. Never 
had IIal)i;:!anj seen a sij^hL like this before. Hun- 
dred.'-: wi'i’e siniply iiisj)ired wlih -uy. Some twonly 
people and a Imu’ i.T ei;^lu years 14. )l Irnncc. I'lasad 
was dislribuled ailcr dii.-.i:. The ccleliration Oin- 
cluded willi c-specialiy <.onip(i'^Ld Saiikirlan-sonj;s. 

At TIIK R.\m.\krisii\a IIomk, Aladra.s. 

Ih-ofvramme : i. ihiajana, S . lu lo 30 a. m. i». 
V'eedinn Oie ]u;or, y-,^o a in. to 2 p. m. 3. Haii- 
kalha “ Silii Kal\anam,” 2-3 5 to 4 p. in., hv Ai.U. 
Ky. Al. K. 'I’lialliacliariar, AvI., u. a. \. Lecture 
on “Sri Kainakrislma, Ilis Toleialion anti ( liid- 
Love,’’ al 5-30 p. in., by Mr. S. ( Lipalasw.uny 
IxeiiRiir, Avl., II. 15 . I. We hope to publibli a 
detailed reporl ot ihc festival in our next is^ue. 

'i'he llirthdav anniversary was also colidiiated as 
usual, al the Kainakrisima Se'ashr.nna Kanhhal; 
The Advaila A.'^hraina, .Mayavali ; 'I'iie Uainakridina 
Alaih, and in ail the other eenlrv.'; of llie 

JLiinakrishna .Mis;-ioii in India anil alu'/.id. 


THE SWAMI \HV1:KA\ ANDA 
( EIJ: 15 R \ l iON -H 
\\’>. liax t^ n ('l ived tin: folluwiitjj furl her re- 
ports of Sxvainiji s .pjtli. Biilhdax celcljialitjii : 

At jiik Vi\ Mn.\n \mi.\ Si'-: ii-.TV, 

BaNi .M.« K, Cf'lh. Feliruaiy. 

In the inornin^- iiie Sxv.uniji s rorlraii xxas placed 
Ir. a xvell d«‘(:ora:.ed iinniniuni palainpiin and was 
taken roiiml the main streets aceonipaniecl liy 
Sankiilp.na pailie.s of xarlous sex i.s reciiinj; holy and 
spiritual sours. 'I’iio seivieesof the Indian IJrass 
IJaiid and NaRasxvarain iniisic xvere also rendcreil 
free hy the local AlaiiRala musicians xvho headed 
the procession. Sxvamis Nirinalananda, Vishii(Klha- 
iianda and Somananda of the Kamakrishna Mi.ssion, 
Basavaiigudi, also folloxvi'd the proces.sion. Here 
and there in the streets the llhajana parlies xvere 
served with some light refreshments by several 
well-known citizens. The procession linally re- 
turned at about i p. m. in the Sabha School Hall 
where after reciling Alangala Stotram to Sxvainiji, 
all the Bhajana parties were eiUci tained with Pongal 


Trasadam, fruits itc. At 1 i a. m. the feeding of the 
poor xvas commenced. 'I'lie young sliidenls and 
other gentlemen joined in serving ahoul a thousand 
of the poor xvith the lhasada. 

'The iiiening cuininenced at the School Hall at 
j, p. in. with mnsic. both xocal and instrumental, 
and :U b p. m. wl.eii the aiinxt!- nanu'd Sxva]ni.s 
ai rived ihe hall \\;i< lull 10 ovvillowing to hear the 
di.'iC(nirsi,s. 'J he iii.si luldre.'^s xvas bv Mr. Xurayana- 
sv.ainv Tillay 'xh.i .^jvd^e in lieauiifnl ainl simple 
T'amilimpiessing on tiu; audience the work and life 
of Swamiji laying a vpia ial .-tre^N on the gospel of 
sell-help ami s<ici.d rai.'ing up xxliiih the Sxxaniiji 
preai.lieil. 'I he in \l item xvas a j)aper read by -Air. 
M. N. .'^rirangaf har who ineiili«)ned many new 
ami iiileiv.sjing fit; Is regarding the early life of the 
gre.it .S warn i. 'I’he purpose id ill-; .Sxvainiji's Saii- 
nyas, he pnmicd mil, is to rouse India to her self- 
conscioiisne.ss and make her the spiriliial (iiiru of 
the natioiis of the woihl. This is the central piir- 
po.se of her (India^-) life. I K* exhorted the anilieiice 
t » create the anrieiii mind to sobe modern prob- 
lems 'I he liio.l lei inic I, .\i r. K. Kainiali ol the 
Xokdiiiiu'a S;ui:*ha, adilrc.ssed tin: aiuli'.nce in 
( anaref.e. I le impressed on the mimls of his hear- 
er.'. the importance of lollowiug uui ihj gie.il teacdi- 
ingr^ of the .^wainl in pru lival life as the Sxvainiji 
xx.is ever interested in llie xveif.uv of die masses of 
India, 'riie last .'^pe.iker wn.s Mr. S. Jt. Nara- 
siiniiaiya n. a., who delivered hi:; address in a 
heantiln! and poivc^rfiil voice.' After the ii«;nal vote 
of thanks the proceedings weie elo.'^ed al S p. m. 
xvith aMangahuii and .\r.ui to .‘•'wainiji, and distri- 
bution of liiiits iVc., lo the aiulience. 

At IM.\I)1:r.\, ^ytli. January. 

The Sourashira Tliih celeliraied Sxvami Viveka- 
nanda’s Ihnhdav with much ir/ii/. 'I’lie club xxas 
up on that day from 2 p. m. There xvas a Kal i- 
kshepam by Brahmasri Bahi Phaiitha Bhagavathar 
of the Sourashira coiimiiinily on ‘‘ Kuchelopa- 
khyanain.’' 'Phen there xvas a lecture mi the Tafe of 
our Saint Swami hy I^lr. \'enkalarama Sastri. At 
8-30 p. in. the gathering adjourned to the spacious 
Maiuiapam across the N'aiga xvhero a grand feast 
was given lo about 500 people. 

At Ck'M-BTTT. 

The Birthday xvas celebrated xvith great rejoicings. 
After the inoniing Bhajana, four hundred poor people 
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Were fed. A public meeting at the Girls’ School 
was held in the evening, Mr. Krishnaswainiycr, 
Principal, Zainorin's College, presiding. The cele- 
brations terminated with a procession accompanied 
by sacred music, vocal and iiistrumentaL 

At the Young Men’s Indian Associa- 
tion, Lalgudi, 30tli. Jaiuiciry. 

An interesting programme was gone through. 
Mr. N. R. Sundaram Iyer, b. a., l. t., gave an in- 
structive lecture on the T.ifo and 'i'eachiiigs of the 
Swami. The proceedings ended with the distri- 
bution of pan^ supari etc. Much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed all through. 

AtJthe Vivekananda Society’s Anni- 
versary ON THE Belur Math Grounds. 

The anniversary celebration held on 5th. Feb. was 
a signal success. The meeting was presided over 
by Swami Brahnianandaji and opened with a song 
by Mr. Pulin Behari Mitra. A short report of the 
Society’s work for the last two years was read by 
Dr. J. Kanjilal. A Stotra especially composed for 
the occasion by ^Ir. Saral CU. Chakravarll was 
chanted. Then the following papers were read : 
On Visishtadvaita by Pandit Aditya Kumar Bhalta- 
charya ; on Advaita (in Bengali) by Pandit Prainoiha 
Nath Tarkabhusan ; and on Dvaila (in Bengali) by 
Mr. Sarat Ch. Chackravarti, b. a. A short but 
most beautiful and impressive address was given 
in Bengali by Swami Turiyanandaji in which he 
eloquently dwelt on the three aspects of the Vedanta 
philosophy and said that though each system had 
its own tiieories, each nevertheless laid great 
stress on prayer as the first step towards the Goal. 
He was followed by Mr. Alexander who on being 
requested spoke on the influence wliicli our Great 
Swami has exerted on the American people. In 
the course of his short but lucid and interesting 
speech he said that none except Christ Jesus effec- 
ted such a revolution on the mind of the West as 
did the Great Swami. The meeting was attended 
mostly by college students and youngmeii number- 
ing nearly a thousand. After the meeting was over, 
Mahavira Puja was performed, followed by Sri 
Ramanama Kirtan, the latter being led by Swami 
Brahmananda and the Drahmacliariiis of the Math. 
The distribution of Prasad and tea brought the 
proceedings to a close. 


THE MAYAVATI CHARITABLE 
DISPENSARY: AN APPEAL 

In reviewing the Seventh yearly Report of the 
Mai'a^ati Ciiaiilable Dispensary in the December 
no. of Prabiuldha Bharala 1910. we brought to the 
notice of our kind readers the urgent need of a 
separate Dispensary Building in our Ashrama pre- 
mises. On the strength of several years’ expcrieiice- 
we noted as follows : ** Using a corridor of the 
Ashrama building as the dispensary, as we have 
to do at present for want of rooms in our com- 
pound, the doctor finds it too inconvenient to- 
examine the patients in a proper way. or to house 
them for a few days for treatment under his direct 
care and nursing. To remove tlicse long-felt urgent 
needs we should have at least (i) a separate dispen- 
sary room, (2) an examining room, (3) a room 
for accommodating indoor patients, for wiiom we 
can at present make but very poor arrangements, 
and (.|) some fiirnitnre for the above, such as 
almirahs, tables and bedsteads i^c.” For the knowl- 
edge of many of our charitably disposed new 
readers, as well as for reminding our old genercnis 
subscribers, wo reiterate here the nppe.al we issued : 
“ On belialf of the diseased poo[)le of Ivumaon, 
whose remoteness from the haunts of civilisation, 
bars them from modern improved means of aid- 
when they fall ill, we earnestly make tiiis appeal to 
all our kind readers who may deem it tlicir gener- 
ous duty to mitigate human surferings in Ibis region 
of the Himalayas ever sanctified with holy associ- 
ations, for funds to enable us to construct the above 
ineiilioned building with Uiiee fiirnishod rooms, on 
a niodesi scale, so as not to cost more than two, 
thousand rupees (about /'r34). We have every 
reason to hope that the sympathy and practical co- 
operation of our friends and well-wishers who will 
realise what disease means to ignorant and indigent 
people in a backward province, will readily show 
themselves in removing these desiderata.” 

A statement of the tdtal number of persons trea- 
ted, together with one of the total receipts and dis- 
bursements during the whole period of the existence 
of the (.'haritable Dispensary is reproduced below, a 
glance at wliich will convince our readers of llie 
usefulness of the work as also the kind support we 
have all along received from the public. 

Statement of total number of persons treated 


during the last seven years : — 


Fjom Nov. '03 Kuropoaiis 

Mahommeduni 

Hindus 

Tot.aI 

to Oct. 06 

63 

123 

2918 

3094 

„ Nov.'Olito Oct.’n? 

3 

13 

672 

6S8 

„ „ t*7 ,, 08 

2 

35 

616 

662 

„ ,, 08 ., (i9 

0 

.65 

296 

3.61 

» ’09 „ ’10 

0 

61 

413 

467 

Total-Nov.’OS to Oct.’lO, 68 

280 

4814 

6162 


Average no. of persons treated annually *736. 
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Statemcnl of total Receipts and Disbursements during the last seven years 


From Xov. 

tf n 

»» If 

1 } I* 

i» »» 


'03 

'06 

’07 

'08 

09 


aiul bii^iHcriptionii 
Rs. As. Ps. 
to Oct. ’06 409 10 9 

„ ’07 166 76 

tf *08 110 00 

„ ’09 187 12 o 

„ ’10 97 II o 


AfWnitn AFihnima Si 
V. «.OrtK!.i, MriyjiVHti 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1030 I] y 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Ti)tal 

Kccciiit.s 

Rs. As. Ps. 
1440 6 6 
166 7 6 
no 00 
187 12 o 
97 XI o 


Trttnl 

Dishurbements 
Rs. As. Ps. 

14^0 6 6 
86 4 6 

ri9 15 o 
102 II 6 
135 10 o 


From Nov. ’03 to Oct. ’10 Rs. 971 3 Rs. 1030 1x9 Rs. 2002 5 o Rs. 1885 o o 

Balance left Rs. 1 1 7-5 As. 


Beyond Rs. 228-8 as. received in . aid of the 
building fund as published in the Feb. —March No. 
of P. B.we are glad to acknowledge with thanks the 
further don.ations of Rs. 100 from a Cjorman Fiiend, 
Rs.too fifun Mr. Mari (liarnn Das Dull, As.st. Iii.s- 
pector of Schools, Jullundar, and Kc. one each from 
Mr. P. N. Dcshpaiule and Mr. Deshmukh, thus 
making up the total of Rs. 430-8 as. 

As we cannot begin the building operations un- 
til more than half of the money needed reaches onr 
hiiuds, and as the matter is aii urgent one on which 


depends the comfort and happine.ss of hundreds of 
the poor suffering humanity, we earnestly hope and 
believe tb.at our present appeal will meet with a 
quick and ready response. Donations to the above 
and contributions lo the general e.xi)enses of the 
dispensary, however humble, will be welcomed with 
thanks and duly acknowledged by the undersigned 
ill PrahutUha Bharata, 

SwAMI VlR.\JANANDA, 

President t Advaila Ashramat Mavavalu 

Di. .\lmora, Himalayas. 


NKW.S AND MISCELLANIES 

(CUT.I.Kl) AND CONDKNSF.T) FRO.M VARIOUS S0URCF..8 ) 


Ir is claimed by (jeneral Booth, on behalf of 
the Salvation .Army that it now preaches in thirty- 
two different languages. 

Sir h'.arnest (’asscl h.as bought one gramme of 
radium for 5,000 from the .Austrian Minister of 
works as a gift from him to the f^ondou Institute 
for Cancer Research. 

Tuf. total Mahommedan population of the world 
is 222,342.599 ; out of which under Clirislian rule it 
is 161,060,870, under non-Christian rulers other 
than Moslem it is 23,976,500; under Turkish rule it 
is 15,528,800. Under other Moslem rulers it is 
22,400,000. Thus the greater portion of the Mahom- 
medan population is under the Christian rule. 

The Village of Remhorn, in the mountainous 
region of Tauniis, in Germany, possesses a liiuien 
tree which is said to have reached the age of 1,200 
years. In summer the tree is magnificent, and its 
foliage offers shade to 200 persons. The trunk is 


39 ft. in circumference. It has been hollowed by 
lime, and a dozen persons can stand in the cavity. 

Tiiktje are flying-frogs as well as flying-sqnirrels 
and flying-fishes, and .ill use an aeroplane for mak- 
ing short flights. 'I’be flying-frog of Java is usually 
a bcauliful green in colour, with a white belly, 
and orange-yellow so-aring membranes between the 
fingers. It is like the chameleon, however, ns its 
colour ch.ingcs. It feeds on insects, remains quiet 
in bushes by day, and when disturbed glides away 
to a quiet distance. 

Orson, a town in Sweden, is probably the only 
municipality in the worKl which has ordinary city 
expenses, but which imposes no ta.xes. j\Ioreover, 
the local railway is free to every citizen, and there is 
no charge for telephone-service, schools, libraries and 
the like. This happy state of affairs is due to the 
wisdom of a former generation of citizens and rulers 
of Orson, who planted trees on all available ground. 
During the last thirty years the town authorities 
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have sold iH)lcss ibnn S5.i-.no.(V'() woiih of young; 
trees uiiti limber, ami jmlieious rejilaniings have 
piovided for a similar iiieome in ihc luUirc. 


“Tub whole of I liinluism,'' says Sister NivediUi 
in the Uhtilu.<iha 7 i ‘ is one long sanctilica- 

tion of I he common I lie, one long heart, ami rela- 
ting of soul (o the world about il, and the love of 
pilgrimage and the c|uest ul sacred shrines speak of 
that same desire to commune with nainre as the 
village-feasts. 'I'lu? hfiliness r)! naiuro is the liiiida- 
inental thought ol Hindu civilisaii*)!!. The hard- 
ships of life in camp ami iore.-i aie calh d au'^teritj-. 
I'he siglil of grass and trees is calleil wor.Nh:j». 
And the soothing and peace that come ol a glimpse 
of a groat river is held a step on the roail to salva- 
tion, and the freeing of tl>o soul.” 


('oNTRiaiTioNs of /* 200.000 for the world -wide 
expansion of ihe Vouiig Afen’s C hi;.>lian Associ.i- 
lion, /"loS.ooo of whicli was given by Jolm I). 
Rockefeller, we-re announced at the recent c(>ii- 
ferciice of the V. !\l. t\ A. wo’.kers in the liast 
Room of the While House, Washington. 

Mr. Kockeleller’s gift, olTered on the condition 
that a like aim)iml be raise'd. was met ]»y conliibu- 
lions from many prominent layinen inlere.‘^ted in 
the liiovLinent, among iliem Jolni Wanamaker. 
(Meveland, and 1 1 . lh)ge«d' New "N ork. v.ho pledged 
funds fur two buildings in the r.e\ant ; S. W. Wt)od- 
ward of Wasbinglon, /'7,ooo bn- a building at 
Kobe, Japan; James Stokes and an unknown d<;iiur, 
/"iOiOou fur a building at Mo-seuw: joliii IVnman 
uf Paris, Ontario, /'lo.ooo for a building at Han- 
kow, (..’bina; Julm W. Russ, for tlie .Montreal 
Y. M. C. A., /'S.ouu lor a building at (.’anton, 
China; Diimcnl (.'larke. Jr., funds fur a building at 
Jlangalore, India ; and the ciiizeins of RulTalo, 
/’7,uoo fur buildings in Tokio. IMr. Wanamaker 
ofTered to erect another building in ( 'liina iii ad- 
dition to five ioreigii association buildings already 
given by him. 

CiKOLOGisTS and pliysicisls have dilTcred for 
many years in Ihcir estimates of the geological age 
of the earth. Asa rub' geologists have placed their 
eslimalcs at 300,000,000 years, while the physicists 
deduced principally from thermodynamic condi- 


tions, the comparatively short age of 20.000, oc^o or 

30.000. 000 years. Prt^fessurs I*' rank Wigglesworth 
(dark ami Heorge T*. necker, uf the Uniteil Stales 
Cleulogical Survey, say il.s age is “ not over yu.cocj, 
co'j uur beluw 55.tK)o.ooo years.” 

'Fhe more recent men have given tlicir opinion on 
the ago tjf the earth as fulh)ws : — 

l.urd Kelvin, in iMb’, zo.tXu.C'Oo to 40,000,000 
\ears, with a probable maxinmin uf yS.ooo.uou years, 
tdarence King ami Carl lianis, in 24,1.00.000 

years. Cmd Kcl\iii in i-Si}/ revised bis figures to 

20.000. ' x-f) to 40.( I hj.OjO years. He I-apj)eian!, in 
iMipo 67 ,c):;'j,.Xa; to ^o.rco.f o'"' years. Charh-s f;. 
W.iltuit, Socreiaiy uf the Siniilisunian Iii.stitiitiuii, in 

maxiimnu age, ) ears. [. July, in 

age of the ocean, Si.;,o_.u,l-oo, to ijo,oc.Ai,< '(x:> 
yeais. \V. J. Soil. is. in Oy a), age of the oc«:an, 
iSf).oou/X '0 t() 151 ViO j.fii.'O years. Some lime ago 
Smitl ilediiced; from the p:Mj)uiiiiiii 1..I lieliimi 
found in flira'inm ores, a lowi i bmii of 2.|(.-,i.C( a. . 
years fur the age uf the eiUib. 

(K' I fill. Nuv.. the Chemical Society enleitaine«l 
at dinner its i;:n:t pre.-ideiiis who h:id aliaineil their 
jubilee as l•■ellu\'s of ilie S(H:iei\, among them be- 
ing Sir William Crouk«:s, who in the ii»iiise of the 
proceedings inaiie a remarkable speeib. ‘The 
Daily Ne.vs ' .v iy.s : - 

After sketching rapidly the sf»;p.s by whii.h he 
wa.s led to llie discovery uf iadic)-acli\ii v, Sir 
William observeil ihal in the highly laiified regions 
of present day .spwi nlilirm our plug re .ss is so rapid 
as to lake the breath away. 

‘ Ji seems,' be wtaA on, ‘ that no law i.s mot e cei- 
tain llian the kov (#f change. A bil i/f radium lliai. 
would go iiitu a lliimble has suddenly shaken oiii 
belief in the conservation of substance, the slaliilii) 
of the cheinii al (.deiiienls, (lie uridiiiaiin'y liicoiy of 
light, and the naLiire of eleciricity, has rcviveil the 
dreams of alcl^eIni^as and the preservation of pci- 
pelnal yuiilh, and has ca.sl doubts on the very 
existence of matter itself. .For physicists are begin- 
ning to say that, in all probability, there is no such 
thing as matter ; that when wo have caught ami 
tamed the elii.sive atom, and have split it into seven 
hundred little bil.s, these residual particles will 
turn out to be nothing more than superimposed 
layers of positive and negative electricity.’ 



'^^avafct 
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Arise! Awake ! and stop not till the goal is reached. 

-Swami Vivekananda, 
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SKI KAMAKKISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

NKEU OK THE GURU 


At a "ame of chess the onlookers can tell 
what is tlie correct move better than the 
players tliemseivcs. Men of the world think 
ti»ey are very clever; but they arc attached to 
things of this world -money, lu)iuiurs,pleasurep 
etc. Hcing actually engaged in the play it is 
hard for them to hit iipnii the right move. 
Holy men wlio liavc given up the world are 
not attached to it. They arc like tlie on- 
lookers at a game of clicss. They sec things 
in tiicir true light and can judge better than 
the men of the world. 

Hence in living the life truly, one must 
put faith in the words of those who meditate 
only upon God, who have seen God. If thou 
seekest legal advice wilt not tlion consult 
lawyers that are in tlie profession? Surely 
thou shalt not take the advice of the man in 
the street ? 

Collected and adapted from * The Gospel of Sri Bama- 
krifthna' by M. 


People do not see that science dealeth only 
with conditioned knowledge. It bringeth no 
message from the Land of the Unconditioned. 
Such message has been brought by holy 
men who have seen and realised God, like the 
Rishis of old. It is they alone that are 
competent to say, * God is of this nature.' 

If a person is sincere and yearns towards 
God lie will in the end realise Him, whether 
he knows Philosophy or not. If in his search 
after the Lord he comes into a wrong path, 
the Lord will lead liim forth to the Goal, 
provided he thirsts after Him. 

A CERTAIN devotee went out on a pil- 
grimage from Calcutta to Puri ; but not know- 
ing the way he went due west instead of 
south. In his longing to see the Holy Image, 
he subsequently asked people which way he 
should go. Tliey said, “ Go thy way towards 
the South. Thou hast lost sight of the true 
path leading to the Temple.” Following their 
directions he reached the Goal in timci 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


ms IS an a"e when the meaningf of any 
great fact or any great idea that afTects 
human life in a vital' way is constantly as- 
suming a more inclusive and constructive 
basis. Man is ever demanding the more com- 
prehensive explanation and the larger syn- 
thesis. 

In this connection a religion must be viewed 
in a higher relation and can no longer be 
regarded through the theological angle solely. 
It must be judged as well as its founders and 
interpreters through the influence exercised 
in a sense — social, intellectual, artistic or 
otherwise. 

Each new religion has always been a 
World-Impulse impelling not only a higher 
level of spiritual thought and ethical expres- 
sion but also a renaissance in the arts, sciences 
and letters of the age. Its social significance 
has therefore been extensive and vital. 

We must sec more than Buddha, the 
Teacher. His life and realisation became in 
time the life and realisation of the Buddhist 
epochs. In giving a new emotional impetus 
to the society in which he found himself, 
Buddha was the incarnate spirit of social, 
Intellectual and general reform. His thought 
and life infused a strikingly new character 
and spirit wherever his teachings were spread. 
In India, particularly, he was not only the 
inspiration of the Tripitakas and of a new 
period in philosophy but likewise and espe- 
cially the living force of the Asokan Empire 
with its tremendous social, artistic, industrial 
and general revival. 

What is true of Buddha is equally true of 
every great religious Teacher. There is that 
aspect of religion which concerns itseli with 


and aflects not a S3'stcm of theories and 
dogmas but the heart and life of nations and 
of races in tlieir practical social experience. 
For example, when we study the history of 
the rise and establishment of Christianity we 
are also reviewing the decay of the Roman 
Empire against whose civilisation the grand 
ethical ideas ofChristand his disciples volleyed 
in torrents of reform. We are also reviewing 
the upbuilding of European races and nations, 
the history of the Aliddle Ages, charged with 
the name and spirit of the founder of Chris* 
tianity. 

In this light we must thank Bnddha for 
and attribute to him the culture and art re[)- 
resented by the civilisations that wrought in 
stone or with colour or upon the canvas orf 
human life the Meaning and the process of 
iinfoldment of the ideas of the master. In the 
West the Gothic cathedral, the inastcrpiecos 
of Michael Angelo, the poetry of Dante, the 
Renaissance, the romantic chapters of medie- 
val history — all arc the works of C!hi ist. 

Such, among innumerable other things, is 
the effect of religion upon mankind, and with 
this in mind we easily abandon the method 
of looking at religion through distorted lenses 
and a narrow tlieological perspective and 
give it its proper place as the firet fact in any 
nation, age or racial experience. 

STRENGTH SUFFICIENT 

Oh ! ask not thou, “ How shall I bear 
The burden of to-morrow ? ” 

Sufficient for the day the care. 

Its evils and its sorrow. 

God impartelh by llie way 
Strength sufficient for the day. 

— Anon. 




PAPERS ON EDUCATION.-II 

( Continued from page ) 


HE gmii may have remained hidden, and 
the disciple may stand in the blaze of the 
world. But every word, every gesture, will 
point the way to that secret sanctuary, whence 
comes his strongtli. For the greatest energy 
is imparted by the sense of working for the 
glory of another. Nu man could be so nobly 
ambitious for himself as his wife could be, 
for him. The very fact that it was for him- 
self would undermine his sense of loftiness 
and inspiration. Nu disciple can win the 
same joy from spiritual vanity, as from the 
enthusiasm of guru-bhaktL No son can feel 
so eager to make his own name famous, as he 
will be to magnify that of his father. These 
are amongst the dceiiest secrets of the human 
lieart, and they form the area that India has 
chosen to explore. It is in this way that 
greatness is made. 

It is difficult, however, in modern limes, — 
and speaking in a sense more or less worldly, — 
difficult to recognise greatness, unless it 
speaks in the language of the second educa- 
tional element. There is a certain fund of 
information which is more or less essential to 
the development and manifestation of modern 
personality. It is interesting to enquire. 
What are tbc essentials of this fund of infor- 
mation ? But before we can enter into this, it 
may be advisable to consider the matter more 
as a whole. We can see that unselfishness 
is the real distinction of fine persons, of what 
Kamakrishna Paramahamsa might have called 
VidyavanAok, In this sense, a peasant-woman 
may be greater than a reigning queen. Even 
in intellect, the farmer’s wife may be the 
greater, for she may have keenness of judg- 
ment, discrimination, motlicr-wit, and a hun- 
dred powers in which the woman of rank 
and power is by no means her superior. Arc 
the tales of the world’s worships not of 


shepherds and dairy women, of carpenters and 
camel-drivers? But we can see that a mind 
whose field of activity is limited to some re- 
mote or obscure pursuit, has not the same 
chance of making its power felt, as one that is 
able to deal with those counters that the 
world as a whole recognises. Some Bhutia 
lad may be potentially a great poet, but he is 
likely to live and die mute and inglorious. 
The Homers and Shaksperes of history are 
partakers in the world-culture of their time. 

And intellectual fornuiLnc may be made a 
great help to moral development. We know 
that we ought to restrain our individual anger 
and impatience. But it is undoubtedly easier 
to do so, when we know something about the 
.si7.e and distance of the fixed stars, and can 
take refuge in the thought of the vastness of 
the cosmos. The growth of character can be 
much aided by intellectual activity, besides 
requiring it in its maturity as a means of self- 
expression. We do not want to identify the 
mere drill of learning to read and write, and 
the memorising of a few facts conveyed by 
that vehicle, with the idea of culture. We 
arc well aware that even literary culture 
might easily be greater in some illiterate 
Indian villager, fcimiliar with kothnks and 
viangoUgixyens than in the most accomplished 
passer of examinations. But we do not wish, 
on the other hand, to forget that it is a duty 
to develop our intellectual powers. No 
Hindu, who wishes to fulfil his obligations to 
the jan-tksh-dkarma (3rH-%^t-vra), can aflfoid 
to neglect any opportunity of learning that 
he can possibly make for himself. This is 
the daily sacrifice to the Rishis, and it is as 
binding on women as on men. 

By emphasising the third educational ele- 
ment, are made the poets and scholars of the 
world, The idea before which we are passive, 
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that we may absorb it, the idea that fills our 
lives henceforth, the idea to which all our 
education has only been preparatory, this is 
the idea that is spirituality itself. Our self- 
subordination here is renunciation. Our 
enthusiasm here is an apostolate. It matters 
nothing about the form of expression. Our 
whole character is bathed in the river of this 
intellectual passion, to emerge new, radiant, 
self-restrained, and self-directed. The only 
sin is to expect a return to ourselves, in 
riches, or honour, or fame. But the man who 
has really entered into the great life of ideas 
is not long held back, or seriously embittered, 
by this childishness, for the energy of his 
pursuit dominates him, and excludes even 
himself from his thought. Palissy the potter 
was such an idealist. So was Stephenson, who 
invented the railway engine. Newton, boil- 
ing his watch instead of the egg, was a third. 
A nation stands or falls, in the long run, by 
the number of such souls that she is capable of 
producing, out of the rank and file of ordinary 
education. What about India, in this respect, 
to-day? Let the army of her poor scholars 
answer ! Let the capacity of her people for 
universal ideas answer ! Let the trumpet-call 
of Advaita, on the lips of Vivekananda answer ! 


Science, art, history, the crafts, business, the 
development of men on planes external and 
internal, all these are but so many different 
expressions of That One. Through any of 
them may come the flood of light, the shap- 
ing and moulding of character, the infinite 
self-forgetting that means the goal itself. To 
have chance of this, the idea must be stated. 
The ideal must be con.sciously held. Com- 
mon education must be reverenced as a 
sacrament, making the opportunity for this 
exaltation and consecration. And if we once 
grasp these things, we shall .see that we have 
no choice, that the education of all, the People 
as well as the classes, woman as well as 
man, — is not to be a desire with us, but lies 
upon us as a command. Humanity is mind 
not body, soul, not flesh. Its heritage is in 
the life of thought and feeling. To close 
against any the gates of the higher life is a 
sin far greater than that of murder, for it 
means responsibility for spiritual death, for 
inner bondage, and the result is ruin unspea- 
kable. There is but one imperative duty before 
us to-day. It is to help on Kducalion by our 
very lives if need be. Education in the great 
sense as well as the little, in the little as well 
as in the big. 


THE VOICE OF HOPE AND PEACE, 


not sad ; be not disconsolate. The 
storm does not last, nor are the days 
always clouded. The sun still shines and 
brighter days shall dawn,— and Fair Hope 
shall again and again crimson the horizon of 
life with many and brilliant colours. 

The lieart of the worldling is a wilderness. 
It is a desert. Forsake not the hearth and 
home of thy spiritual Self to wander in the 
wilderness of desire and in the desert of 
dreams. Halt, let not thy course go too 
far, for then the reti rn i.i impossible. When a 
man has lost the compass of self-contr)], be 


loses his way and is left a prey to great danger. 

Trust not in falseness; place not thy trust 
in ashen vanities ; for disillusion follows dis- 
illusion and the night and gloom of Maya add 
to the unrest, fever and fear. 

Thou art the captain in command. In the 
moment of trial do not desert the field. 
Better death than inglorious and cowardly 
defeat. Thou art ever in Providential Care. 
The outstretched arms of the prayerful soul 
are supported by the hands of invisible 
angels. 

The way of life is not dark. The sun of 
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TriitJi shines always. Do not allow gloom of 
heart because the present sky is gloomy. Trust 
and trust. Hope against hope. Be strong 
when thou art weakest. Then tlie goal of thy 
life is in sight and a revelation shall come to 
Ihec. Brave hearts they to whom life is ever 
equal. 

Ill this have confidence: though the way is 
long, the end is sure and stationed in peace. 
Be not troubled, be not afraid. The sigh of 
the yearning heart is always heard. Tlie 
messenger of peace and strength shall ap- 
proach and his luminous presence shall drive 
away evil, storm, sorrow, stress and fear. 
Trust and hope. Do not falter. Peace. 
J\:ace. Peace. 

They who wear smiles often hide tears, for 
sadness awaits pleasure. Such is the measure 
of life; such the turning of the great wheel. 
It is peace for which thy .soul longs. Pleasure 
cannot satisfy. Peace, peace, peace, — that, 
brave heart, is what thou .seekest. The plca.s- 
iires of the .senses flow swiftly by and the heart 
.still yearns and yearns. Come, — it is peace 
thou scekest. Come, — come away from the 
seething noise and the vortex of human woe 
and madness. Peace, peace, peace that pas- 
.seth all understanding be thine. The peace 
of quietude of heart and the peace that cometh 
with self-mastery. Peace, peace and blessings. 

A better destiny is thine; for thee a glori- 
ous morrow bids well ; for thee a great calm 
shall be sent from heavenly heights and for 
thee there is a message of truth. 

Why dream ? Here are spiritual realities ; 
here are most blcs,sed truths. The peace of 
the spirit shall follow thy struggle to attain. 
Never desist from the course. Never give 
up the cause. 

Pleasures of a moment. Forget them. Abide 
the lime which must come when the presence 
of God shall kiss thy soul in the gresit realisa- 
tion. Then shall thou be thrilled with the 
vuarvellousness of His love and for ever after 
shall thou remember. Thou shall know that 


He, the Infinitely Loveable, is present, and, in 
that light, what matters all else to thee? Be 
brave. This is the mes.sage, O beloved, from 
the serene height. Be strong. In thy strength 
shall thoii he supported by the glory and 
power of Him who lives, — there in thy heart. 

Raise the eyes to the spiritual sky where 
bright stars, herruc souls, shine in the splcMidid 
cffnlgencc of their self inaslery anri gh^rioiis 
realisation. Here is the endless iiifiiiite, and 
the Spirit that fills it is now and ever, — yea, 
and It permeates every atom of thy life. It is 
thy Self and “Thou art That.” So say the 
Scriptures of the Truth. 

There are heights still to be ascended and 
tbeir more glorious view .shall entrance thy 
soul with greater ecstasy. Hold I This is the 
message for thee and it comes from The 
Within. Hark ! It says : “ Know Me as thy 
life ; know Me as thy love ; know Me as tliy 
heart, thy mind, thy body ; know Me as tliy 
.soul, thy thought, thy longing, thy cry and 
thy anguish. Then thou shall become great 
of soul and thou slialt know that the eyes of 
the Divine Mother still gaze with unspea- 
kable tenderness upon Her child. Peace. 
Peace. Peace,” 

“Dark hours, ftnebodings, tears, sadness 
and heart-ache. Give them to Me. In the 
bo.som of My Infinite Bliss I shall drown 
them. Be Mine for evermore, — for evermore." 

The Teacher, the Ideal and the Spirit of 
Peace dwells in thy soul throughout all lime 
and in every place and circumstance in which 
thou mayest find thyself. Seek Him. Find 
Him. Know Him. Tlian He no other must 
be truly sought, nor found, nor known. Pro- 
foundly is He moved by the adoration of the 
devotee. In whatsoever a man may be en- 
gaged, if be be unselfishly, earnestly and 
truthfully engaged, he is a devotee, a wor- 
shipper of Him Who dwells in every heart 
and is the Self of thee. 

If thou must stray, if thou must go else- 
where for happiness instead of seeking it 
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within thyself, stray, go, but when thou art 
struck speechless at the marvels of beauty, 
of goodness and of triilh, remember Him. If 
thine eyes are captured by the beauty of form 
and by the attractiveness of externals, re- 
member The Interna], The Indwelling. 

However far thou ihayest go and whatso- 
ever wish thou mayest realise, still wilt thou 
wander, still madly crave, unless thou canst 
recognise that wherever thou mayest go it is 
on The Path and that whatsoever desire thou 
mayest entertain is a reaching forth unto the 
soul of Him Who is the Soul of thy soul. 

Know the Truth and it shall make you 
free, — 3’es, it shall make you free. In this 
have faith ; and in this put away fear, for 
doubt and fear do not become thee. 

The waters of the ocean are ever the same. 
The waves alone change. They assume form 
but to break it. Their vociferous dash is 
drowned in the murmuring silence that fol- 
lows. Now the waves are high, now low, but 
they must break. Thy soul is a shoreless 
ocean and man)' the waves and loud the noise 
and roar and tempest. But remember the 
depths. There no sound is heard. There 
reigns immeasurable peace and silent, unend- 
ing calm. Peace. Peace. Peace. 

Struggle not. Be an instrument in tlie hand 
of the Great Spiritual Law and Will behind 
these fleeting shadows of a day. Be as a 
child in the mother’s arms, for truly does the 
Divine Mother heed thy call and well does 
She know each separate joy and sorrow. 

Courage. Courage. Courage. The dawn of 
day dispels the darkness of night. Be not 
fearful of the morrow. Morrows and days 
past and present come in the natural pro- 
cession — but thou, remain unmoved and un- 
concerned, seek That Which is Highest. 

Enter into the inner retreat of the soul. 
There in silent meditation reflect upon the 
peaceful heart of The Sage. The more thou 
dost meditate upoi^ tliis, the more will thy 
heart grow like unto His. Say to Him:*Thou 


art my mother ; Tliou art my father ; Thou 
art my friend ; Thou art my companion ; Tlioii 
art my wisdom ; Thou art my strength ; Thou 
art my all in all.” Then do you address the 
true Self of your self. He is the Deathless 
and the Pure One. Me is the Infinitely Love- 
able and Steadfast One. When He is realised, 
the soul 110 longer feels deserted. 

Truth dwelling within the heart, overcomes 
all error. By the Light of Truth the I*atli 
shall be illuniined for the soul. That Light 
is greater than all lights, for It includes all 
light. “ The sun does not shine there, nor 
the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings 
and much less this fire. When He shines 
everything shines after Him. By His light 
all this is lighted.” 


NEW RAIMENT. 

God to Nature gives new raiment, 

As it suits HIS purpose and HIS laws. 

Differs the garment that clothes the autumn 
Entirely from summer without flaws. 

Every season, when its work is done, 

For new ones changes her clothes, 

Whether spring or winter or autumn, 

Not dynamics but statics she loathes. 

A man or wom^n casts away, 

The raiments their purpose served. 

Getting new ones in their place, 

Gladly throws away the deserved. 

So with man the change takes place, 
When work in this life is finished — 

Finished to its entirety and well done — i 
He leaves this with strength undiminished. 

No more is death than change of garment, 
The old body torn, scraped, out-worn, 
is cast away to mingle behind 
With its like, and left without a groan. 

— D. K. RMfc. 
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OM TAT SAT. S.XLUTATION TO BRAHMAN 
' ATMOPANISHAT 

After Biahm;{ had propounded to the Devarshls, in the preceding discourse of llie Alhafva Veda, 
the truth about rebirth, Angiras shows, in this Upanishad, the way to be free from the bondage of 
Sainsara, once for all, to those who so desired, by inculcating the Highest Atman, who is ever taintless 
and beyond all bondage of birth and death. Angiras was one of the Seven Kishis, a Prajdpati or pro- 
genitor of mankind, and one of the ten mind-born sons of Brahma. Besides being regarded as the 
priest of the Gods and the Lord of Sacrifices he was also a teacher of Briibmavidyd, to whom many 
hymns of the Kigveda are ascribed. 

'rhe method adopted here is what is technically called the maxim of the bough and 

the moon. Just as the moon though immensely distant from the boiigli of the tree is pointed out to a 
child as the moon nn the bough, because she appears to be contiguous to it, even so the Paramitman— • 
though He has really no relation with the body and the mind, still for the sake of ease to the learner — 
is first pointed out through the body and the mind, which are called here, the Outer and the Inner 
Alman respectively, because of Ilis appearing very much akin to them to a child-mind. Thus by leading 
him step by step the real nature of the Atman is disclosed. 

^ qr>#ftiTh!rafsraT^rftr ftnra ^rtrrfjqrr nm ii?n 

1. Om. Then Angira.s (said ) : 'PIic Puriisha {n ) is threefold ( Z^), viz. — llie Outer- 
Atman, the Imier-Alinaii and tiui Parnmatmnn. The two layers of skin ( epidermis and 
dermis ), the nails, the flesh, the hair, the finjrers and thumbs, the backbone, the nails (f), 
the ankles, the belly, the navel, the hips, the thighs, the cheeks, and the eyebrows, the fore- 
head, and the arms, the sides, the head, the small veins and nerves, the eyes, and ears etc.— 
that which has these («/), and which is born and dic.s(^), is called the Oiiter-Atinan (/*). 

2. Now, about the Inner-Atman,— verily He is the Piirnsha («) who by his perceiving 
the earth, water, fire, air and ether (^), desire and aversion, pleasure and pain ( r ), Inst, 


I. (a) The Purusha\ The dweller in the body. 

( A ) /j threefold'. Though the distinction usually 
made in the Sliastras is fourfold viz. — the body, the 
mind, the Jivdiman and the Paramdtman, still 
considering the identity of the two last, the dis- 
tinction is spoken of as threefold here. 

( c ) Nath — The repetition of the word is for 
distinguishing the nails of the hand from those of 
the toes. 

( d ) That which has these- i. e., the human body. 
{e) Is born and dies : Which implies that it also 
undergoes the four intermediate stages of modi- 
fication as enumerated by Yaska, viz., that it exists, 
it changes, it develops, and it decays. 


(/) The Outer Atman — Because the Atman is 
identified, in its gross aspect, with the body, as in 
the case of one who feels “/ am hurt,’' “ / enjoy/* 
acccording as one iiieels injury or feels pleasing 
sensations in it. 

2 . ( <i ) The Purmha : This comprehends the 
whole range of material phenomena, gross, and 
subtle (i. e. mental ), with wbicli the individual soul 
concerns himself. It may be well to point out here 
that according to Hindu Piiilosophy, the mind is 
nothing but subtle matter. 

( 3 ) Earth Gross matter, coming 

under cognition. 

{ f ) Desire pain — The pairs of oppositeSj 

coming under Feeling. 
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^?iT srrar ^ :«fa<! ir sr^nr w?fir f^y r ^ iF rw r jw. jcrtr 
«rr% ifmhETT vi l i q r^r iaff'a «i«i4t!Hiii!i«^<!i«<ir<Td<i4d ^ ^w ’ f r ssg q ri n 
sirir li % ii 

HI Mcwm r giw ^ rqr ijcy r w^ r ^ : ^ ^ mi irr * inT i r g ir g r < i :^n r Ri4 r*Trs- 


delusiun ( ^/), cli)ubt etc., — who by liis perceiving acute and grave ( accents ) ( ^ ), short, long, 
and protracted (vowels) (/), and faltered, shouted, abruptly broken, and mixed (syllables) (^^), 
and who by his sensibility to dancing, music, vocal and instrumental, loss of consciousness ( A ), 
yawning &c., — is the hearer, smeller, taster, thinker, compreheiider, doer, and discriminating 
self, whose sign is memory ( / ), ( who studies ) the Puranas, the Nyaya, the Mimamsas (J ), and 
the Dharinasastras(/&), and who particularises hearing, smelling and attracting, from generality 
of actions — He is called the Inner-Atman. 

3. Now about the Paraiinilman, — verily He is to be worshipped («) according to the 
precepts of the Vedas ( d ). And lie ( reveals Himself to ) one who, through the Yoga ( c ) 
of Pranayama { Pratyahara ( «? ) and Samadhi (/), or through Reasoning (^ ), meditates on 
the AdhytUma ( /f ). 


( d ) A/o’/, delusion : implying the other passions 
of anger, avarice, pride and envy. 

Delusion -which arises out of blind attachment 
to worldly objects and sense-eiijoymenis, and thus 
prevents one from discerning the truth. 

( ^ ) Acule and grave ( accents ) : Hy mentioning 
the UdsiUa ^ high ) and the AnudiUta ( low ) in the 
series of tones, the inlerinediaie mixed tone, the 
Svarita is also implied. 

(/“) Short {lunveh) : These are the three kinds 

of vowel sounds used in Sanskrit prosody. 

(jf ) Faltered {^syllables ) : These arc the de- 

fects in pronunciation of syllables, or in speech. 

( h ) Loss of — considered as one 

of the thirty-three siihordiiiale feeling;. 

( i ) Whose sign is memory : Memory is the chief 
characteristic of the individual self, for without it 
he should forget in youth what he experienced in 
boyhood, the body having undergone a thorough 
change. Here Chiita or the mind-stuff comes 
into play, storing up all the past impressions in a 
subtle form and bringing them to the surface when 
stimulated. 

(y ) Mimdmsds : The Purva Miin^insi of Jaimini, 
and the Ullara Mim? m.'i&, or the Vedanta, of VySlsa. 

( ) Dharmasastras : The codes of Laws com- 
piled by the Rishis. 

(To be 


3. (a) Worshipped \ Realised in His true essence. 

(^ ) According Vedas \ The Paraimllnian is to 

be sought only through the Vedas, or the Rcvealcil 
Knowledge Kternal, by means of a duly perfects I 
mind. 

( c) Through... Samadhi — i. e., through Raja Yoga. 

( «/ ) Prdndyttma : Lit. Control of the Prana or 
the sum-total of the Cosmic Knergy. This is grad- 
ually effected by the proper control of brcaili, 
the most tangible inanifesLalion of Prana in tlio 
body. This is the fourth step in the course of 
Yoga practice, coining after Varna and Niyama 01 
control of external and iiilernal organs, and Asana 
(posture). 

{e ) Pratydhdra : The drawing in of the organs 
into die Chitta or inind-stulf, b} detaching them from 
their objects. This follows Praniydnia. 

(f) Samddhi: including in it its two preceding 
stages of niidrana ( concentration ) and Dhyt-ina 
( meditation ). When concentration is perfect die 
Yogi attains Samddhi and realises the Absolute. 

( g') Through Reasoning — i. e., through Jnani 
Yoga, or the process of analysing the real and the 
unreal, till the ultimate entity is reached. 

( A ) Adhydtma : The reality underlying the inner- 
most individual Self. According to Sridhara, the 
relation between the Jivdtman and Paramdtman. 

continued) 
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Vain arc Vedas willioiit virtue, 

Six Vedanf^as bring no rest, 

Sacred learning quits the sinner 

As the fledged bird quits its nest. 

Vedas and the six Vedangas 

Bless not man of sinful life, 

As unto the blind and sightless 
Vain is beauty of a wife. 

’Sacred texts and sacrifices 

Save not men deceitful, proud, 

Rites and learning bless the virtuous, 

Like the autumn’s rainy cloud. 

^ — - Vdsish/ka*s Dharma Sutra vi. 3 to 5. 
* 


I slept and dreamt that life was beauty ; 

I woke and found that life was duty. 

Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noon-day light and truth to thee. 

— Elltn Cvopir, 

That which thou seest is the reflection of th3'self. 
That which thou hcarest is the echo of thyself, 

That wdiich thou ad mi rest is the image of thyself. 
No man can be attracted to a side of the gallery 
opposite to his own nature. 

— Giorge Mathtsen, 


SRI RAMAKRISIINA 


India bas just celebrated, at various centres, 
the “Jayanti” of the late.st of her inig[hty 
Incarnations and Prophets. One remarkable 
feature of these enthusiastic celebrations is 
tlie participation therein by people of all 
classes — rich and poor, educated and unedu- 
cated, Brslhman and non-llrahman including 
the “depressed.” The name of Sri Uama- 
loishna^— the hero of whom we are speaking 
and whose holy life and gospel were brought 
before our minds on Sunday last — stands for 
a great ideal. It is the ideal of a life lived 
best for oneself in being lived entirely for 
others, — a life worthy of the veneration of the 
gods, blit suited for the emulation of men, — 
a life of ascetic .severity and 11 11 world li ness 
wedded to an all-embracing love and a burn- 
ing passion to serve mankind, — the one glori- 
ous ideal which the all-wise Creator gave to 
India centuries ago. Never was the need for 
a practical exposition of tliis ideal more 
•urgently needed than at the present hour. As 


has often been remarked, India and the world 
are now standing at the gates of a new era. 
But who will be the gale-opener.? That 
honour shall belong to the nation which, be- 
fore all the others, solves the many .social, 
political, and ethical problems which face us 
at pre.sent. A correct solution of these prob- 
lems is impossible unless the serenity and the 
spirituality, the self-control and the .self-knowl- 
edge of a Ramakrishna are brought into the 
consideration thereof. The poets and philos- 
ophers of the West as of the East have all 
clearl}' pointed out the evils of the materialism 
of our age. While we talk in self-laudatory 
terms about humanity, civilisation, liberty, 
cqualit)' and all those liigli-sounding terms, 
our tendencies are not the less towards vested 
rights, preferential treatment, physical force, 
racial superiority and private and public 
.selfishness. The Western science goes on 
.stripping Nature of her garments — even as the 
Ignoble Dubsasana attempted to denude 
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Pranpacli — to provule man willi comfnrts ; siiul 
AH sciViitific inventions iiicrca'^e, our wants 
on iinilti|>l\'iii^. 'I'his quest of happiness in the 
external nature has resulted in the endless 
complications of societ)*, in the hopeless arti- 
ticialily of life, in the individual’s misery, envy, 
discontent and despair. W'ell has u Wcslcnier 
said addressing Kurland : 

“ I’ve no patience with the steam 
That makes your factory whistles scream ; 
With x'otir machines and with your coal 
Plackciiin*; body, mind and soul. 

Ncitlier can I stand the slums 
Whence your slarvinji workman comes 
And where, lieneath a smoky pall 
lie rarely sees the sun at all. 

You’ve ‘••preatl your euxpire out too thill 
With *',reed and violence and sin ; 

Now let .’I -t.dikM- reij^n c««innieiu'<*, 
iJeeper, inoic kilty, more inlense. 

‘ caieli ?«sr i *-lic<*, not for '.’oM ; 

Jkiinuile^s wealth \iMir i'.l.inds hold, 
Sd\ei*-» hilt a diMibifnl ; 

C'oine, woik llie mines of hjotlicrhiHid.” 

I'lie P.iianiahamsa was iiothin|4 if not an 
Oinhi tdiiiieiil «»l ‘■emii lor j^old ami kive for 
man. I le has sImwii how man's leal happiness 
depend'--, m»l iip'in his enviioninent*i, but up- 
on liim-'i'll'; how his duly (:«>iisi*,i^, not in 
timklly Mibiiiiiiin*.' Ii> them, but in boldly 
resistin'^ them ; how he* is to be ■piided. not by 
the beaks ami f.incie'' c^f his iiiiiifl, lint by the 
coii'^t'ii'ii'-ness Ilf bein ;4 cniislaiil l\‘ under the 
C\ e of a i^real task-fiiaster to whom we arc: 
tespiinsible for e\ei \ iliin>^ that n r do ami on.it 
to (1«». I hese aic the ckiel amon;.; liie lessims 
that hi' has tau'dil iis by prei.i-pl and example. 
l*uoi, eriin;^ inankimi has ala ays nercely 
qii.mvlled u ilhin il- elf m*t uniy over petty 
earliil\' com'eiii', but al-o over tiie natuie and 
I'oiinofits Mala r. Iii llii'crc iils enj^a*;^! in 
tills kin*;-di-awn, impertinent and rather siily 
quanel will do wcii to ponder over the jjrcat 
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truth which Rnmakiishn.i discovered and 
typified. Tlie ultimate unity of all religions, 
the accessibility of the Ili^h to every devotee 
iric'^pcctive of liis creed and ceremony, and the 
fact of religion bcin;^ realisation and not mere 
intellectiialism, were all visibly illustrated by 
tiie Sa^e. I le thus represents the peculiar mis- 
simi of India in the world and forms the very 
fountainhead of Indian nationalism. iLvety 
one of India's national upheavals was led by 
a saint and pmpliet in the past. What Va- 
sishtiia and Vi>vaiiiitra were to the Rainnyaiia 
period, what Vx asa was to the Mahabharala 
ajje, what Vidyaraiiya was to I lie Vijaya- 
na^aram upheaval and what Ramdas and 
Tiikaram were to the Mahratta risinj; — that, 
Rainakiislma is to the India of to-day. No 
country can ho|ie to produce such a pers(>nn(>e 
more than once in a few centuries, and no one 
ran afftinl to waste llie leacliiiv^s lie leave.s 
beliiml. R imaki i'«lina was the final expression 
of lhal pi‘inci|>le, n liich R on M than dimly 
fiiieshai lowed and 1 ).iyanami (‘locpieni ly reC' 
ni^ni-ed ; ami In’s Mri*ai mi'-sion was eo-iiinued 
and hamk'd ditwn to us by his fii-f.im fil dis 
cipk‘, S vami Vivekanamla. The e-'St-nce ot 
wiiic I Ramaki i'<lin.i was made, should forni 
the vei y soul of India if she is to be ;‘real and 
i^lorioii'^. And the developineiiL of tliosc; nioiai 
ami spiiitiial e.xcellences is inipoS'»ib!c iiiilev^ 
India becomes •arnii-.:, bold, united and pro:>- 
peioiis, niile-js siie i-: bee liMin the snperstitio:! 
and lyiannx liiaT have* lom^ defaced her and. 
iinktss .she ie;.piin^ iier lo.'-it inilividu.dii y and 
imn.ii ami inli-llect ual supremacy. Let u', 
llirrrf.jie. leslme I hi: body of the nation In 
health ami vi;^o!ir. and that will pave the w.i; 
for the iu ahli, vi-.-.iinr and independence of iki 
nation's imiul. S.icli was the messaj^c of tin 
.Sw.iiir. I’aiiiotic Indians can have no hette 
iiispiiaii.iii ;md e.v.miple. — The AlySore 
WednL\^il.‘y, March i>, IQII, 
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It llie ctme of so-c'il!c(l civilisati in prctciul 
to ori.uiiialiiy hy tlie wilful iiivciUion of new inclii- 
ods of error, while it qiieiiclies, wherever it lias 
power, the noble oriji{in.iliiy of nations, risiiiir out 
of the purity of their race, and the love of their 
native land . — Husking T.'te K.i^^les Nest. 

‘‘At fifteen my mind was bent on learnin{v. At 
thirty 1 stooil firm. At forty I had ini doubts. At 
fifty 1 knew the laws of heavenly order. At sixty 
my ear was obedient to the voice of 'I'l nth. At 
seventy 1 could follow my life's dcbiie without 
transgressing right. * — Confucius. 

ft 

« « 

There is a time in every man's education when he 
arrives at llie conviction that envy is ignorance; 
that iiniiaiion is suUfide ; that he inn^t take liintNclf 
for belter, for worse, as liis portion; ih.ii iliotigli 
the wi !o universe is full of g«»o 1, no kernel of 
nouiisliing c'«irn can come to him but tiiomgli his 
toil besii w ‘1 on ih.it plot of groiiiul wiiich is gi\cn 
to him i<» till. — A'/.\a.yrr. 

i •» 

J so:ne:i:nes think lii.ii never blows so red 
The I'o.^e as whcie some buiied CVoiar blcil. 

(y///ii/ A'i’i/iyi/.v/, 

V V 

To resist with success the fiigidity of old age, 

one inii'L coniliine the budy, llie ininJ, and the 

heaii; to kt;ep lliese in para l^-l vi;'iiir o:n* inn'll 

exercise, slndv, and love. ■ lionstcUtn, 

* 

* * 

JIc is the best cosmopolite who loves his native 
count ry 1 le si . — Tennyson. 

o * 

The young girl (ill ineiliLCval Italy) was trained 
jn aiisleriiy, and the i.iijniNes of Ijcr yonili wne 
tnorlilicd. To save the burglier'.s pni'-e his dangli- 
I trs were taught not to be “ i'ancifid and proud." .. 
Uaiberirio \2()\-\} |S) lireeis ib.ii a girl of lanU. 
approaebing the in.ii riagealile ago (at that time 
about twelve) should not go to clinrch loo orieii. .so 
as to avoid being seen over-iniieli, and even if Iier 
father be kniglit, judge, or physician it is well f(»r 

her to learn how to cook she must keep within 

Bight, feel embarrassed before male eyes, keep her 
own eyes on the ground, and to keep her mind 


pure, she should not learn to read No girl over 

seven should speak to a nnile. and siie slioidd al- 
ways be kept busy about the house ; she is to bo 
brought lip to the glory of God, ki‘|>i from novels, 
and even from Petrarch, “who though cha.ste, is nn- 
siiiied to llie innocent mind," but pul to the lives 
of the saints and similar improving works. 

— J/r. IK Boulting in “ Woman in Italy'* 
• * 

Labo ir is di.scovered to be the grand conqueror, 
cniiching and building up nations more surely than 
the proudest battles. — IKn. Kllery Channing. 

a « 

A man must know liiniself if be is to know truth, 
lie nuisi not shrink from any revelation wliicli will 
expose his error ; on the contrary, he must welcomo 
such revclaiions as aids to that .‘•vlf-kiiow Ldga 
which is the haiiiliiiaiil of sell-i*oiiq'ie't. 

1 he man who c<inn<ii (‘iidiiic to have his eiror!| 
and .nIioi icomiiigs iirunght to the .''iiilne and m.ide 
known, bill Mies tfi li:d>. tiiein, is iiidil in w.dk liiO 
highway of Irmh. lie is not prnpcriy vqiii|iped to 
balde with and to uvcicoine leiM|>i.iiinii. lie who 
(aiiiKjl tearlcssly face his lower n.itiii'e c imiol chnili 
the rugged lieigiils of renimci.ilioii.— y.i/.WA' .l/Avi 
in “ Trom l\ission to Tcace." 

• -5 

'I’lic priestly class have produced manv slaie'^- 
iiieii ill the West as well as in the K.i-I. JCagl.in t 
hail her DniiNi.in. .Sienheii LniL:iii!i and Wnl.Nti ; 
h'r.irice had her Richelieu and .Mi/, lun; and Sp.mi 
her .Mheroni. It was a monk who l.iimcheil ih.e 
tciiihle thiin lei bolt of (Jti i'«leiiihi:ii a.^ain^i ll<o 
S.uaceiis ; it was a monk again who reM*hiiioid.se'.| 
tin; <]oveinmeiiis of Km ope by burbling llie iiuu- 
gii'd.'e of Rome and the i’ojie 

Vishmigiijil.i was tin: son of a poor teacher of 
A /Vi or pnliiy n imed Ch.uuka. alier w hom the soU 
was called C'hanaUya. A poor man with an ir.iNciblj 
tenip?r. he was seen one day digging mil a iiift of 
/•.v.iv/ gr.iss that hail Imii liis feel. This ilioroiigli- 
going policy of gelling rid of his eneiny. miicll 
superior to the policy of Kami or Strafford, ami 
inoio signincant than the conduct of Taiquin iu 
switching off the heads of the tallest poppies in his 
garden at Rome, allracled the notice of Chaudui- 
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gupta or some other enemy of Dhana Nanda. lie 
was introduced into the Court where he was sub- 
jected to an indignity by the king who was.no 
respecter of Brihmanas. Clianakya loosened his 
tresses and left tlie hall vowing never to tie them 
lip till he had “ spurned Nanda and his offspring 
from the throne.” Fie made himself the guide and 
adviser of Chandragupta, kept his vow hy deposing 
Kanda and placing Ciiandragupta on the tlirone of 
Magadha, and, acting as his minister, made liim one 
of the greatest kings of India. Ilis diplomacy 
won for him tiie title of Kauiilya in his own times 
and that of Indian Machiavelli or Bismarck in 
ours. — Young Bthar. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND IIIS 
MISSION 

At the Bangalore Vedanta Society's meeting 
held to commemorate the 49U1. Birthday an- 
niversary of Swami ViveUananda, Mr. R. S. 
Narasimliaiya, B. A. of the General and Reve» 
nue Secretariat, spoke as follows 

At a lime when educated India was think- 
ing highly of its knowledge of Fjiglisli Lit- 
erature and F"nglish Institutions, at a time 
^ when the Christian Missionary was tliinking 
that Cliristianity was unique among the reli- 
gions of the world, and when, as it were, 
.spiritual darkness had enshrouded this ancient 
and historic land of ours, there was born in 
Calcutta a great and radiant soul that was 
destined to dispel the darkness of ages and 
that went forth across the ocean to the land of 
America, and there he conquered the American 
world by storm. And India wliich is a subject 
nation under British Rule was able to conquer 
the Western world ( spiritually ) through the 
instrumentality of the great and giant .soul of 
Swami Vivekananda. After his great cam- 
paign in America and Europe, he returned to 
the land of his birth with all the greater 
vigour, with greater splendour, with greater 
inspiration, to inspire liis own countrymen 
svith their ancient spiritual ideal, to give them 
that spiritual food for which they had been 


hungering for years and ages together. Then 
it was that he made that brilliant crusade from 
Colombo in the .south to far-off Almora in the 
north, a crusade that in its power and results 
is unparalleled in the annals of India in the 
iQlh. cenlury. All who have listened to him, 
and even those who have merely read his 
writings and lectures cannot hut be impressed 
by the profound genius and personality of this 
great soul. For such a soul, though, alas, he 
is no more in our midst in body now, still we 
need not be sorry, for he had left behind him 
a heritage that will never die. He it was that 
made India great in the eyes of the Western 
world, who thought that India had a great fu- 
ture among the nations. lie it was that made 
appeal to her children to rise from their slum- 
ber of ages, to improve their condition in all 
matters tiiat pertained to their daily life, not 
alone in matters of religion, but also in social, 
educational and other matters. And he said 
that through religion alone must be brought 
about tliat salvation of India for which the 
whole world was waiting ; and as regards the 
future of India, he liad the highest expecta- 
tions. We, who are his disciples, we who arc 
his spiritual children, must live the life that 
he taught and himself lived, we mii.st every 
day ponder over the great teachings that he 
lias bequeathed to us, not only on the public 
platform, not only in the printing press, but 
in the daily life we lead, in the home, in our 
offices, and in public life, so that, we may 
show to the world that, as Swami Viveka- 
nanda lias himself said, religion does not con- 
sist in tall talk and theory-making, religion 
consists in realisation. As regards tlie future 
of India, he said in one of his addresses, “ I 
do not .see into the future, nor do I care to see, 
but one thing I see clear as the day before 
me, that the ancient Mother lias awakened, 
and is silting on her throne rejuvenant, more 
glorious than ever. Proclaim her to the world 
with the voice of peace and benediction.” With 
these few words I beg to take leave of you. 
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REVIEWS 


Sri RamafcrisRna anJ His Mission. Hy 

Swami Ramakrisliiiaiiaiula. Piiblislicfl by 
the Ramakrishiia Mission, Mylapore, Mad- 
“ ras. Size Pp. 41. Price 5 as. 

This nice booklet is a reprint of a lecture 
tlclivercfl by the revered Swami ten years ajjo 
ill Madras. Be.sides bein;^ a most interesting 
and instructive narration, the spccialit}* of 
the lecture consisted in certain facts in Sri 
Kamakrishna*s life wliicli were brought with- 
in ca.sy reach of the En|:;li.sh knowinj^ piibiic 
for the first time from tlie lips of a devoted 
disciple wlio lived witli the Master and served 
him day and night loviiij^ly and wholehearted- 
ly during the latter part of his life. The 
concise treatment of tlie unique life of S;i 
Raniakrishna, up to the time wlieii lie became 
known to the world at large, is masterly, and 
the book supplies the need of an authentic 
yet short representation of the life of one who 
was the embodiment of the highest spiiitiial 
principles aiul ideals of the ancient W<lic 
religion in the nineteenth century. 'I'lu: 
book deserves to be read and pondered over 
b}' every sincere and earnest pilgrim on the 
Path. 

Sri Sri Ramakrishnakathamrita (in Ben- 
gali ) Part IV. Published by 

Provas Chaiifira (jiipta, 13 2 Goi>0)o- 
prnsnd Chow(llim*\’s Lane, Calcutta. Pp. 
xxii + 2S2. Cloth bomid. Price Re. 1-5 as. 
The name of “ M." and his inimitable Kalha- 
mrita needs no introduction at onr hands, 
*‘M.” is known to the English-speaking pub- 
lic by his “Gospel of Sri Raniakrishna.” 
The accuracy and loving forethought with 
which the sublime utterances of Bliagavan Sii 
Ramakrishiia together with the glimpses of 
his life during the days of his meeting with the 
Master were recorded by this devoted dis- 
ciple for posterity cannot be too highly 


prai.serl. Tlie volume under review is the 
fourth of the series, which has brought clieer 
and hope to thnnsnnds of hearts in Bengal 
and lias awakened the fire of spirituality in 
the heart of “ young Bengal.’* The siibject- 
inalter of the book is a vivid record of the 
days which “ M.” passed in the charming at- 
mosphere of l^akshinesvar, alive as it was 
with the Blessed presence of Sri Ramakrishiia. 
As usna! in the other volumes, so in tiiis, also, 
we find the same life-giving utterances of the 
Master, pre.S(;iite<l in their original vigour and 
.simplicity which gr) straight to the heart. Tlie 
special feature of this part is an attempt at the 
chronological presentment of the pictures, 
and a brief diary, summarising for ready 
reference the leading )ioints under their res- 
pective days, of the contents of all the four 
volumes. We earnt.'slly hope “M.” will hring 
out these soul-inspiring records in h'nglisli 
in further volumes of his “Gos|)el of Sri 
RamaknVlma” to benefit a wider circle of 
hnuianity. 

The Proceedings of the Convention of 
Religions in India 1909. VoL II. 

I’niili.Nhcd l>y the V ivekananda Societx' of 
('alculla. Size X 5 ; j". P[>. 20S, with 
an introcliictioii and an appendix. Cloth 
bound. Price Rs. 2 . To be hail at the 
Piabuddhii Bhaiala Ofltcc. 

The utility of a book containing within a 
shoit space all that is best, vital and nn- 
controveisial in the principal religions of the 
woild, presented by their adherents them- 
.selves, cannot be too highly estimated. In 
tliesc days of toleration and wide sympathies, 
such a compendium is most opportune, and we 
heartily welcome this volmne, and congratu- 
late the Vivckaiianda Society of Calciuia on 
the successful discliargc of a duly it owed to 
the public. The book contains the remain- 
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ing thirteen papers of the Convention not 
included in the first volume. The proof- 
sheets, we are told in the preface, had to be 
sent to the writers themselves fur the necessary 
corrections, and this accounts for its rather 
belated publication. In the introductory 
chapter of 6o pages a scholarly attempt has 
been made to give, in brief, an outline of tlie 
evolution of religious ideas outside India, in 
which the relation of the Aryan religion to 
the rest of the religions presented in the two 
volumes has been traced out side by side with 
their independent growth from the lives and 
sayings of the Terachers of the respective reli- 
gions, There are four pa|)ers on Vaishnavism, 
two on Shaivism, and one on each of the follow- 
ing : — Anubhavadvait.i, Veerasaiva religion, 
Saktaism, Theosophy, Ary a Sain.'ij, Deva 
Dharma, Soura-Upasana, and Hinduism. The 
appendix contains a short life of Prince Sid- 
dhartha in English, a pa[)er on Buddhism in 
Bengali, and one on Jainism in Hindi. IhibuG. 
C. Ghose*s admirable paper on the Vaislinava 
Religion of Gour (Ihuigal) has been translated 
from Bengali. Swaini Saradananda’s masterly 
exposition of Hinduism is a fitting conclusion 
to the Convention of Religions lectures. The 
worth of the subjects dealt with, coupled with 
the excellent get up will make the volume a 
useful handbook to all students of religion 
for study and reference. We wish the book 
an extensive circulation, 

Yoga-Chandrika^ or an Exposition of 
Patanjali's Yoga Aphorisms (in Hindi) by 
Swami Tejonath of Hardwar. Published 
from the Balamukunda Press, Labpur. 
Size Pp. 526. Price Re. 14 as. 

\Vc hail this admirable production as a most 
thorough-going treatment of the Yoga system 
of Maharshi Patanjali by one of its able ex- 
ponents, Swami Tejonath’s name is not un- 
known, as a scholar among Sadhus, in the 
United Provinces and elsewhere, but the 
present production., the result of several years* 


labour and meditation, reveals him a.s a practical 
Yogin of an advanced type. In the elaborate 
introduction covering 88 page.s, the reverend 
author shows through authoritative texts 
from various Scriptures what an important 
part the system of Yoga plays as a means to 
Realisation. 'J hongh not exactly holding 
the opinion that the Raja Yoga iaihiion/y way 
or //fe best means for all, we are at one with the 
learned Swami in giving it a very prominent 
place among the several ways that lead 
to the Goal, After the Sutras, their para- 
phrases and word-by-word synonyms, comes 
the exhaustive 'J'tht which by means of 
a series of Purx^xpakshas ( doubts ) and their 
(solutions ), where they are needed, 
sifts the whole ground so as to bring out the 
truth in all its clearne.s.s. The logic is forcible 
and convincing, the elucidation more than 
ample, the quotations are appropriate, and the 
style persuasive and ca.sy. The book being 
written in Hindi, is made accessible to a vcMy 
large number of earnest Indian emjuirers 
wlu) not knowing Sanskrit enough, were un- 
able to enjoy the intricate di.ssertalions of 
the old masters, but who will now find in tin’s 
ma.steily exposition a worthy sub.slitiite and 
guide. The author says in a notice on 
the cover that he will be very glad to 
solve any doubts which the reader may 
have, in making out the meaning of any por- 
tion of the book, if he only writes to him. The 
book is priced low. W^e cordially wish it 
tile warm reception and popularity which it 
so eminently deserves. 

Jottings by the Way/^ By R. O. In 
October lyio. Pp. 8. 

Recent Indian Finance* By D.E. Wacha. 
Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesaii & O)., 
Madra.s. Pp. 68. Price as. 4. 

The Great-Quest* The nature of Man, 
Reincarnation, The Christ Within. By Wiltuii 
Hack. Pp. 20. 



SRI RAMAKRISIIXA BIRTHDAY FKSTIVAL-H. 


We have received the following fur- 
ther reports of the 78th. Birthdiay anni- 
versary of iSri Kamakrishiia celebrated 
at the places stated below : — 

At IlAUirAD 

Accordiiip to previous the Secre- 

tary and another ineinbur of the Rainakrislina 
Reliji^ions Association, Maripad, met Swaini Nir- 
inalananda, President of the Kamakrishiia ^fath, 
H:in»t:iiIore, at Krnacnlani on the I5lii. h'ehrnarv and 
escorted him to Alie|)py in a steam launch, the 
next day. Tlicre the Vakils of the local bar headed 
liv Mr. Krishna Aiyan^ar H. A., R. , the Head 
Master, assistants and students of the Sanatana 
Dliarma Vidyasala received the Swamiji at the 
laiulin|[v, and took him to the Vidyasala. Tiie 
Swamiji heint; reciucsled delivered a very elncjncnt 
and inspiring speech on Rhakli lasting for an 
hour, to the great edification and delight of the 
audience. 'I'he Swamiji classified Uhakti under 
three heads aiul treated the same as constitiiiing 
Sakaina Rhakti in the heginning, developing into 
Nislikdina Rhakli, and linally attaining to Jnana- 
ijiisrri Rliakli. 

Xext morning, Swamiji started for Haripad and 
arrived at the landing where a large tnirty com- 
posed of the nietiiliers of the Ramakrishna Reli- 
gious Association, the local officials and genllenien 
Ac., had gathered to receive him. 'I'he function rif 
the day was the presentati«m of yXddresses of 
\Velcoine to His Holiness. .\t about 5 p. m. (i8tb. 
Kehruary), the members of the .Xssociation pre- 
sented two addresses, one in .Sanskrit and another in 
Kiiglisli. His Holiness replied in most suitable and 
loucliing leims,and said that he viewed the addresses 
not as presented to his liumble self but as indica- 
ting their spirit of Rhakti towards the Cinru INlaha- 
raj. Swamiji when speaking of his (Jiini, Sri Ram.a- 
krishna Paratnahainsa, was choked and actually 
hurst into tears which moved the audience deeply. 
The following day was the one fixed for the birthday 
anniversary celebration of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hainsa, and the whole morning was spent in 
Bhajaiia at the local temple dedicated to Hhagavan 
Suhrsihmanya. Then the poor of all classes were 
fed to the number of nearly 2500 in three different 
centres, two centres being specially set apart for 
feeding the Piilayas and other so-called unap- 
proachables — who numbered about 2000. At about 
4 p. m., large numbers of people had assembled 
JJ' a large Pandal specially put up and 
decorated for the occasion in the S. V. High 
School premises. Mr. R. Krishna Wariyar B. A. 
an interesting sketch of Sri Ramakrishna's life, 


which, though brief, contained many telling inci- 
dents in the life of (ftirii Maliaraj. .Mr. Sth.*inoo 
A.siiry, a Sadliii of South 'I’ravancnie, also gave 
an elo<tii<mt address in 'J’amil. Nexi, .Mr. M. R. 
K.irayana Pillay H. .X., B. T... Mimsiff, Tiriividlali, 
dwell upon the salient points in the (jiirii Afaharaj's 
life with an earnestness and fooling that touched 
the audienco. 'Phe .Swamiji who presided over the 
day’s fimclions, then delivered his soul-stirring 
address on “’riic Inherent Strength of Hinduism." 

f-fe lu‘gan by saying that some Western Mission- 
aries were prone to remark that Hinduism in 
course of time would fall into oblivion and that 
C'liristianity would swallow it up ami that they in- 
stanced Druidisni — the religion of the ancient fore- 
fathers of modern Kngland, — and the ancient reli- 
gion of the ( iiceks, in support of their assertion. He 
contrasted these with the religion of the ancient 
Rishis anil said : Was not the present Hindu religion 
as strong as it was of yore ? Was not the Hindu 
religion illumining the depths of the hearts of the 
mild Hindu the same as of old ^ I linduisin need not 
have any fear at the hands of the so-called religious 
reformers who were springing up in this land of reli- 
gion like mushrooms. “Wlien making a comparative 
study of the different religion.s," the Swami went on, 
“we arc led to umlerslaiid that religions generally 
are built round some person or book. Such reli- 
gions arc bound to fall with that person and that 
hook. Hindiiisni is neither built round any particular 
person, nor does it stand upon any book. But it may 
be asked, who Kama. Krishna, and other Avalaras 
were. T'he answer is that Kama and Krishna were 
illustrations of the Principles of our ancient religion 
and were worshipped only as such. The T lindu reli- 
gion had been in exisloni c long before these Avataras 
were born. As for the X'eda, it is really no book. 
It means KnowlcMlge. It is accumulated Knowl- 
edge without beginning or end, and who would 
think of writing such a book ? It is coeval with 
(.’rcatioii. It is said of Brahiiiaii, ‘ The sword can- 
not pierce It, lire cannot consume It, water cannot 
wet It, and the wind cannot dry It.’ and the Veda is 
like that. It is Knnwleilge without beginning 
or end, undying and eternal." 

Swamiji went on to say that this Veda, at a 
time when there was neither paper nor pen nor 
any writing materials, remained in the form of 
Sriiti and Smriti which, after a considerable lapse 
of time, bave been embodied in book-form. Hindu- 
ism further contained one .special characteristic 
which could not lie observed in any other religion 
in the world, viz., that it could satisfy all minds. 
The most materialistic minds that hungered after 
action, the minds that having a metaphysical bent 
muld discard all popular forms of worship, 
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V'oiilil look into the ocean of cause ami effect, unit 
would only be satisfied by seientinc invesli •ration 
and inental analysis, the minds iliat would seek an 
imderlyino iiniiy in all the diversily in the worUI, 
that wonlil see the whole world with its nii!nb»*rless 
objects as so many inanil'estalions of that Sii|nvnio 
]svara, the Para-ibahinan, or Gud-il:e-.\bsohite, 
and the minds that never cared lo |iee|> into the 
inscrutable beyond, but would rather rest content 
in pondering and concentrating with \\liole>heaited 
attention and devotion upon God in some personal 
lorin, — all these minds, whether they fulluvvcd the 
^:cveral paths of Kaitna Yoga, Jnana ^'oga. Raja 
Yoga, or Hhakli Yoga, could be saiistied only In- the 
Hindu religion. Other religions were fnily for the 
Bhakli Yogins. The versaiiliiy of ilie Himiu reli- 
gion was just the reason why the Message of Sii 
Kamakiislina as preached by his ilevoied disciple. 
Swami Vivekananda. found such ready favour and 
instantaneous elYcct in the highly advanced and 
intellectual minds of America and Kiiropc, in 
whose eves the tencliings of modern Chri.siian mis- 
sionaries were but exploiled theories in the lest of 
scienliiic analysis aiul investigation. Swatni Vlvcka- 
iiandaji used to say that the religion in ICuropc was 
like apaiticiilar kind of coat cut acconling to one 
ineaciire wbicli every man niiisi wear whether it 
would fit him or not. “lint the Hindu religion,” the 
Swatni concluded, “ is so vast that it can take any 
person with any turn of mind into its fold. It is 
for this reason only, that Hinduism has stood the 
test of centuries, and it will do so without doubt 
lo the \ery end of lime.” 

I'liis ad*lress was translat<?d by Mr. S. Snbrali- 
manya Aiyar, II. A., to the vast audience llie 
majority of wliich did not know Knglisb. After 
the usual vote of thanks the meeting dispersed, with 
shouts of Java to Sii Ramakiishna. After tlie 
evening llhajana, the Swamiji held a conversation 
which was iiill of life and spirit. 

Next morning, be gave a lesson to the Association 
on llbagavad-Gita and held a meditation class. In 
the evening, Swamiji paid a visit to the S. V. High 
School where be addressed the students on llieir 
cliities. After giving the members of tlie Associa- 
tion some valuable advice about the line of work 
to be followed by tbeiii, he took legve and re- 
turned to Bangalore, Via Quilon. 

At tiik Ramakrtsiina IIomf, Maclras. 

As usual in the morning there was llhajana in 
which all classes mixed together, 'J'owards noon 
a very large number of the poor were fed, and in 
the afternoon Mr Tatliacliariar, II. A. gave a 
splendid Harikalba peifuriuaiice which was imicli 
appreciated. 

At 5-30 p. m. there was a public meeting widch 
was very largely attended, '.riie Hon'bleMi. |u.sticc 
p. K. Suudara Aiyar presided. Mr. S. Gupala- 


swaini Aiyangar, High Court Vakil, read a very 
tboiigbtfiil and instructive paper on ” Sri Rania- 
kiislina, His Toleration and llliakti ” which was 
li'>tciied to with rapt attention by the numerous 
ze.-iloiis ilevolees of the Swami. \Ve hope to pub- 
lisii it in our next i-Nsue. The following is the suin- 
iiiarv of ilie chairinan's speech : — 

On ihis d.iy we .seek spiiitiial union with Bliaga- 
van Swami Ramakiishna Paramaliamsa. This day 
is a particularly holy one, as we are honoured by 
the presence of the Holy Mollier. A higlily evolved 
soul, she was married to one with whom spiritual 
Union alfiiie was pos.sii)(e. 

Tlie Gospid for this age, I have always ihouglil, is 
the Ilhagavail-Gita. the Gospel of action, the Gospel 
of duty for duty's sake, which every man wherever 
he may be, slionld rLMuember. The S-aint of tlie 
age is Swami Ramakrisliiia Paramaliainsa. In liini 
wc liave a living illustration of wliat ispo.s.sible fora 
man to acliijve. In him we have an example of one 
who went tliroiigii every kind of discipline that was 
necessary to oveivome matter and selfish desires, 
to siibiliie to promote universal religion, 

and to I ise to the level t>f Godhead and of union 
with God Him.selF. He it is that has shown that 
all these are possible, and be lias set us an ex- 
ample of rigorems self-discipline and steady self- 
improvement. That is tiic kind of example that is 
wanted in tlic'se modern days. He is therefore 
e.vsenii:illy the .Saint of tlie age. He was liiinself a 
spiritual leader and the greatest of spiritual men 
In the? modern age. His life w'as full of hope lo 
ordinary men and W'omen, lo those who still were 
unable to rise above things earllily. He was willing 
and desirous of meeting all people who displayed 
any t>nwers above the or«linary rank of men. He 
w’ouM bimseir go ami see the leaders of Hindu 
Society and all iieoplc w-lio exhibited any leinark- 
alilc talents, lie did not scorn lo do llial. Wliat 
be scorned wa.s mealiness. If anyliody with self- 
conceit invited him, then be would always have to 
run the risk of bflng discovered and exposed. 'I'hat 
was the thing iliat happened more than once with 
the great Saint. 'I'lie les.son.s of his life were 
specially needed for this age , for he taught the 
lesson of toleration, and of universality. He wanted 
to demonstrate lliat tlierc wa.s no difference between 
the Hindu and the Mahommedan, the Ilriihmanand 
the .Siidra or any lower class, but that all men and 
wninen were one, that all were brothers and sisters. 
Despite the efforts lo promote peace, what do 
we see? The method adopted is to arm one- 
self, 10 increase fleets, to increase armies. Truly 
it is said tiiat the way to peace is to be 
armed. Perhaps it is true for these time.s, but it 
is a veiy poor indeed. It was once said that 
the way lo love each other was to keep at a dis- 
tance. What do we find in the world ? National 
selfishness disguised under the name of ^triotisni, 
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race wairlngf afi^atnst race, tlie privilege being 
claiiiied in one direciion tor tlie West against the 
Hast, for one colour against aiiotlier colour. 1 fully 
believe that nothing hut the spread of culture, 
notliiiig hut a great wave of religious feeling can 
hring home to all, the hrotheriiood of man and 
overcome the warring of inodcni life. In my ears, 
1 believe I may say, to my heart and to my suiil.Sii 
Kamakrishna is coiisiainly saying this— “ Not preju- 
dice and controversy, hut honesty and liarmuiiy, not 
self-conceit l)ut hiimilily and true spirit of enquiry, 
not self-sufficiency, narrowness and envy, hut a 
desire to learn of all and the prc|)aredness to re- 
cognise every one as your teacher and an all- 
embracing love.” That is what he constantly said, 
and when we learn to love one another then there 
will be true Advaitism, and soul will then speak to 
soul. I'liere will tlieii be no Hindu and Maliom- 
inedan, no Brkhman and Panchama, and no East 
and West, but otdy love. 

'i'he great book of the age is the Gospel of Sri 
Kamakrishna Paramaliainsa and we owe a <Icep 
debt of gratitude to his disciples for enabling us to 
read and re-read every day in print the lcs.suns of 
that great life. 

1 would ask yon, if I may, before silling down, 
to join in paying homage to his disciple and fol- 
lower here who has consecrated, himself to the 
icrvice of this city and of this lV(?sidency, whose 
gospel is work and whose greatest desire is to do 
as tnucli as he can for the good of all and whose 
greatest delight is to see that men are loved. 

After the usual vote of thanks the meeting termi- 
nated with Mangalam and prayer and with the 
disliibiition of JVasaJitm, 

At Bangalokf. 

Sunday tlie 5tb. March 1911 was a day of great 
rejoicing which brought a large concourse of 
people of all ranks and sects from Ilangalore City 
and CaiUonmeiit, to witness the ySlh. biilhday 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Paramaliainsa. 
\^hich was celebrated on a grand scale by Swami 
Nirmalanaiulaji in the Ramakrishna Matli, I 3 asava- 
pur, bangalore City. 

T'lie proceedings began a.s usual with Nagara- 
sankirtanam by lialf a (lo/.cn bhajana parties iioth 
from City ami CantonimMit ; of llic latter, tlie 
ballapur Malli brouglit llie portrait of Parama- 
liatiisa Deva placed in a wcll-decoraled small car. 
wiili recitations of lioly songs, licaded by Swami 
Somaiiaiulaji. Swami V'isiiddliananda. with a bhajana 
party came a long way from tlie Hasavapnr Matli, 
and received the Sankirtaiia parlies wlio reached 
ilie Math at 12 noon, bhajana went on (ill 3 ni. ; 
when Swami Kamdas, a devout Harikatlia per- 
former of Hijapur, performed Kalakshepain regard- 
ing the life of Sri Ramakrtslina explaining his 
superhuman qualities, and imparted many enuo- 


biing truths witii beautiful illustrations ba.sed OtI 
Vedicamliobitics.aiid kept the audience spell-bound 
till 5-30 p. m. A young boy named Aswaitha Na- 
layaiiii of iMalur then enicM tained the audience with 
his vocal music, and his skiifiilness was estimated to 
be far above the aveia^e. 

Mr. N. Veiikatesa Iyengar of the Mvsore Govern- 
ment Ohservaiury ilien ica»l a paper in Kannada 
narrating a few iiicidenls in the life of the Parama- 
liain.sa, who refused to struggle for such education 
a.s would help in giUling the re(]iiireineiils for 
the maiiiLciiance of the body, but sought which 
would iiaiul him the torch of true knowledge and 
enable him to diive out the darkiies.s of ignorance 
and enjoy Saclichidanandam. The greatness of the 
East winch lies in dislribiiling the Liglil of Knowl- 
edge and in renouncing was ex|)l.iiiied. He con- 
cludcil by saying that this great religion which was 
coiistriicicd on the adamaiiliiie pillars of the Veda^ 
and Upaiiishads was being rejuvenaled wliile it was 
about to be washed away by the .strong current of 
the materialism of the West, by the influence of 
this Miilidima who iiifii.sed the divine spirit into 
llie veins of his beloved disciple Swami Viveka- 
iiaiida, and inspired him to spreiul the religion 
thronghonl the world by teachings and lectures 
which arc, at the present day. being translated into 
many languages in the Hast and the West. 

Mr. K. P. Puitaiina C.'lielly, first Councillor of the 
Mysore Cjuvernmeiil, in thanking the audience ex- 
plained how the Ramakrishna Mi.^sion was working 
for the good of the people ever since it wasfouiulcd 
there, 'i'lic proceedings lerniinaled at 8 p. 111., 
with .Mangalaraii and disiiihutioii of Prusadaiu. 

At P.iLGlIAT (121I1. March) 

'File birthday .Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna was 
celebrated with great etiai iiiuler the auspices of 
llie Palghal Vivekananda Veilaiua Society. T’he 
Vedanta I hill liad been l)eaiiiifully decorated with 
flags and festoons and (lower streamers, and the 
day's programme began with prayers and Archanas: 
in the temple of Visvaiiatli at Kalpalhi. Soon 
SankirUin parly beaded by two well-caparisoncd 
mighty elephants carrying on I heir backs the two 
pictures of the Great Paramahamsa and V'iveka- 
naiida, wended its way round the Agraliarams sing- 
ing devotional songs. After the performance of 
bhajana a move was made to the T’heosophical 
J.ndgc where were gathered six hundred of the poor 
comprising I liiulus, Christians, Alahommedaus — 
mostly of the depressed classes, to whom rice-* 
doles, coiulimenls and pice were distributed. The 
biahmaiis were also entertained at breakfast. 

A group photo of the depressed classes, chiefly 
NiiViidis and Cherunhis wiili a few educated Brkh- 
iiian gentlemen standing by their side was then 
uken. and each memlier of those nuicli despised 
classes felt himseli very much sailsiled at the 
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generous Ircatment thus exlrnrled. And it isf^ralih’- 
inr t«'» nol'u e lIuU Mr. C. .Si^sliavvii, thu SrcrcUirvof 
i'ioiy, is lakisii^ ai'iivi? sicpslo fniinil a hraiicli 
• DcprcssiM.! ('lassos .Missidii in i^^l^;|lat. 
lie public mcelin,!' ciuiinuuiccd al 5-150 p. m. 
i. Mr. Cliinnasami IMlai, K. \\ , in die cliair. Mr. 
.. K. VtMikaU'Swara Aiyar, ij. a., a. l., f. t. s., 
.-ul a ihou^dufiil paper on llie sacred leaclungs of 
tlie Gita. 'I'lien Mr. f.. A. Vencalacholla Aiyar, 
delivered an intereslinj; address on the life and 
tcaebin^s of llie great Paramahainsa. Mr. T. 
Vcnkatachella Iyer read an inleresting paper on 
the study of Religion. Mr. C. S. Ranga her. a 
Sludent, gave an iinproinplii address on tlie neces- 
sity of elevating the Depressed Glasses. Mr. K. R. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, the Vice Pri.si«leiil. made a short 
speech taking as his text from the Gila. 

Mr. S. K. Sarnia, made an eloipienl .speech in 
Tamil suiipleinenting the remarks r.f the jirovioiis 
speaker. With a few remarks from ISfr. Chinna- 
sami Pillay the proceedings piioper came to a 
close. Mr. (.\ Seshayya announced that the Junior 
Karikar had promised the gift of a building to the 
Society by the beginning of the next year. 

At Siiogt..\Y ('4tb. March) 

A fine enlargement of Sri Rainakrishna was deco- 
rated in a grand Pearl Vitnanam and about eight 
Rhajana Parties from different places were gathered 
at the Ishwari Devasthanam. Mr. (jopatswamy 
NaiiUi discoursed on the life and teachings t)f the 
great religions Piaster. I’hen was formed a grand 
procession iieaded by the Sri Vivekananda Sangluim 
iJhniJana party. Mr.V.G. Subramanyam, ruroman of 
the .Memorial Press, deserves great credit to have 
iiitroiluced tins noble institution for the first time 
in Sboolay, in order to create a spirit of devotion 
to the great Master and thereby love of religion in 
the minds of the people, specially among the 
masses. Last year, loo, it was mainly through the 
efforts of this geutleinan that the Swaiui Viveka- 
nanda Birthday anniversary was celebrated, and 
he has been doing all this singlehanded. He has 
been rendering also not a little service and assistance 
lo the Swamis of the Ramakrishna Math at the 
Western Extension, Bangalore, in the way of pub- 
lishing religious pamphlets and distributing them 
al his cost among the public. 

At Rkllary 

The Birthday Celebration was successfully con- 
ducted with great eclal and enthusiasm by a band 
of voting and energetic men of the ]\riihra Mandal, 
Bellary. From 5 lo 6 p. 111., there was an entertain- 
ment of music, after which Piija and Aratrika 
ceremony was done to the well-decorated, gar- 
landed, and almost life-size pictures of Sri Rama- 
krishna Parainahamsa and Swami Vivekananda, 
which had 1)een especially di awn for the occasion by 
an Assistant 'I'cacher of the Wardlaw Insi. ution. 


Then a member of the ^lilhra Mandal gave art 
iiilercsting address on tlic life of the Paraniahainsa, 
which Wii.s listened In with rapt atieniion. After the 
nsii.d iVlangalam and distriluition of Prasadain, the 
celebration was brought to a happy close. 

At TllK R. K. SiCYASIIKAMA, Kaiiklial. 

On the 'rithipuja day besides special i'uja, Bhng 
and reading from tiie Sastras, more than two 
hundred Alah.'itmas were siimptnously fed and 
Poasad was distributed to many poor people. On 
the IJtsav day also more than 150 Mahatmas were 
entertained to a feast. 

At Camcut 

A public meeting was held in the Municipal 
Caste (Jirl School. Mr. Kiiniiui Raja, B. A., H. L. 
was proposed lo the chair. ;\ jiaper on Sri Rama- 
krishna ]^lramaha1nsa, I [is life and rcachings, was 
read by Mr. Siibha Rao, 

THE X 1 N'I*TT AN.XUAL REPORT OF THE 
RAMA KRISHNA HOME OF SERVICE, 
BENARES. (July ‘08 to June *o<^). 

We are son)* to be late in rcvicwiiig this neat 
pamphlet of 60 pages, with a pholograviire of 
the new biiihlings i>f the Hoiik^ in section, and 
no task could he. more pleasant than bringing 
before ibe public the records of work of this 
disinterested Brotherhood consecrated to the 
service of the destitute xVtfnfytniiis, PVom a 
buirible .start in 1900, the Home has gradual- 
ly ri'^cii to tlie well-deserved universal popii- 
larity it has now secured fm* itself. I’lie 
public arc by this time aware tiiat unlike many 
others, “ it is not merely a charity organisa- 
tion for lielping the diseased and the indigent, 
but the mainspring of its action lies in the 
principle to serve suffering humanity in the 
spirit of worshipping Goil,” and tho.se who 
have visited the Home will bear eloquent 
testimony to the success achieved in this 
direction. The forms of relief afforded are, 
briefly, — (1) Indoor Hospital relief, (2) Out- 
door Hospital relief, (3) Moiise-to-house relief, 
( 4 ) Relief of the aged and the invalid, (S) 
Redicif of the starving and the homeless, and 
(6) Relief of respectable families reduced to 
destitution. The total number of persons 
helped during the year under review was 
6413 (out of which 295s were female.s) against 
3044 of the previous year, showing that the 
work has increased more than double. No 
more striking illustration of the impartiality of 
the Home witli regard to ca.ste and creed can 
be given than that no less than 2443 Mahom*' 
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merlans were treated a^rainst 3968 Hindus. 
Altojjellier 305 persons were taken as indoor 
patients, of whoin 559 were treated in the 
Home itself ; the rest were sent to the local 
Hospitals, the expenses bein^ met by the 
Home. The percent a«;e of recovery amon$' 
the 259 was 87'4. There were 172 cases of 
hoiise-to-hoiise relief, and 72 ajjed and invalid 
persons had received, besides ])ecimiary help, 
117 inds. 27 SIS, of rice — the proceeds of 
d()or-to-d«)or bcjjj^in*' by the Iholliei hood 
during; the year. The rejoilar subscriptions 
for the year amounted to Rs. 2.589-4-0, and 
donations Rs. 2,263-1 t o. The ji^eneral ex- 
penditure was Rs. 2.225-8-1, and the building 
expenses came up to Rs. 16,715-1 i -o. 

\Vt: are glad to n»)te that the new commodious 
buildings of the Home at Ijixa, which were 
commenced in October 1908, have been com- 
plcte<l this year through the generous help of 
the public. They consist of an out-doju* dispen- 
sary with its office and library, four general 
wards, three infectious diseases wards, two small 
general wards, a cook-room, four bath-rooms, 
a morgue, lifitren saiiitaix' latrines, si.x .sewers 
and the compound wall. These wards, many 
of which have been awardi'd by munificent 
genllemc'n an<l ladies in memoi*\’ of their 
dear relations, accommodate about 50 patients. 

'1 he monthly expenses have consequently 
risen to about Rs. qcx). ’I'he actual anuiiint 
necdcil tocmnplete the bnihlings exceed<*d the 
ti)tal i^f the Huilding Fund hy Rs. 4,fKX) which 
was drawn from the General Fund and has to 
bir refunded. Moreover, the proposed cons- 
truction of the quarters for the workers ami 
the resident physician requires money both 
for buying .some ad joining land and for build- 
ing. The Home of Service appi.als to the kind 
public for funds to meet the above wants 
which are felt verj' much b)* tlie workers, who 
after a hard day'.s work must recoup them- 
selves by rest, study and meditation in the 
seclusion of tlieir private apartments. This 
is a very important thing for the consideration 
of the well-wishers of the Home, as npi>n it 
depends, to a great extent, the efficient 
woikino of the In.stitiition, the main pillars of 
which are it.s devoted workers who have a 
claim upon the generous public. Contribu- 
tions to the building and General Funds will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Asst. 
Secy., Ramakrishna Hume of Service, Luxa, 
Benares City. 


NEWS AND miscellanies 

(CIJM.KU ANIl CONUKXSKL) FKOM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

PKOFEssrtK H. M. rercival of llic CalciiUa Presi- 
dency C'olirge has lumle a gift of his lihiary of six 
lliousand volumes to the Punjab University. 

Mr. Frederick Grnhb, writing in the Indian 
AVr'iVrt’, shows that tlie net revenue fr()m intoxicating 
liquor in India has risen from 1,56 1,000 in 

1874-5 to j£*^b7i 7,000 in i^oy-io. 

SwAMi Trigiinalita was lai».-ly on a sliort lecturing 
tour in J.os Angeles, its Suhiiibs ami beaches. 
His lectmes and classes ar<»iisi;d an iineNpcctcd 
inli‘rcst. Several Vi‘ilanla centres have been orga- 
nised in all of those places, ami placed under the 
management of able simlenls there. 

Raja Mohendra Pr;U.q> 8ingh of ITalhras has 
made a gift of 2h liiglias of land at Ihiiuiavan, 
where the Giirnkiil of Kaj uklrihad is ahoui to be 
shifted, lie had also made a i»ifl of Iiimh;d projierly 
amounting to six lacs of nipees, to the Industrial 
Iiisliintion, which he has «ipi;ned at Ihindavan, to 
which he has devoted his life and of which he is 
the (governor. 

His 1 h)line«!s Sri S.inkaracliaiya of Sriiigeri de- 
clared a splemliil building at Shankarpiir, a part of 
llangalore City, to be an in.siiuue uf .Sanskrit, where 
Mimanisa. 'I'arka. Vedanta, Kawi uul other 
higher lileialures aie in be langbl. On the occasion 
of the opening II. II. the Maharaja also was 
present, llis Holiness said that the Math is in- 
tended to train itinerant j>riMi'hers who would 
preach the sublimity uf the Hindu religion and 
philosojdiy. It is ihe pious am hi lion of .Mr. V'. P. 
^fadhava Row, C. 1 . K. lo tiaiii dev»nil men in the 
institute and .smid them out to .sjiiead Hinduism 
and its beautiful tenets. 

The total j)opulation of India according to the 
I'rovisional totals of the last Census u-Vpril lyii) is 
315,001,099— an increase of 7 i>er cent, over the 
previous Census. The total llritish territory contri- 
butes 244.1 72.371 (3*5 per cent. ) and the Native 
Stales and Agencies 70,828,728 (12*9 percent.). 
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The largest increase in Brili'^h ferrilory }r in the 
Central Provinces ami Uerar (i6‘3 percent.'). Hurma 
follows closely with I4‘9; then comes Eastern 
Bengal and Assam with 14‘4. Aladras with 8*3, 
Bombay with 6, and Bengal with 3‘8 per cent, in- 
crease. 'Fhe Punjab has recorded a decrease of i*8 
and the United Provinces, of 1 per cent. 

Tiik IIon*ble Mr. \V. C. Ataepherson in his 
Speech at the Iasi St. Andrew's Dinner in Calcutta 
narrated the following legend of the i)atr()n Saint 
of Scotland Tradition says that St. Andrew 
suffered inarlyrdoin on this day nearly 1.900 years 
ago in the Province of Achaia in the time of the 
rule of the Emperor Vespasian, and that 300 years 
later his bones were taken by the imnik, St. Ke- 
pnhis -who is also known as St. Rule— to Scot- 
land ; and there on the coast of Fife be built a 
cliurch to ensbi'lne the relics. In the 9th century 
of our era, llic legend goes that on the night be- 
fore a battle in wbicli the Piets and Scots fought 
ihc men of Noilluimbria, St. Andrew appeared to 
the Piciish King in a ilrcam, and on the morrow, 
there appearetl in the sky a great Cross. On that 
day the men of SL(»lland defeated the Xorlhumbri- 
ans and in graliinde went luirefoot to the kirk of 
St. Andrew aiul adopted this Cross as the national 
emblem. A while C'ross 011 a blue ground has 
since been the banner of Scotland.” 

Ox Dec. 7, Mr. .\ndrew Carnegie tranrderred to 
a board of irn.sices at a meeting in the rooms of the 
Carnegie Research Ft)iindaiion in Washington 
$10,000,000 ill five per cent., the revenue of which 
is to be used “ to liaslen the abolition of inter- 
national war ” by arbil ration, and establish a lasting 
world-peace. .Scmalor Elihii Root is the President 
of the Trustees and rcpresenlalive of the United 
States. Ihesiilcnl Taft has consented to be the 
honorary President of the Foundation, d'lie in- 
formal trust deed presented by Mr. Carnegie to the 
trustees includes the following passages: — 

“ Although we no longer eat our fellowmcn nor 
torture prisoners, nor .sack cities, killing their in- 
habitants. we still kill each other in war like 
barbarians. Only wild beasts are excusable for 
doing that in this, the twentieth century of the 
Christian era.*’ In .he course of a speech Mr. 


Carnegie quoted the following from his address as 
Presiiient of the Peace Congress in New York, 
1907: * Flonour is the most dishonoured word in 
our language. No man ever touched another man's 
honour ; no nation ever dishonoured another na« 
lion ; all honour’s wounds are self-inflicted«'. 

From the report of a lecture on " A Pilgrimage 
to llinglaj ” delivered by Prof. E. Vredenburg of 
the Govt, of India Survey, at the Saliitya Sablia oi 
Calcutta we cull the following interesting items : — 

The Hindus staying at Mekran were not so rigid 
in their caste rules, with the result that Hinduism and 
]\Iabommedanism were living side by side in peace. 
In many parts there was also to be found a curious 
intermixture of the two religions. At a place called 
TJinglnj, the goddess dedicated in the Iliiidr 
temple is called Parvali. The actual shrine wat 
situated in a broad cave, a natural excavation in the 
sleep of the valley of the Hinglaj mountains. Ir 
this cave was a small hnilding of dry bricks aivi 
plaster within which was the image of the (joddess 
'I'lie first feature of great iiilere.sl wa.s to be fouiv.; 
about twenty miles before the Hinglaj river wa< 
reached, and there were the innd volcanoes caller 
Chnndralcoops or the wells of Rainachandra. 'I'hr 
summit of one of these hills was occupied hy s 
pool of liqtiid mud and the portion nearest to the rin; 
of the crater was quite liquid, in the midst of whrcl: 
there burst a large bubble of gas. The pilgrims 
would climb up i!>e volcanoes and perform worslii; 
when lliey re.ncbcd the summit by pouring cocoa 
niit water into the miul, and wait for the appear- 
ance of a large bubble of gas, wliicli signified to 
cacli pilgrim llial the God Mabadev bad given him 
permission to continue bis pilgrimage. There 
was a third hill in the same iicighhoiirhood which 
bad a broad and fiat sum in it and it was said that il 
remained inactive for a long tinie, but at the lime 
the speaker visited il be found it to be once more 
active and the flat summit of it w.is now occupied 
by a large pool of mud, and in fact so large that it 
could be called a lake of mud. 'I’lie country 
around the bills was very arid ; nevertheless there 
were to be found here and there patches of bushes 
and grass, but the immediate neighbourhood of the 
volcanoes was bare, because the mud contained 
salt which prevented the growth of vegetation. 
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SKI KAM.A KRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

HOOK LKAKMXi; AND IIIOHKST KNOWLEDGE.— II 


lUjOKS -Sacred Scriptures — all point the 
7 vav Ui God. Once lhc)n knowest llie Way 
what is the use of hooks ? Then the hour 
conieth for the culture of the Soul in solitary 
coinniuuion with God. 

A person had received a letter from his 
village-home, in which he was asked to scud 
certain things to his kinsmen. He was going 
to order the purchase of the things when, 
looking about for the letter, he found it was 
missing! lie searched for a long time. His 
people also joined him in the search. At last 
the letter was found and he w^as delighted. 
He took it up eagerly and went through its 
contents, which ran as follow ; — *' Please to 
send five seers (ten pounds) of sweetmeats, 
100 oranges and eight pieces of clotli.” When 
he knew of the contents he threw the letter 
aside and set forth to get together the 
things wanted. 

How loAg then doth one care for such a 
letter? So long as one kiioweth not of its 

Collected end adapted from * The Goipel of Sri Bama- 
hriilma' by M, 


contents. The next step is to put forth one's 
efforts to get the things desired. 

Similarly the Sacred Books only tell us of 
the way leading to God, i. e., of the means for 
the realisation of God. The way being once 
known, the next step is to work one’s way to 
the goal. Realisation is the goal. 

WiiAT is the use of mere book-learning ? The 
Pandits ( Sanskrit scliolars ) may be familiar 
with plenty of sacred texts and couplets. But 
what is the good of repeating them ? One 
must realise in one’s soul all that is .spoken 
of ill the Scriptures. Mere reading will not 
bring knowledge or salvation, so long as one 
is attached to the world, so long as one loves 
* Woman and Gold* (i. e., carnality and 
worldliiiess ). 

People talk of errors and superstitions and 
pride themselves upon book-learning. But 
the sincere devotee finds the Loving Lord ever 
ready to lend him a helping hand. It matters 
not that he had been for a time walking along 
a wrong path. The Lord knows what he wants 
and in the end fulfils the desire of his heart. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTKS 


HERE is a certain undertow to every 
human life wiiereinthe keynote of that 
life is to be found. This keynote is expressed 
in conscious life as the prevailing quality or 
tendency. In some it may take the form of the 
ability not to take life seriously ; in some it 
may manifest itself as the capacity to sound 
profundities of mind ; in others, again, it may 
express itself as personal charm. Whatever 
it is, it surely represents great culture and 
momentous c^ort of the mind in the given 
direction of attainment. A man who has 
extreme personal charm must Jiavc cultivated 
those instincts, either physical or mental, that 
cause him to stand out among masses of his 
fellow-men as distinctively attractive. 

Or if it takes on intellectual aspects one 
may be sure that the mind thus qualified has 
reached the full expression of its possibilities 
<Mily after a tremendous period of close appli- 
cation. For even as the form of man has 
ascended an inconceivably long scale .cyf evo- 
lution, .so the mind of man has gone through 
even .a vaster process of unfoklinent. 

Just as we have vastness of physical dis- 
tance, so also and more especially do we have 
vastness of mental distance. As there are 
tremendous physical variations regarding size 
and power, so also there exist ponderous 
psychical variations by which the individual- 
ity of one person is separated by unthinkable 
differentiations from that of another. 

For this reason, the undertow of human life, 
be it what it may, should be sounded by each. 
Each should study the prevailing faculty 
possessed by him, for by the extension of that 
faculty will true self-development and self- 
realisation come about. And in this personal 
examination a great guide is the opinion of 
others with reference to oiir possibilities. Their 
estimation and personal regard for us must 
be explained, for, knowing it, and the basis 
upon which it is founded, one can consciously 
direct the better and constantly better 
development of it. 


If it is the ability on our part to survey and 
adjust, to tlicir most proper results, situations 
that come under oiir observation and juris- 
diction which is so admired, then, dissatisfied 
with any given development we may have 
reached along this line, it is well to further 
unfold those traits of mind that call forth and 
make judgment and discrimination. If it is 
personal charm that attracts, then we must 
attend to those qualities that make personal 
charm possible. With one it may be religions 
ideals, with another frankness of disposition ; 
with one, again, it may be the precious quality 
of sympatliy, with another, the developed 
tendency to sacrifice generously in great 
causes. 


These mentioned cpialities are only several 
of scores of traits that tend to leaven and 
make weightier the undertow of onr being 
which, unbeknown to ourselves, makes for our 
greatness. For, the development of a faciilly 
which at first requires conscious application, 
in time becomes, through nnincroiis repetitions, 
an instinctive fact. The conscious process 
becomes in periods of repetition a habit whose 
processes are carrieii on witli little attention 
of the conscious mind. 


All greatness is really unconscious. All 
leading is really unconscious. The ways by 
which great men liecome great leaders is 
never understood, not even by themselves. 
This makes the romance and tlie poetry of 
life. It shrouds great souls in the mysteries 
of their own being, transforming them, a.s 
compared with the average man and woman, 
into veritable demi-gods. Aye —for all great- 
ness, be it mental, emotional or spiritual or 
otherwise, comes as the direct result of having 
touched deeper profundities of that Self, 
which is the .same, tlie one in all and which is, 
likewise, the .source of all attraction and bliss. 
The charm of all great personafity is the 
charm of the developed Self residing in it as 
its essence. 

-: 0 :- 
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PAPERS ON EDUCATION.~-III 

Bv THE Sister Niyedita 


UR conception of education must have a 
soul. It must form a unity. It must 
take note of the cliild as a whole, as heart as 
well as mind, will as well as mind and lieart. 
Unless we train llie feelings and the choice^ 
our man is not educated. He is only decked 
out in certain intellectual tricks that he has 
learnt) to perform. By these tricks he can 
earn liis bread. He cannot appeal to the 
heart, or Rive life. He is not a man at all ; 
he is a clever ape. Learning, in order to ap- 
pear clever, or learning, in order to earn a 
livelihood, — not in order to become a man, to 
develop one’s own manhood and manliness^— 
means riinninp; into this danger. Therefore, 
in every piece of information that is imparted 
to a child, we must convey an appeal to the 
heart. At every step in the ascent of knowl- 
edge, the child's own will must act. We must 
never carry the little one upwards and on- 
wards ; he must himself struggle to climb. 
Our care must be to put just so much diffi- 
culty in his way as to stimulate his will, just 
so little as to avoid discouragement. When, 
within and behind the knowledge gained, 
there stands a many there stands a mindy then 
the task of instruction can be changed Into one 
of self-education. The taught is now safe : he 
will teach himself. Every boy sent abroad is 
sent, on the understanding that he is in this 
sen.se developed. He is thrown into the moral 
ocean to battle for himself with the waves of 
difficulty and of temptation. We assume that 
he is a swimmer. But what have we done to 
ensure it? 

There is one way, and one way only. 
It is, throughout the early years of education, 
to remember that there is nothing so impor- 
tant as the training of the feelings. To feel 
nobly, and to choose loftily and honestly, is a 
thousandfold more important to the develop- 


ment of faculty than any other single aspect 
of the educational process. The lad in whom 
this power is really present and really domi- 
nant, will always do the best thing possible 
under any given circumstances. The boy in 
whom it is not present is liable to confusion 
of the will, and confusion may mean only 
error, or it may mean demoralisation. 

Very few parents and teachers amongst us 
at present have thought much of tlie pre- 
eminent necessity and importance of tin's 
training of the heart. What is it then that we 
trust to, for our children, in a fashion, so blind ? 
We trust, more or less unconsciously, to the 
general action of home, family, religion, and 
country, on the conscience and the emotions. 
It is the immense moral genius of the Indian 
people as a whole that has really formed .so- 
many ffiie men out of the students of the past 
two or three generations. And it is the crucial 
importance of this element in the environ- 
ment that makes the foreign educator so un- 
desirable. Our own countryman, however 
unversed in educational theory, is likely to be 
in harmony with our highest emotional life. 
His chance words will touch the keys of 
spiritual motive, where the best-intenlioned 
foreigner with all his efforts, is liable to fail. 
The man who could not deliberately awaken 
the great formative influences, may do so by 
accident, if he and we are sufficiently of one 
world. The chance is very small that a stranger 
will even dream of the need for doing so. It 
is almost true that the worst of ourselves is a 
better schoolmaster for us, than the best of 
another people. 

Having once recognised the law, however, 
we are no longer at the mercy of circums- 
tances. The home can see to it that the 
.school builds up tlie child. Even an ignorant 
mother, by teaching her boy to love, and to 
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act on his love, can be the finest of educators. 
It is this that makes so many of our great 
men of to-day, attribute so much to their 
mothers. The old education of the girl, by 
the brata^ is full of this appeal to the heart, 
as the only sound basis of education. But 
modern education, in its first inception, 
ignored this factor altogeUier, and thus pro- 
duced faculty out of relation to its environ- 
ment. Henceforth, the Indian people will not 
repeat this error. Henceforth they will under- 
stand — indeed they have understood for 
several years past — that even schooling has to 
ju.stify itself to the conscience, of the schooled, 
by the great law of sacrifice, and that this law 
here is, the development of the child for the 
good, not of himself, but of jan-desh-dharma 
or, as the Western would phrase 
it, the development of the individual for the 
benefit of the environment. * W’hy are you go- 
ing to school ? ’ says the mother to her little 
one, at the moment of parting. And the child 
answers, in some form or other, growing 
clearer and more eager with growing age and 
knowledge, * That I may learn to be a man, 
AND HELP ! * There is no fear of weakness 
and selfishness for one whose whole training 
has been formed round this nucleus. 

This, the desire to serve, the longing to 
better conditions, to advance our fellows, to 
lift the whole, is the real religion of the 
present day. Everything else is doctrine, 
opinion, theory. Here is the fire of faith and 
action. Each day should begin with some 
conscious act of reference to it. A moment of 
silence, a hymn, a prayer, a salutation, any of 
these is ritual sufficient. It is not to the thing 
worshipped, but to ourselves, that our worjhip 
is important ! Any symbol will do, or none. 
It is for this that our fathers have bidden us 
worship the water of the seven sacred rivers, 
or the earth of holy places, the footsteps of the 
Guru, or the name of the Mother. All these 
' are but suggestion*? to «^he mind, of the Jan- 
desh^dhanna to which wr dedl- 
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cate" ourselves, whose service is the motive 
spring of all our struggles. “ No man liveth 
to himself alone.” In proportion as we realise 
this, can be the greatness of our living. In 
proportion as it is our motive, will be the 
reality of our education. 

THOUGHTS ON FREEDOM. 

AN there be freedom when the slave loves 
bondage ? Aye, and can there be aught of 
conquest when the down-trodden fail to rise 
in courage and in strength ? Can the traveller reach 
the summit without moving upward, step after weary 
step ? Thus know, that the soul cannot conquer 
the web of dreams in life unless within its depths 
profound there burns the desire to be free, to arise 
and awake from all dreams whether they please or 
displease. 

There is no hope for him who cannot pass 
through pain. No hope is there for him who can- 
not face the darker side of things with valiant soul. 
The purpose of the soul must loom ever before the 
vision of the devotee, and that purpose must never 
be lost sight of, whether in pain or in joy. And of 
these two, joy sooner blinds the vision and sooner 
deepens bondage. 

There is no freedom for the weak, and weakness, 
know, rises often in the failure to strive, in the 
failure to attempt to he strong, for strength is his 
who truly wishes strength. Before the earnest pur- 
pose of the awakened will nothing can stand. No 
obstacle is difficult enough to defeat the conscious 
will, for the awakened, selfless will is allied with 
that force in nature and in life that man perceives 
as omnipotence. 

Does the dreamer dream, — then it is for him to 
be rudely awakened by the force of his dream, for 
the nightmare of the dream of life is pain. And as 
the relief of nightmare of earthly night is the rude 
awakening, so in spiritual life relief and freedom of 
the soul from dreams come with the shock of pain 
that brings man to his consciousness of Self. 

Latent within the soul are all the powers that be. 
This we have been told through all the ideals of 
humanity, through ail its attempts of interpreting 
the Self in each soul as innately and inseparately 
related to the Greatest Conceivable Thing which 
mankind has designated by the word, God, or the 
Supreme Being. 




SRI RAMAKRISHNA, HIS TOLERATION AND HIIAKTI 

[ A Uctun delivered by Mr. S. Gapalasivatni Alyan^uf* fi. vl.. /?. A., on the birthday anniversary of 

Sri Kamakrishna at Madras. \ 

1 . 


HEN t was fecjUested tn give an address on 
this occasion, 1 felt t shoiiUi obey, however 
incompetent I was, the call of .Sw*aini 
Kainakrislinananda and demonstrate my sympathy 
towards the Raniakrisinia Mission and its objects. I 
feel it an honour and a privilege to take part in 
to-day's proceedings held in ineinoiy of one of the 
greatest of modern saints. 

Even a superficial student of the life and teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna Parainahamsa will he 
struck with his spirit of universal toleration towards 
all religions. Everybody knows that the higher 
Hinduism is much more cosmopolitan than any 
other religion, and that this principle of religious 
toleration and the view that there may be several 
loads to the same goal of (lod-realisaiion is nothing 
new to the iJindu religion. 

Let us tirst take the teaching of Hindu religion 
legardiiig Divine Incarnations. 

^"Being unborn (the supreme Cilod) iiiaiii- 
fests Himself in Incarnations in manifold ways,*’ so 
luiis the Vedic text. In the Khagavad-Chla the 
J.ord says, *'l have had many incarnations hitherto.'* 
And again, 

"Even though birthless and of nature imperish- 
able and Lord of all beings, yet do I establish 
Myself in iny own Prakriii and incarnate Myself 
out of My own free will.” 

” Whensoever and wheresoever, () Bh^rata, 
virtue wanes and vice waxes, do 1 manifest Myself 
in incarnations. For protecting the virtuous and 
destroying and punishing the wicked and for firmly 
leinstalling Dharma, 1 manifest Myself in incarna- 
tions from age to age.” 

From these texts it will be rather strange if we 
should hold that there can be no Avataras outside 
India. Though the texts themselves may not lead 
to any such narrow interpretation, yet as a matter 
of fact they have not been commonly understood 
to mean that other religions also may have a 
divine origin. Guru Nanak seems to have taught 
the brotherhood of Mahommedtnism and Hindu- 


ism. But it wns left to Bhng.'ivnn Rrunakrislma 
Paramahamsa to leacli the doctrine of toleration 
and harmony of all world-religions by his sayings, 
conduct and example. In one of his colloquial 
sermons, it 1 may call them so, he spoke as 
follows to Keshab (’liaiulra .^eii and oibers : — 

** rims God Personal and (loil Impersonal are 
one and the same Substance. I call that Being the 
Absolute or l.-ncoiidiiinned when I cannot think of 
It as Active or as Crealing, Preserving or Uesir«iv- 
ing. 1 call that Being Personal and pos.sessed of 
Attributes when I think of It as Active, as (.‘reaiing, 
Preserving, or Destroying, and under all possible 
aspects. 

“The Being is the same; only the names are 
different under diflercnt aspects like the .same 
substance expressed in dilTercnt languages, such as 
Jal, Water, Pdiii, Vari, and Aqua. A lank may have 
four ghats (landing-places with steps). 'Lhc Hindus 
drink at one (jliat, they call it Jal. 'I'he Maboin- 
tiiedaus drink at another and they call it Pani. 
The English who drink at the third call it Water. 

“ Ciod is one only, the names are different. Some 
call Him Allah, some (LkI, some Bralnnaii, other.i 
Kali, olher.s again Rama, Hari, Jesns, Buddha.” 

“ Every man should follow his own robgioii. A 
Christian should follow Clirislianily, a Mahom- 
inedan should follow Mahommedanism and so on. 
For the Hindus the .Ancient Path, the path of the 
Aryan Kishis, is the best." 

“ People partition off their lands by means of 
boundaries, but no one can partition off the all- 
embracing sky overhead. 'I'lie indivisible sky 
surrounds all and includes all. So common man 
in ignorance says, “ My religion is the only one. 
and my religion is the best.” But when his heart 
is illuminated by true knowledge, he knows that 
above all these wavs of sects and sectarians, pre- 
sides the one indivisible, eternal, all-knowing bliss.” 

“ As a mother, in nursing her sick children, 
gives rice and curry to one, and sago and arrowroot 
to another, and bread and butter to a third, so the 
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Loril has laid out different paths for different men 
Builahle to their natures. 

** A truly religious man should think that other 
religions also are paths leading to Irtltlii We 
should always maintain an attitude of respect t0< 
wards other religions. 

“ Remain always strong and steadfast in thy own 
faith; but eschew all bigotry and intolerance. 

•‘Be not like the frog in the well. 'I’he frog in 
the well knows nothing bigger and grander than 
its own well. So are all bigots : they do nut see 
anything better than their own creeds.*' 

Sri Raniakrishna Paramaliani.sa not only taught 
the principle of toleration as above explained but 
he also realised the truth of his toacliiiig and 
exemplitied it by his own conduct. 'J'lie following 
is an extract from Max Muller's Life of the Saint: — 

“ He practised in turn many other religions 
prevalent in India, even Maliominedaiiism, always 
arriving at an understanding of their highest piir> 
poses in an incredibly sliorl Lime. Whenever he 
wnshed to learn and practise the doctrines of any 
faith, he always found a good anil learned man of 
that faith coming to him and advising him how to 
do it. 'rids is one out of the many wonderful 
things that happened in his life. 'I'hey may be 
explained as liapjiy coincidences which is much the 
same as to say they were wonderful and cannot be 
explained. At the time when he perceived the 
desire of practising and realising religion, he was 
sitting one day under a big banyan tree (called the 
Panchavati or the place of five banyans) to the 
north of the Temple, lie found the place very 
secluded and fit for carrying out his religious 
practices without disturbance. He was thinking of 
building a little thatched hut in the place, when the 
tide came up the river and brought along with it all 
that was necessary to make a little hut — the bam- 
boo, the sticks, the ro)>e and all — and dropped them 
just a few yards off the place where he was sitting. 
He took the materials joyfully and with the help of 
the gardener built his little hut where he practised 
his Yoga. 

*• In the later days he was thinking of practising 
the tenets of Christianity. He had seen Jesus in a 
vision and for three days he could not think or 
speak of anything but Jesus and His Love. There 
was this peculiarity in all his visions — that he 
always saw them outside himself, but when they 


vanished they seemed to have entered into him. 
This was true of Raina, of Siva, of Kali, of Krishna, 
of Jesus and of every other God or goddess or 
prophet. 

•• After all these visions and his tealLsations of 
differeiii religions he came to the conclusion that all 
religions arc true though each of them takes 
account of one aspect only of the Akhanda Sach- 
chiddnanda, i. e., the undivided eternal Existence, 
Knowledge and Bliss. Each of these different reli- 
gions seemed to him away to arrive at that One/' 

We may treat this question of toleratloif in an- 
other aspect dealt with in the Hindu books. We 
know that the Karma Kilnda of the Vedsis teaches 
the worship of several Gods, such as the Suri, 
Indra, Varuna, and Agni, &c. Though the Upani- 
shads proclaim the unity of the God-liead and that 
He, the Supreme Brahman, alone is to be worshipped, 
meditated and realised, yet doubts seem to hav^e 
arisen as to whether the words denoting Agiii, Son, 
Indra, in some places in the L^panishads, denote 
the sped tic deities or the Supreme Brahman. The 
atuhor of the V'edanta Sutras discusses these ques - 
tions at length and establishes almost conclusively 
that the words such as Joytis (light), Indra, Agni, 
really denote the Supreme Being, whenever They 
are said to be the Supreme C'ause of the Universe. 
'I'his mode of reconciliation is fully explained and 
dealt with by the author of the Sutras in Chapter I, 
Pada I, sections 7 to 11. Even the words such as 
Prana (vital breath), Akdsha or ether are inter- 
preted to mean Supreme Brahinaii whenever these 
words denote the Kirst Cause of the universe. Thai 
is to say, if qualities belonging to the Parain- 
atman,- - such as freedom from any evil whatsoever, 
freedom from bonds' of Karma, mastery over all 
the universe, capability of realising one's own 
wishes, being the inner Self of all, being the sole 
cause of the sentient and nonsentient existence, 
being the true cause of the attainment of Immortal- 
ity, — are ascribed to any entity or Being denoted 
by some word, though the said word ordinarily in 
common experience may denote some specific 
deity or principle, yet that word really refers to the 
Supreme God. Thus when special terms as ether 
and the like are used in sections setting forth the 
Creation and the Government of the Universe, they 
denote not the thing, sentient or nonsentient, 
the Supreme Paramatman. 
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The view above indicated docs not in any way 
conflict witli the existence of several Gods of the 
Hindu scriptures. It is also taiiglil that the wor- 
ship of the specifle Gods ordained in the Vedas, 
has got a much higher meaning, if llie said worship 
is performed witiiout attachment to worldly result, 
hut as worship of the Supreme. Such worship of 
the Gods really constitutes, if understood properly, 
the worship of the Internal Kuler or Antaryimin 
and not the specific deities. Tlie leaching of the 
(jita on this subject is contained in verses 20—23 
of the Vllth chapter, the substance of which may 
be explained freely as follows : — All worldly 
people indeed are impelled by natural inclinations, 
tendencies and desires on account of their past 
Karma. These desires rob them of their knowl- 
edge concerning Me, and in order to gain their 
desires they resort to lower deities. And observing 
such ritualistic rules and regulations as are laid 
down in the Shaslras in order to propitiate such 
rleiiies they place faith in them and worship them. 
Kveii those deities really constitute l^Iy body : 
though the worshippers are ignorant of this truth, 
vet whoso .seeks to worship such deities who form 
My body or a porlion of My.self, f grant him un- 
wavering faith for that very worship. Knowing as 
1 do that his faith is pinned to that which in fact 
(onslilutes a portion of .My own body, 1 consider 
ii as worship of .Myself really, and it is Myself who 
f^iaiit the desires longed for by the worshippers. 
These deities being finite beings the fruit for such 
i^iiurant worshipiicrs, will also be finite. Ilut they 
who perforin the very same acts of w'orsliip done 
by those ignorant men, with the knowledge that 
they arc acts of My worship and do them not for 
(7;ir mundane fruits hut without attachment and 
only for the sake of Me, the Internal Ruler of the 
whole Co.smos, will reach Me and will attain God- 
realisation and there will be no return for them to 
this Sams^ra or rebirth. 

On the analogy of the theory adopted in the 
Sutras with reference to the meaning of certain 
words in the Upaiiishads, and the theory adopted 
in the Gita as to the worship of the several inferior 
Oiods in aocordance with elaborate rituals and 
ceremonials prescribed in the Shaslras and the 
theory of the Incarnations of the Supreme, already 
explained, it will not be diflicult to understand the 
unity of all the various systems of the world-reli- 


gions. One system may be a quicker method than 
another and may he much more well-developed 
than another, hut there is no reason whatever for 
any anlagoiiisiii at all between the dilTerent reli- 
gions. We should pay less alien lion to external 
symbols, unessential riliials and ceremonials, and 
attach greater importance to the teachings regard- 
ing the inner spiriiiial Life, meditation on God and 
His attrihiites, direct method of (lod-realisation 
and .service to humanity as the mode of worship- 
ping the Supreme. Hhagavaii RamakrishnaParama- 
hamsa teaches as follows : — 

“ Dispute not. As you rest firmly on your own 
faith and opinion, allow others also the equal 
lilierty to stand by their own faiths and opinions. 
By mere disputation you will not succeed in con- 
vincing another of his error. When the Grace of 
God descends on him, each one will understand 
his own mistakes. 

People of this age care for the essence of 
everything. They will accept the essentials of every 
religiiin and not its non-essentials (that is, the 
rituals, ceremonials, dogmas and creeds).'' 

This trutii as to the nniiy of all religions .seems 
to have been perceived by St. Paul though no prom- 
inence is given to Lhi.s porlion of lib teaching by 
the ('‘hristian C-hurch. A sermon wa.s delivered by 
Dr. Miller, more than 20 years ago, under the 
heading ‘ A Neglected Apostolic Thought.' The 
sermon is based on the verse in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which says. God “ .Made of one. Every 
N.'itioii of .Men for to dwell on all the face of the 
Karlh, Having detormined their appointed seasons, 
and the Buiiiuls of their I labilalion, That they 
should seek (Jod if haply they might feel after Him 
and find Hini." Let me read to you the following 
extract from his .sermon: — 

“ Those outside the pale of Christendom arc as 
really under the care of the Almighty Father as 
those who are within that pale, lie has made, of one, 
every Nation of men. From Him the source of 
Being each equally proceeds. Over each, whetlicr 
it be Jew or Gentile, whether Christian or heathen. 
He equally rules. For each it is lie that has ap- 
pointed seasons and the bounds of its habitation. 
Each he has placed under the in lliiences which have 
made it what it is. And the object with which 
each has been subjected to the influences which 
have moulded it, is in every case the same. It is 
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tlial they may seek after Clod may grope for 
iliiii — if so 1)1' tliey ma\ fiiiii Him. (jraiit lliat for 
wise aiirl holy ends — ends inaiiiiy inscriiiable to us 
in our present stale----one lias had iii(»rc light to 
help that search than anotiicr, yet fuiidHineiitally 
there is no difference, (ilod is equally near to all 
and i.s wailing to he found by all. 

• “ Now this ureal truth, the nearness of CJod to 
all inen. the truth that the place of hirth of all men 
with all the consequences as to custom and belief 
and character entailed by it, is in some true and 
important sense the appointment of God in His all- 
watclifid Love -this truth which determined the 
whole tone and form of Paul's speech at Athens, is 
a truth which I can hardly sujipose that any Chris- 
tian will expressly deny. 

“ It is loo emphatically the spirit of the Master 
as well as the express teaching of the apostle who 
laboured most abuiulanlly of all, to be contradicted 
by one wlio has any reverence for either. But it is 
cine thing for a iriilli to he passively accepted and 
quite another to have it so wrought into the tex- 
ture of the mind that it inoiiKIs a man's activity 
and shines ihroiigli his habitual forms of speech. 
This great truth is not disavowed among us but it 
is neglected. It is forgotten. It has not that elTect 
upon the inward life and feeling of the Church, or 
upon us ilirough whom the church's life is brought 
to bear on licaibendoiii, which it had in the case 
of I’aiil.” 

If the ordinarv Christian Missionary have some- 
thing of this spirit of St. Paul above referred to, it 
would promote very much the good feeling be- 
tween the Cliristiaiis and the Hindus, and the 
ordinary Christian missionaries would not be so 
anxious to make conversions and augment the 
iiiimher of nominal Cliri.slians. 

Again if this spirit of toleration be understood 
and practised by the Hindus and Mahommedans, 
the Hindu-Mahonimedan problem can be very 
easily solved. Again we know that we are divided 
into many religious sects among ourselves. The 
petty wranglings that are going on amongst them, 
and the silly discus.sioiis even among learned 
Pundits as to the unessential ceremonials and sym- 
bols, the .sectarian quarrels that exist among the 
Vaishnavites of South India, the unnecessary and 
wasteful litigation respecting these quarrels which 
is supported sometimes even by respectable per- 


sons who ought to know better, and the perjury 
and forgery with which each sect supports its claim, 
constitute a grave hindrance to our progress. These 
Vaishnaviic disputes have made the more impor- 
tant Vishnu temples the hotbed of iiUrigiie and 
corriiplion, and tiieir administration is becoming 
more and more demoralised. The existence of 
these disputes is one of the chief causes for the 
temples not being very popular with the impartial, 
truly religious and sincerely devoted members of 
the commiiiiily, even if they happen to be orthodox. 
It is absolutely neceK.sai‘y tlial our Hindu sects 
should realise that toleration is an all-important 
principle of Mindiiisni, and it i.s tlie duly of every 
educated man to show his toleration by his example 
and conduct and try to do his utmost in checking 
iiUolerance and bigotry. 

A BURNING LAMP 

Oh lustrous T.amp ! Th* ilbimincr of dark I 
I'hat nightly rules many a shining spark, 

Thou danb'st the house with modest light of thine, 
As he at day the Karth and tracts marine. 

'I'hoLi look’sl a little homely sun of night, 

A part cut off that mighty orb of light. 

Surpassest thou the dazzling king of day, 

For lilindcsl thou no gazer oi thy ray. 

A disk of molten silver, the Queen of night. 
Though full ill face, envies ihy distinct light. 

The twinkling stars, specks in the gray blue deep, 
With thee to vie, in vain persist to peep. 

'I'hou concpieror of heavens ! 'rijon eye of night ! 
Koi sun nor moon with thee could try their might. 
The one in grief drowns himself in the sea ; 

The other wanes tilhher no one can see. 

Thy hue excels the grayish dawn and eve, 
Renowned orbs, of fame dost thou bereave. 

The sun and moon from morn to night revolve, 
But ever dost thou higher problems solve. 

Alas! deservest thou no more renown, 

A puff of wind hast all thy glory blown. 

So, is transient, life, a burning lamp, 
llhiniining the temporary camp 
Of this body, the seat of 'ternal soul. 

Suffice, to shatter all, this mighty whole, 

A puff of wind, i.ssues from Lips Supreme 
And makes our life a pleasant-painful dream. 

— J. G. Di-bay. 
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IN MEMORIAM TO SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

[ A paper read hjt Mr. Uemy J. Van Haagen ai Swamiji's birthday alebratian by the Vedanta 

Society of Kew York. ] 


HEN a man steps from darkness into a very 
bright light his eyes are dazed for a while 
and refuse to work properly for the mo- 
ment. And when we are asked to speak and 
describe that great joy which lights our very soul, 
our answer would be as it were but a mere groping 
in the darkness for words. One may perceive and 
feel most perfect joy, yet not be able to describe it. 
b is with such feeling that my thoughts wander 
back to the great impressions of my life, which 1 
can never forget. Although a number of years 
have passed, these events live in my memory as if 
they had occurred but yestenlay. 

1 well remember my first meeting with the Swami 
Vivekananda, that great teacher whose nativity 
we are commemorating this evening, 'i'hoiigh 
filled with prejudice by my friends, I went to one 
of the Swami's classes, not so much to hear his 
lecture as to see for the first time a native of India, 
the land which 1 had learned to love through read- 
ing the Bhagavad-Gita, the Song Celestial. 1 was 
seated in the class-room w'aiiing for the Swanii's 
appearance when soon a man came in, — one whose 
walk expressed dignity and whose general bearing 
showed majesty, like one who owns everything and 
desires nothing. After a short observation 1 also 
taw that he was a very superior man, and withal, 
one who quickly disclosed a most lovable charac- 
ter. Now I became anxious to hear the words 
he would speak, and after 1 had done so but a few 
minutes 1 firmly resolved to be a regular attendant 
at all his lectures and classes. That prejudice 
which was so strong within me when 1 entered, 
now seemed to be driven away by his profound 
knoa'ledge and charming magnetism. It would be 
too long to describe the great treats that followed. 
As wholesome food satisfies the hungry and fresh 
water quenches the thirsty, so my longing for truth 
was satisfied through the teaching of this wonderful 
man. And to this very day 1 have found nothing 
that gives a better answer and a clearer explana- 
tion to the various vital questions which arise in a 
man’s mind ihaii the Vedanta philosophy so ably 
Uught by the Swami Vivekananda. 


Not only were his words in class-room and fee- 
ture-room those of instructive value, but also his 
conversations, while walking on the street or 
through Central Park, always conveyed the one 
message. Many of our interesting little talks 1 can 
readily call to mind ; for instance, on one occasion 
1 expressed my regret to the Swami that his sub- 
lime teacliings had no larger following, and his 
wise and fitting answer was: could have 

thousands more at my lectures if 1 wanted them. 
It is the sincere student who will help to make this 
work a success and not merely the large audiences. 
If I succeed in my whole life to help one man to 
reach freedom 1 shall feel that my labours have not 
been in vain, but quite successful.” This remark 
filled me with the desire to be one of his students. 

I'he strong impression which this lovable teacher 
always gave to his students was that of causing them 
to feel that they alone, while with him, had his 
whole attention and sympathy. Always willing to 
devote his entire attention to heeding his students' 
most humble wants and queries, he by this most 
pleasing attitude, made them most enthusiastic and 
faithful disciples. I'liis created that enduring 
bond of love between teacher and disciple which is 
so necessary for any teacher's real success. And 
how glorious was his success I 'I'o-day almost 
every intelligent person is more or less familiar 
with the literature which like a flower blossomed 
out of his work. And many are those, — the pro- 
fessor, clergyman and layman alike — who have 
been influenced to the better through acquaintance 
with these literary gems. 

f lis teaching bore to iis the peace of mind of the 
Aryan Kishis of which we are so much in need. 
It is but recently that an American scie.ntist 
pointed out how our fashionable and business life 
is a continuous nerve storm,-- -a literal hurrying to 
the grave, speeding along every lifeway, exhausting 
energy, and inviting premature nervous and mental 
ruin. Through the strong desire for wealth and 
sense-gratification the nerve energy is exceedingly 
overtaxed and no remedy is sought to restore it 
What belter cure fur this evil could be conceived 
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tiinn (lie livinnp of that life wliicli the Vcilaiita 
pliilosopliy leaches ? Not the excessive iiervutis 
rushing hither and lliiLlier, nor inactive dullness, 
but “ Siitva” — equipoise and iraiKpiiliity — is what is 
offered l>y the Vedanta, and tliis only can hriii;; back 
to us the calm whicli Western nations have lon^ lost. 

In his teachings the Swanii lias admonislied us 
not to direct the war-spiiit in us to win the {{rcatest 
victories, to the slaying of our fellowniaii in anger 
and haired when he differs from ns, iml to the 
transinniing of this energy into a strict practice of 
sclf-conlioh And what belter teaching can a man 
spread tlian one which contains siicli oiiginal 
thoughts as:--*' lie concpiers all who coiuiiiers 
self; know this and never yielil,’' or *' In books 
and temples vain iliy search. 'I'hine only is the 
band that holds the rope that drags thee on. Then 
cease lament, let go thy hold.*' 

And now, ihotigli he has gone into the great 
Peace beyond, because bis work was iinisbed, he 
still lives in our inemorv and in his work, as he 
also lives in the message which ho brought to ns, 
lie lias dune his duty as a great, good and true 
teacher and gave us the means, ' J 7 / o / we tnav know 
Ihe Truth ; but ibal is only one part, die odier, wilb- 
oiit wliicli all is in vain, is our duty, That we may 
LivK the Truth, ami increased knowledge brings this 
additional duly with it. l*'or that purpose, to help 
and as.sist ns to better live the Irulli, Vedanta 
Societies have been formed, classes and lectures 
are being held, and bis Ibotlier-Swamis and 
Sannyasiii disciples have come to our shores. How- 
ever miglilv a nation we may be, lie did not seek 
us for aiiylliiiig but for giving 'I'nidi and Wisdom, 
of wliicli we are surely in need. I.el ns, by living ilie 
Truth of Vedanta, prove iliat this greal .Master has 
not broiigiil bis wonderful message in vain to us. 

WHAT IS TIJK WORLD? 

Wlial is the Worh! tell, worhi'ing, if thou know it. 
If it be good, why do all ills o'ciflow it t 
If it be bail, why dost thou like it so? 

If it be sweet, liow comes it biltiT then ? 

If it be biller, what bewik li rlli iiieii.^ 

If it Ik* friend, why kills it. as a foe, 
Vain<niiiided men that over-love and lust it? 

If it be fue, fondlitig, how dai’sl thou trust it? 

Joshua Sylvbstsr. 


MONASTICISM IN INDIA 

[ From a letter ivritten by a Western Disciple in th§ 
East to a 2*'ellow- Disciple in the West, ] 

is Fehriiary,— but the weather is a revelation 
ill this pan of the world. Amethyst skies 
and glowing suns. The rising and the 
setting of the days are perfect and with it all, — it ti 
India, Orient of the Orient. 

1 find myself entering into a new mood of life. 
All the old ways have changeil so that my self 
doubts it.self. 1 have entered a new world where 
evervtliing is opposed to my previous experience 
and where life is lived in new ways, 

'J*his is the land of ancient religions and ancient 
civilisations. Here arc the ruins historic of 
centuries lost in the mists and myths of an ua- 
thiiikiiblc past. Here the usages, prevailing in 
times lost to human memory, still continue and 
here the same ideals mouhl the life of man as they 
did immemorial peiiods ago. 

'rcmples upon whose sill face the sun has risen 
and .set thousands upon thousands of limes still 
stand in strength and beauty, — tokens, gretit and 
glorious of by-goiie life and ihoughl. Here the 
Ancient .Soul of things lives on and on, remaining 
uiuiistuibed amidst the rude shocks of time and 
conquest. 

In my short stay I liave seen much and experienced 
more. What most iniere.sts me, however, is not 
the relics of the past, not the ruined grandeurs of 
an ancient ihiy, but the living .Seiiiiency that has 
dwell for countless generations in this land,— 
a changeless, vast, undying Scnliency that is the 
IXmiIiIc'S I.il'o of Humanity Itself. 

I belong to that class of ob.servcrs wlio revel in 
thi- ct>lniir of ilie living expression. 'J'lie exqui- 
sitely ami classically draped bronzed figures that 
move siliMuly along ancient lanes, - these are my 
feist. 'I’he exiues.sinnless face mirroring fatlioin- 
less depths of The Soul Drieiital interests me. 
'J'lioiigii cvpres'ioiiless, for the most, I have seen 
it louse wiili treineiuhnis emotion. Kvcrylliing is 
.sjwniiancoiis here. It is that .spontaneity with 
which 1 am concerned, and yet one akso finds here 
an iudiiTcience to life based upon the greatest 
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iJeals of tlic Iniman aniil. There is in this hiiul 
a deep tlirolibing of a life, venerable wiili iii- 
cslinvablc aj^e. 

The whole air ihrtlls with a religious conscious- 
ness which is more ihan reli.ij;ioii, for it is life. 
In the moriiinjv, there passes by my place, in the 
early hours, a be;^gar monk. tollin;r a l>cll and 
siiigiiijr a son^ Unit ^ives the listener the keynote 
of his life. Amon*;; the words chanted, these stand 
out in ponderous si^nilicance : I am one who 
renounces." 'I'his man is not a hc,e:Kar. The fact 
that he be^s is quite incidental, for whnt he re- 
ceives in thirty days ainonnts to us many aiinuK. 
The piir|>ort of his life is reiiimciation which means, 
ill India, the sileiiciiijr of all desire. 

It must be imderstooii, liowevcr, tlinl such a 
beggar monk —and there are thousands like him 
here — resemliles in no way llie Western type of 
vagabond. Here the beggar is the educator. Ills 
song is full of the naiion’s ideals, full of the spirit 
and the history of tlie Indian race. The monk, 
here, is much like the mediaeval minstrel, except 
that the tliemc of the Indian minstrel is always 
religion. And lliis religion is the religion of the 
Vedanta pliilosophy and of the manly teachings of 
the great Indian Incarnation, Krishna, who among 
the Indian peoples, is much more than what 
Jesus, the Christ, is with the peoples of the West. 
l‘or as the former differed from the latter in 
character and in career, so does the teaching of 
the one ditler from that of the other. I’lie doC' 
trine of the (’lirisi was ethical ; the doctrines of 
Krishna were not alone ethical, hnl national ; they 
were not alone inriraliiy-inspiiing hut alive with 
that prodigifiiis spiiiinal force that makes with 
regard to spiritual things a matter of knowledge 
that which with ns is a matter of belief. Above 
all, it inculcates the spirit of ••ire:igtli and manli- 
ness. ‘J'liose who have fainili.it i/ed ilivniselves wiili 
the Bhagavad-(jita and the I'junislKuls know this. 

Thus the monk begs and cdiuates ;\l one and 
the same lime and al>o preserves, throngh the 
fulness of his personality, the ireaMiivsof ilio race's 
spiritual lore. 'J'he incmk is loved here and wel- 
comed, and .so when he passes through the streets, 
ringing bis bell as in some instances, or calling 
"Naravana. Narayana "- -which means ‘‘In the 
name uf the Lord, — lii the name of the Lord," -- in 


Olliers, tiic doors of tlie houses open, here and there, 
and men and women and children, with devotion 
in their hearts and wiili tlie name of tlie Lord on 
tiieir Ups, invite the monk to partake of Uicir food 
and bless them with his presence and liis teaching. 

Tlic inniik does not only tench sacred lore in 
India, hut is the vcritalilc rc])reseniation, the 
personal cinlKxlimeiit of it. 'J’lie ideal of spiritual 
cfTort ill India is ilie realisation and the conscious* 
ness of tlic ideal believed in. So, tiic monk, in 
tlie Indian mind, lives in a larger sphere, and rep- 
resents, to the race, a s|)iiiiual life and knowledge 
far higher than tliat we demand of the monk in 
the world and tliouglit of the West. In liie Orient 
religion is not based on tiieology, hnt on life; not 
on lielief, lint realisation ; not on a mere intellec- 
tual apprehension, lint upon spiritual experience. 

1 iiave met several monks, distinctly regarded ns 
embodying the spiritual ideal here. 'J'hey were men 
of silence and weighty tlionght, men to whom lliO 
name of the Lord was more than their own name; 
iiieii, striving to become iinconscions of the 
burilcn of physical life with its numerous demands. 

As ill the West, the monk ronomices personal 
associations and lakes on a name other than that 
with which ho was horn. It is a name describing 
some aitrilmle of deity, or aitiiluilcs of those 
will) liave realised the di\ine life in this world. 
Such names are Vivekanan(la,--Ananda, meaning 
bliss, and Viveka signifying that discriminaiion by 
which one consciously iindcrstiiiuls the secomlary 
and relative relation of worldly values as comp.ired 
with the supreme importance of iliO'ie ivl.;als that, 
re.iliNeil. <lravv man to (iod. Other names are 
Ainriianand.i, or bliss in I lie conseioiisness of ini- 
iiioilaliiv ; P.ir.nnananda. or bliss in ibe Supreme 
Lord ; Ihullianaiula, or bli.NS in tlie realisations of a 
spirilnal mind. 

The monks are clothed i|iiiie diiTercntly accord- 
ing to ilieir rank aiul accmiling to ibeir order, 
iimsl of ibe.m wearing l!ie yellow i hjlli called 
“•jeriia". Tbere are ibosi*, bowever, wlio wear but 
a narrow loin cl«)tli : this, because they have 
al^andoned ilic idea i»l ibe body even to that point 
wlieie lliey refuse lo sleep i:i-doors in the coldest 
weatlier, accept food only wben offered to ibem, 
or keep vows of silence taken for years at a lime. 
Sunieiimes their foreheads are marked with the 
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^mliols standing for their respective ideal of 
Godhead. Sometimes their entire body is covered 
with ashes. In most cases tlieir heads are shaven 
as well as their faces. Otiiers wear their hair 
long until it is matted. This condition apparently 
lending towards uncleanliness is curbed by the daily 
ablutions the monk takes in the sacred rivers and 
by cleansing himself with oils and earths. 

I liave seen monks lying under the glaring 
sun in the streets, lost in thought or else over- 
come with fatigue brought on by long marches 
over Indian soil. Most of these monks have had 
experience after ex|)erience and have visited every 
province, city, place of pilgrimage and temple 
from the southernmost to the northernmost, from 
tlie most western to the most eastern point. Tims 
they acquire an enormous fund of education, both 
as respects the geograpliy as well as the history, 
customs and ideals of their country. Tliis educa- 
tion they imparl to anyone who cares to heed and 
lliey impart it freely, believing that education 
should be given costless to the ambitious mind. 

For the most the monk travels alone. It Is 
freedom, social as well as religious, that he desires. 
He holds institutions in respect, but at the same 
time desires freedom from the binding conditions 
and the gallsome limitations that, in so many 
cases, hamper the individualism to which the 
monk aspires, — for the ideal of the monk is in- 
dividualism, refined to the uttermost in character 
and in ideal, an individualism that while realising 
Cll the deptiis and possibilities of personality, yet 
bases itself on selflessness and touches in no way 
the happiness and freedom of another. 

Of course there are many monasteries in India, 
particularly in the Himalayan regions, where tlie 
wandering monk loves to roam and which arc 
sacred to the God of Monks, Shiva Mahadeva, about 
whose |)ersonality great myths, teaching massive 
spiritual facts, have been woven, lie dwells on 
Himalayan lieiglits above the din and clamour of 
the world, sitting in meditation, whose topic is the 
life of God. Tliese monasteries are very old, 
many of tliem dating back to tlie eighth and ninth 
centuries of our era, and even to times previous 

our era. 

There is romance and purpose, greatness and 
Vfue monastic spirit with lue l^stern mouk. 


and if we trace the course of monastic spirit in 
Western religious life we find tliat in the beginning 
there was such similarity between the Cbrislian 
monk of the Tliebaid and the solitary Indian monk. 
At all events the same ideal stands in llie back- 
ground and the difference lies possibly in the mort 
emphatic observance and in the more ascetic ipirh 
of Indian monasticism. 

Be these things as they may, India is romantic 
in form and in thought largely because of Uit 
Indian monk, and be exercises no mean influence 
upon the life and culture of tlie masses. Ha is 
their ideal and their idol, tlieir hope and lhair 
consolation personified, tlieir priest and Ihelr 
teacher, their mediator with God, not because of 
any priestly ordination, but by right of eflEort and 
realisation God-wards. 

— F. J. Alexander. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

When lotus blossoms ope, 

The bees unbidd’n appear; 

When hearts do yearn for Light, 

Tlie Guru's voice we licar. 

When clouds come thick and fast 
And nothing does avail, 

Must we lose heart, downcast, 

And weep because we fail ? 

A spider taught King Bruce 
That no attempt is vain : 

To man success accrues 
Wlio tries and tries again. 

The purity of soul’s 

The first thing that we need 
To steer across the world's 
Temptation, lust and greed. 

When winter’s chill is gone 
Tlie charms of spring allure | 

Darkest nights end in dawn, 

Bringing our sorrows cure. 

What wonders patience works I 
Awake, your gloom forsake, 

A prophet in you lurks. 

Arise and courage take. 

Brasjugbari N« 
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He is like the banyan seed (i)> or like the ShyiimAka grain (y); conceived of being 
as subtle as a hundred^thoiisandth fraction of the point of a hair, and so forth, lie 
cannot be grasped or perceived ( ^ ). lie is not born. He docs not die ; He is neither 
dried up, nor burnt, itor sliaken, nor pierced, nor severed (/); lie is bey-^ond all qiialN 
tics (//i), the Witness, eternal. Pure («), of the essence of the indivisible (<>), one-only, 
subtle, without components, without taint (/), without egoism (^), devoid of sound, touch, 
taste, sight and smell {r \ devoid of doubt ( jf ), without expectation ( / ) ; He is all-perva- 
ding \ unthinkable, indescribable ( }; He purifies the unclean and the defiled ( iv ); lie 

is without attion ; He has no Safnikdras^ He has no Samsidras ( x ), — He is tlie Piirusha who 
is called the Paramattnan. 

Here eitds the Atmopanishad contained in the Atharva Veda. 


( 7 ) Like the banyan md\ Just as this tiny seed 
brings foVth the huge tree, so from the most subtle 
Atman emanates the whole universe. 

(yV Or like the Shydmdka grain : Which, though 
very small, shoots forth long stems. The analogy 
with the At/nan is the same as the above. 

(k) Grasped or perceived \ Grasped by the ex- 
ternal organs and perceived by the internal organs. 

{ 1 ) Jle is not born nor severed \ Hy all these 

negations, every possible action in Him or upon 
Him is denied, — hence He experiences no sorrow. 

( w ) Beyond all qualities : by this every limiting 
adjunct is denied of Him. 

( If ) Pure — by nature, hence devoid of inborn 
impurity. 

( 0 ) Indivisible — hence devoid of all diversity 
within Himself. 

( p ) Without taint : devoid of acquired impurity. 
iq) Without egoism: devoid of all defects 
arising from Ahamkira, 


( r ) Devoid of sound smell : Without defects 

arising from the functions of the external organs* 

( X ) Doubt ; the defect of the Manas. 

( / ) Without expectation : Devoid of all defects 
of the Buddhiy such as hoping &c. 

(«) All-pervading — Being subtler than the 
subtlest and greater than the greatest, He pervades 
everything by His own majesty, and cannot be 
measured by any means. 

( V ) Unthinkable, indescribable : All thought is 
a limitation. How can Atman, the one eternal Sub- 
ject) be made the object of thought ? 
Indescribable— lot the same reason. 

( tti ) The unclean — by birth, such as the Chan- 
dalas &c. The defiled — by sin. 

(.v) He has no Samskdras — Samskiras being the 
impressions of works done previously are im- 
possible in the Absolute Atman. The repetition 
marks the close of the discourse. 
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AMRITABINDUPANISHAT 


Of the five Bindii Upanishads embodied in the Atharva Veda the Amritabindu occupies a very 
important place, sufficiently justifying its title — which literally means ‘a drop of nectar' — by its 
felicitous combination of a loftiness of sentiment with a directness of expression. Thus, though it is 
small in bulk, it is nevertheless a drop from the fountain of Eternal Life itself, potent to cure the mani- 
fold ills of Sams^ra, or endless rotation of birth and death. 

The five Hindu Upanishads spoken aliove are, the Nadabindu, Brahmabindu, Amritabindu, Dhyaiia- 
bindu, and the Tejabindu. The texts of the Brahmabindu and the Amritabindu Upanishads are virtually 
the same, with slight alterations in the wording here and there. 

Taking into consideration the subjectivity of our experience of the outside world, the Amritabindu 
Upanishad inculcates, first, the control of the mind in the shape of desirelessness for sense-objects, as 
the most effective way to the attainment of liberation and the realisation of the One who is Knowledge 
and Bliss absolute. Then it sets forth in an easy and convincing way the real nature of the soul and the 
realisation of the highest truth which leads to unity. Thus the central theme of all the Upanishads, viz., 
that the Jiva and Brahman are eternally one, and that all duality is a mere superimposition due to 
ignorance — finds a clear and forceful emphasis in these terse, epigrammatic verses. 


wih’ % ww gv ^ii 

lopT n 

Om ! O Devas, may we hear with our ears 

what is auspicious; Om ! Peace! Peace! 

Peace! (The same Sdntipdtha as in page 
14, Jan. P. B. ). 

1. The mind is chiefly spoken of as of 
two kinds ( a ) — pure ( ^ ) and impure. The 
impure mind is that which Is possessed of 
desire ( r ), and the pure is that which is de- 
void of desire. 

2. It is indeed the mind that is the cause 


I. {a) Two kinds — Though the mind has various 
other states, such as, mixed, insane Ac., two are 
especially pointed out here. 

( /; ) Pure — Purified by countless good deeds 
in past incarnations as well as by practices of self- 
control in this. 

(c) JV/ikk desire: which is entirely domin- 

ated by the resolve of gaining the full measure of 
cnjoyiiient from all seuse-ebjects. 


’iwirv 11^11 
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of men's bondage and liberation ( ^ ). The 
mind that is attached to sense-objects leads 
to bondage, while dissociated from sense- 
objects it is held to be fit for liberation, 

3, Since liberation is predicated of the mind 
devoid of desire for sense-objects (a), there- 
fore the mind should always be made free of 
such desire by the seeker after liberation. 

4. When the mind, with its attachment 
for sense-objects annihilated, is fully controlled 
within the heart (a) and thus realises its 
own essence (d ), then that Supreme State ( is 
gained ). 

2. ( #? ) Liberation — I’he manifestation of the Self 
as Exislcnce-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, after tlie 
removal of Ignorance. 

3. (fl) Devoid Hence, a mere wit- 

ness of things seen and perceived. 

4. ( a ) Heart — ^The seat of pure consciousness. 

{ ^ ) Its own essence : The consciousness of the 

oneness of the individual soul with the Universal 


Soul, as “ 1 am He." 
To be continued ) 



I9II SRI EKNATH 

SRI EKNATH OF PAITHAN 

F those apostles who paved the way by their 
teachings of Bhakti for the religious up- 
heaval which preceded the rise of the 
Mahratta power in India, the name of Eknath, the 
Saint-Poet of Paithan, ( in the Nizam’s territory ), 
occupies a prominent place. The religious up- 
heaval meant a reform in the ways of life of the 
people. It placed before the Hindus in a clear 
and yet simple form, the ideals of life which were 
cherished by them from time immemorial. 

Eknath was descended from a family which was 
noted for its godliness. His great-grandfather, 
Bhanudas, was a devotee of the Sun-god and is said 
to have had a vision of the deity at the early age of 
ten years. Krishnarai was then a powerful Hindu 
ruler at Vijayanagar or Anagondi on the banks of 
the Tungabhadra. He visited Pandharpur and took 
away the images of Sri Vithoba to his own city. 
Bhanudas, who was a Varkari of Pandharpur, took 
it upon himself to bring back the images to their 
old place. In the dead of night he went to the 
temple at Anagondi, and lo ! the locks and bolts 
gave way before him, and Sri Vithoba gave him Ills 
ii(;ck 1 ace as a symbol of His propitiation. Bhanu- 
das rejoiced at it and went away. The next 
morning the royal priests found the necklace 
missing, and it was found in Bhaniidas’s possession, 
lie was ordered to be punished at the stake, but 
as he was taken to it, the wooden stake blossomed 
into foliage, so the story goes, and the King 
Krishnarai, feeling that Bhanudas was a great 
devotee, felt remorse and himself sent the images 
to Pandharpur. The images of Sri Vithoba and 
Kakhmai which are to-day at Pandharpur wor- 
shipped by lakhs of devotees, are those very ones 
wiiich were brought and installed by Bhanudas 
from Anagondi. 

From such a lover and devotee of Vithoba, Kknath 
was descended. Kknath was born in 1528 (Saka 
1450) at Paithan which was well-known as a scat 
of learning and was reckoned as the Southern 
Benares. The child was father of the man, 
especially in the case of Kknath. The child Kk- 
nath would in retirement set up a stone as an image 
of God, worship it with flowers and dance before 
h in ecstacy. His thread ceremony was performed 


OF PAITHAN IrS 

in the sixth year of his age. From that time 
Kknath studied the Puranas and other Sanskrit 
works. His intellect was extraordinary and he 
would often ask his teachers a thousand and one 
odd questions. As he heard the tales of Prahlad, 
Dhruva, and other child-Bhaktas, Kknath’s soul 
fondly longed for the attainment of Divine Bliss. 
One night, when he was about twelve years old, 
and was musing on the r.ord, mysterious words fell 
on his ears telling him that Janardanpant, a great 
religious devotee of Devgad, would satisfy the 
cravings of his soul. 

At these words, Kknath straightway left his home 
and went to Devgad to be trained by Janardan- 
pant. Kknath served his guru like a true pupil. 
His gurut who was a Bhakta of a very high order, 
was satisfied at the conduct of his pupil and gave 
him the spiritual insight necessary. Kknath wor- 
shipped with great devotion the God Dattatreya, 
the deity of his guru, and within a short lime 
was blessed with a vision. Afterwards Janardan- 
pant asked his pupil to meditate upon Sri Krishna. 
Kknath performed this Tapas (discipline) and after 
experiencing the Absolute Slate, relumed to his 
guru. Kknath was then asked to go on a pil- 
grimage to various holy places. He spent nearly 
three years in pilgrimage and visited almost all the 
noted Tirthas in India. He returned to his native 
place, Paithan, after twelve years of spiritual study 
and pilgrimage. Kknath had lost his parents soon 
after his birth, and the only elder relations left to 
him w'ere his aged grandfather and grandmother, 
who were grieved at the disappearance of their 
loving grandson and made inquiries at Devgad of 
Janardanpant, Kknath’s guru, who gave them a 
letter asking Kknath to slay at Paithan with his aged 
grandparents, and to marry and live as a Griliastha. 

One fine evening the aged grandparents and their 
grandson met at Paitliaii and greeted one another. 
Kknath was shown his gurus letter, and a true 
Shishya as he was, he obeyed his master’s wishes 
without demur and resolved to build his residence 
on the very spot on which he got the letter and met 
his aged grandparents. A small hut was soon after 
built, and it grew into a large Wada (mansion); and 
even to-day may be seen at Paithan the relics of 
this edifice. Soon afterwards Kknath was married 
to a daugher of a respectable family from Bijapur, 
and lived the life of a true Grihastha. His wife, 
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Girijabai, was worthy of her husband, and minis- 
tered not only to his domestic but also spiritual 
comforts. Besides performing his religious obser- 
vances, Eknath spent a great part of his daily duties 
in Puran-reading and Kirtan, the two old ways of 
imparting knowledge to the people. In his later 
life Eknath went to Benares where he completed 
his large work known as Eknathi Bhagavat,” being 
a commentary in J\Iarathi verses on the eleventh 
Skandha of Srjmad-Bhagavata. Its date of comple- 
tion is given by the author himself as being the 
15th day of the briglit half of Kartika in the Saka 
year 1495 (about 1573 a. d.). 

It is said that the Pandits of Benares, being 
angry with Kknath for unfolding the treasures of 
Sanskrit works like the Bhagavata to the ignorant 
masses by his Marathi commentaries, threw his 
work into the river Ganges, which instead of drown- 
ing it, held it up on the surface. At this the 
pandits were dismayed, repented of their conduct, 
and then accepted Eknath's Bhagavat as a work of 
high order and divine inspiration. After winning 
laurels at Benares, Eknath returned to Paithan. 
A few years afterwards he went on a pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur with a large following, Soon after- 
wards he went to Alandi ( a village near Poona ) 
where Jnaneshvar, the author of “ Jnaneshvari " 
the well-known work on the Bhagavad-Gita, had 
died. In the next year (about 1584) Kknath 
finished the work of collating the ** Jnaneshvari " 
which he had taken up. The other works of Ek- 
nath are ** Bhavartha-Ramayana," **Rukmini- 
Bvayamvar ” and Chatushloki-Bhagavat,’' besides 
numerous Abhangas. The extent of his literary 
work may be gauged from the fact that the verses of 
his works amount to 65,000, and the Abliangas 
number about 5,000. Eknath had several children. 
His son Ilaripaiit was noted as a Pandit. And 
his grandson was Miikteshvar, the renowned 
Marathi poet. Eknath spent his life in elevating 
the lives of his fellow-beings till (he year 1598 in 
which he died. 

Eknath is one of the founders of the peculiar 
religious sect in the Maharashtra, known as the 
Varkari Panth.” The names of its originators 
as given in a popular Marathi couplet are Nivriti, 
Jnanadev, Sopan, Muktabai, Eknath, Namdev and 
Tukaram. Pandharpur, Alandi, Dehu, Paithan and 
Xrltnbak ( near Nasik ) are the places held most 


sacred by the Varkaris. The Varkari Panth is a 
branch of the Bhagavat or Bhakti Sampradaya 
( sect ). The two important works that form the 
basis of this sect arc the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Bhagavat. In the days of the religious upheaval in 
the Maharashtra, Jnaneshvar unlocked the treasures 
of the Bhagavad-Gita to the masses by means of his 
commentary in Mahratti, “ Jnaneshwari,’' a work 
which must rank very high both for its spiritual 
value and its superb poetic excellence. 'I'he eleventh 
Skandha of Sri Bhagavat wliich contains the pith 
and marrow of the Bhakti Yoga, was presented in 
its Mahratti garb to the masses by Eknath. 'I uka- 
ram*s Abhangas form a rare work of popular reli- 
gious teaching in themselves. These saint-poets 
of the Bhakti-school created a tremendous spiritual 
force in the Maharashtra which has taken posses- 
sion of the people for the last four hundred 
years. Even to-day the Varkari Panth counts 
within its fold hundreds of thousands of followers, 
of various castes, high and low, Brfthman and Sudra, 
On the Ashadhi and Kartika Ekadashi days may 
be seen at Pandharpur, the Benares of the Varkaris, 
lakhs of people of tins faith assembled in devotion 
to perform their annual pilgrimages. 

Towards tliis tremendous spiritual force, Eknath 
contributed not a little. By living a perfect family 
life, he has shown lliat true Vainlgyam and 
Samsara are not discordant, but that the essence 
lies only in living unattached. Eknath had no large 
family estate, but his house was always open to the 
poor and the needy, the sick and the maimed, the 
devotee as well as the sinner. Eknath always 
conquered evil by love, and there are many 
anecdotes about him which illustrate his tolerance, 
kindness, and love foe all. He had an unflinching 
faith in God, and never 'cared for the how and 
wherefore of his family affairs. He used to say, take 
hold of God, the true treasure, and the pounds, 
pennies and farthings of this world will take care 
of themselves. Eknath was a Bhakta of a very 
high order, and a true teacher of men. Tbe first 
half of his life was spent in spiritual study, in 
gaining the knowledge of the Absolute ; and in the 
second half of his life Eknath made use of tliat 
knowledge to show how an unattached life could be 
lived and spent in a purely disinterested way, solely 
for the good of his fellow-beings. 

— Adapted from the Mithraiia, Marchi 9> 
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REVIEWS 

Sri Chaitanya Charitam ( in Hindi ). By 
Sri Madan Mohan Goswami, Distrifiiitcd 
free by the author from the Bliakti Sadaii, 
Brindavan. Size Pp. 62. 

The want of a life of Sri Chaitanya written 
in Hindi, was always acutely felt by His 
devoted followers of Northern India, who 
could not read the many excellent works 
published in Bengali on the subject. Hence 
we are very glad to see tliis short but inter- 
esting account of the life of the great Prophet 
of Nadia, brought out in Hindi by one 
of His devout followers belonging to the 
venerable Goswami family of Brindavan. 
The autlior made an extensive study of the 
Bengali works with the disinterested purpose 
of making tire Lord Gouranga*s life better 
known in his Provinces, and we lieartily con- 
gratulate him on tlie success of his achieve- 
ment. The free distributimi of the booklet 
Is a great boon to the public, and we hope 
that Sri Chaitanya’s unique life of maddening 
Love for the Lord, briefly portrayed as it is 
in these pages, will bring joy and peace to a 
large number of Bhaktas. We should like 
to see the ^second edition of the book consid- 
erably enlarged and, as promised, better 
printed. 

The Vaidic Mission and its Work. To 
be had of the Oriental Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Mylapore, Madras. Size y"x 6 ", Pp. 
160+16. price, Cloth bound, 8 as. Paper 
boundj .4 as^ 

The Vaidic Mission started in Madras “ is 
intended to popularise and propagate the 
scientific worth of the Vaidika Pharma and 
the practical side of the synthetic philosophy 
of tlie Vedantas.” Connected with it and 
affiliated ito the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 
is the Vaidika Pharma Sabha, which is “ in- 
tended to illuminate tlie theoretical and 
practical side of the orthodox Hindu religion.*' 


The scope of the Mission is to preach ** the 
principles of Sadharana Dharma in foreign 
lands,” and to spread elementary education on 
ancient Hindu lines.” It also aims at devo- 
ting itself to medical^ and literary^ as well as 
industrial work, as funds and facilities per- 
mit. In short, the Vaidic Mission claims to 
work independently on the same lines as 
the Ramakrishna Mission, and as such it 
deserves to liave the heartiest sympathy of all 
true lovers of our religion and country. The 
present work gives the readers an idea of the 
aims and objects of this Mission as well as 
the programme and scope of its work. Among 
other things, Swaini Vivekananda's views on 
Religion, I^lulosophy and Work, are quoted. 
We wish its promoters all success in carrying 
into practice its noble objects. 

Sankhya- Yoga : The oldest Vaidika Sys- 
tern of Practical Vedanta. A Thesis by 
Pandit G. Krishna Sastri. Published by 
the Oriental Publishing Co. Ltd. Mylapore, 
Madras. Size 7"X5''. Pp. 96. Cloth 
bound. Price Re. i. 

This is the original form of the thesis as sub- 
mitted to the “ First Convention of Religions 
in India” lield in Calcutta in 1909, and read 
by the author in abstract on the third day of 
tlie Convention and since published in Vol. II 
of its Report. In it the author pleads the 
cause of the Anubhavadvaita or the ' Sankhya- 
Yoga-Samuchchaya * system of Appaya- 
dikshitacharya (born 1835, died 1901 ), based 
on a book called Tattvasarayana, said to be 
” the only work which deals with the entire 
range of the synthetic philosophy of the 108 
Upanishads.” Wc are sorry we are not able 
to concur with the learned author in many 
points of view taken by him. In his zeal 
for Anubhavadvaita Mr. Sastri makes state- 
ments against other systems of thought, hardly 
warrantable. Besides his belittling the path 
of Jnana-yoga as trodden by the followers of 
Advaita Vedanta, the cause of the Sagnna 
worship is jeopardised by the verdict that 
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through ft “ Hberation cannot be secured.” It 
is futile as Sri Ramakrishna has conclusively 
shown, to wrangle over the comparative worth 
of the different systems of religion, which 
solely depends upon the quality of the lives 
of higher realisation that such may turn out. 
Those, however, who want to enquire into the 
Anubhavadvaita system will find in this able 
exposition a good deal to interest and benefit 
them. The get-up of the book is excellent. 

GLEANINGS 

( Collected by Mr. Nanda Lai Ghosal ) 

N insight into the absolute unity of the 
human existence with the Divine is cer- 
tainly the profoundest knowledge that man 
can attain.— Paracelsus. 

« 

• * 

1 have a power in my soul which enables me to 
perceive (]od — 1 am as certain as that I live that 
nothing is so near to me as God. He is nearer to 
me than 1 am to myself. It is part of His very 
essence that He should be nigh and present to 

me And a man is more blessed or less in the 

same measure as he is aware of the presence of 
God. — John Taulcr. 

♦** 

To realise that in essence, though not in degree, 
we are one with the life of (lod, and then to open 
ourselves, our minds and our hearts so that a 
continually increasing degree of the God-life can 
manifest itself to and through us, is to understand 
more and more and to come into a continually 
greater harmony with the laws under which we live 
and which permeate and rule in the universe with 
an unchangeable precision. It is through our non- 
recognition of the life that is in us and the laws by 
which all things are governed, in other words, living 
out of harmony with the laws under which it is 
decreed we must live, that inharmony and evil with 
their consequent pain and suffering and despair enter 
into our lives. There are those who have lived so 
fully in the realisation of their essential oneness 
with the Divine Life, that their lives here have been 
almost a continual song of peace and thanks- 
giving. - Ralph Waldo Trine. 

« 


All beings are the fruits of one tree, the leaves of 
one branch, the drops of one sea. Honour for 
him who loveth men, not for him who loveth his 
own. — Persian. 

« 

« • 

The sublime mystery of Providence goes on in 
silence and gives no explanation of itself — no an- 
swer to our impatient questionings. — Longfellow. 

•** 

Noble men are those who have withstood the 
severest temptations, w*ho have practised the most 
arduous duties, who have confided in God under 
the heaviest trials, wiio have been most wronged 

and forgiven most. — Channing. 

* 

* « 

No man in the world ever attempted to wrong 
another without being injured in return, — some- 
way, somehow, sometime. The only weapon of 
offence that nature seems to recognise is the 
boomerang. Nature keeps her books admirably ; 
she puts down every item, she closes all accounts 
finally, but slie does not balance them at the end 
of the month. — W. G. Jordon. 

There is but one key that will unlock the 
mysteries of God and that key is within yourself. 
Science cannot do it, for science deals with the sur- 
face of things. We must leave the surface and go 
into the depths of our own souls. It is useless to 
expect to find God elsewhere until you have found 
Him within yourself and once found Him there 
you will find Him everywhere. — Great Thoughts. 

*** 

Man is a cup, his soul the wine therein ; 

Flesh is a pipe, spirit the voice within — 

O Khayyam, have you fathomed what man is ? 

A magic lantern «with a light therein. 

— Omar Khayyam. 

*** 

A learned man should always try for the good of 
his soul while (i) he is hale and healthy, (2) his 
body is quite free from the attack of various diseases, 
(3) he is in full, unimpaired possession of all his 
senses, (4) he is not set upon by old age and (5) 
there is no sign of decline of his life. Of what 
possible use is the effort of sinking down a- well when 
the house is already on flames? — Bhartrihari. 

♦** 

Difficulty which nerves our will ; disappointment 
which teaches patience ; suffering which gives us 
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sympathy ; sorrow which transmutes itself to trust 
such as we never had before ; and all these hard 
experiences of strain and pain and loss and death 
working together in us to wake a sense of death- 
lessness, the sense of trust in an eternal righteous- 
ness 1 Think, think of it. — W. C. Gannett. 

» 

* « 

Do you not see, O my brother and sister. 

It is not chaos of death, it is all Form, Union, Plan, — 
It is eternal life, — it is happiness. 

— Walt Whitman. 

* 

* * 

Nothing can bring you peace but yourself; 
nothing can bring you peace but the triuin])h of 
princi pies. — Emerson. 

Passion is at the base of the structure of life ; 
peace is its crown and summit. — Without passion 
to begin with there would be no power to work 
with and no achievement to end with. Passion 
represents power but power misdirected, power 
producing hurt instead of happiness. Its forces 
while being instruments of destruction in the hands 
of the foolish are instruments of preservation in the 
hands of the wise. When curbed and concentrated 
and beneficently directed they represent working 
energy. Passion is the flaming sword which guards 
the gates of Paradise. It shuts out and destroys the 
foolish ; it admits and preserves the wise. 

— James Allen. 

If thou woiildst gather words that shall avail. 
Learning a wisdom worthy to express 
Leave for a while thy chat and empty tale 
Study the golden speech of silentness. 

— A. L. Salmon. 

•% 

I Ruddh, who wept with all my brothers' tears 
Whose heart was broken by a whole worlds’ woe. 
Laugh and am glad, for there is Liberty. 

— Light of Asia. 

•** 

God made us for Himself and our hearts are 
restless until they repose in Him. — St. Augustine. 

**♦ 

If 1 stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time. I press God’s Lamp 
Close to tny breast ; its splendour soon or late. 
Will pierce the gloom ; I shall emerge one day." 

-'Paracelsus, 


NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(culled and condensed fkom various sources) 

Wk are glad to learn from the Voice (tf Freedom 
that eleven Vedanta Centres have been newly 
organised in the dilTerent parts of Los Angeles, 
California, by Swami Trigiinalita in February last. 

We are glad to acknowledge with thanks the 
generous gift of medicines worth Ks. 15. made to 
the Mayavali Charilal)lc Dispensary by Messrs. 
Butto Krishto Paul & Co., the well-known Chemists 
and Druggists of Calcutta. 

Mrs. Klla Wheeler Wilcox, after visiting some 
places in India for the first time, writes to a 
Calcutta paper : India has been to me, since my 
earliest recollection, a word of lure and charm. Its 
five letters spelled wisdom, mystery, and magic, as 
well as India. Its literature has ever held a potent 
power over my mind, and from India’s greatest 
modern teacher, Swami Vivekananda, 1 received 
incalculable and lasting benefit." 

During the Faster holidays the anniversary of 
the Gurukiil, Kangri, attracted over i§,ooo Hindus. 
The Gurukul has ceased to charge any fees for the 
board and lodging of students. Lala Munshi Ram, 
the Governor of the Institution, made a stirring 
apiMsal and before resuming his seat, he himself 
handed over the sale deed of liis extensive property 
worth about R$. 40,000. In response to his appeal 
about Rs. 50,000 were collected. 

Behidks Talks on** The Bible in the Light of 
Vedanta," Swami Paramananda delivered a special 
course of lectures on the ** Great Teachers of the 
World" at the Vedanta Centre, Washington. 
Subjects; — February 26th. Religion of the Hindus 
(Veda and Vedanta). March 5th. Kri.shna and His 
Teaching. March r2th. Zoroaster and His Teach- 
ing. March iQlh. Buddha and His Teaching. 
March 26. Confucius and His Teaching. April 
9th. Mohammed and His Teaching. April i6ih. 
Harmony of Religions. 

Swami Brahmananda, President of the Rama- 
krishna ]\Iission, writes to the Bengalee : — ^A certain 
person of the name of Jnan Ghose, assuming the 
costume of a Sadhu, and variously known in dif- 
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fercnt places as Swanipananda, Sachcliidananda or 
Farainanaiida, is imposing upon tlie pulilic of 
Bombay, according to information received, by 
declaring himself a member of the Raiiiakrishna 
Mission or Math. We hasten to warn the public 
against any dealing or transaction witli this man in 
the capacity to which he pretends. No such person 
belongs to o«ir Math. , 

' In * The Daily News ’ report of Its correspondent’s 
Interview with Dr. A. R. Wallace, there is the 
following question and its answer : — 

You think, do you not, that the world is a better 
place to live in to-day than it was fifty years ago ? 

No, I should say, for the very poorest it Is a 
worse place. The wonderful discoveries of science 
and their application to industry, with the corres- 
ponding increase in wealth, have not lessened the 
increase in poverty, which is absolutely, and 1 
believe relatively, enormously greater than it was 
fifty years ago. 

Tub diflicultics which scholars encounter in 
deciphering and translating ancient inscriptions are 
humorously touched upon by Mr. Andrew Dang in 
a recent article in the ** Morning Post.” 

« We remember that a Roman inscription on a 
leaden tablet at Bath was read by one scholar much 
in this way: *So and so cured my Ful via. He 
drenched her with quin tael ’ (an unknown specific). 
*His fee was five hundred pounds in copper.’ 
Then another scholar read it more like this: 
* May all the heavens and all the powers that be 
therein rise np and curse the man who stole my 
table napkins.’ The second scholar, as far as I 
remember, was right.” 

At the Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna 
celebrated in the Hindu Temple, San Francisco, 
there was a fifteen-hour continuous service, begin- 
ning at a. m., with chants, hymns, sermons and 
readings from the “ Life ” and *' Sayings ” of Sri 
Ramakrishna. The service was conducted by 
Swami Trigunatita, who was in the same posture 
throughout the entire ceremony ; he was assisted by 
Swami Prakashananda who spoke on “The Saviour 
of the Nineteenth Century,” at 10-45 
on “ Sri Ramakrishni's ^Tessage to the Worldj” at 


3 p. m. The service ended with the evening lee-* 
turc on “ The Keynote of Sri Ramakrishna’s fdfc ” 
by Swami Trigun.Ttita. Many of the students 
fasted for 15 hours and attended the entire service 
from beginning to end without stirring from 
their seals. 

In the course of his presidential address cm “The 
place of Science in Uteratiire ” before the Literary 
Conference at Mymensingh, Professor J. C. Bose 
poiiuecl out that the present tendency of the West 
was to an undue specialixalion in almost all 
branches of learning — a tendency which Was apt, 
he thought, to make us lose sight of the forest in 
the trees. 'I'his, he went on to say, had never been 
the method of Indian thought, which had always, 
on the contrary, aimed at the unification of knowl- 
edge. Both the poet and the scientific enquirer 
were seeking, in their different ways, to lift the veil 
from the mystery beyond. The poet, ignoring the 
need of rigid proof, had to use the language of 
imagery. The scientific enquifer, on the other 
hand, had to practise ennstant restraint in order to 
giiarcl himself against self-deception. Even so, how- 
ever, he, like the poet, came in his turn to the 
regions of light invisible. To him also the opaque 
became the transparent, and force and matter 
tended to lose their mutual distinctiveness, and wefe 
fused in one. 

In illustration of this sense of wonder which 
links together poetry and science, the lecturer 
alluded briefly to a few matters that fell within the 
purview of his own corner in the great universe of 
knowledge, that of light invisible and of life un- 
voiced. In reality, the speaker continued, we stand 
in the midst of a luminous ocean, almost blind. 
The little that we can see is as nothing, compared 
with the vaslncss of that which we cannot see. But it 
may be said that out of this very imperfection of the 
senses man has been able to build for himself a 
raft of thought, by which to make daring adventures 
on the great seas of the unknown. 

The learned lecturer then dwelt in detail on his 
great discoveries on the life of the plant world, its 
response to external stimulus, the resemblance 
between nervous impulses in the plant and in the 
animal, &c. &c., and he was happy, to say, that in the 
course of ten years' strenuous effort, he was able 
to successfully devise instruments which enabled 
the plant to write down its own statement with 
unimpiignable accuracy, night and day, and all 
that was left for the investigator to do was to read 
the long roll of the plant’s own script. Even the 
dreams of poetry could hardly reach the wonder of 
the story thus told by the voiceless life of Ac plant 
world. 
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Arise! Awake I and stop iiol till the goal is reached. 

-^Stciuni yivfAanftndaM 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

BOOK-LEARNING AND HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE.— HI 


The knowledge of God comes not to the 
person who is proud of his learning, or who 
is proud of his wealth. Thou mayest say to 
such a person, * There is a holy man in a 
certain place, wilt thou come to sec him?* 
Ihit he is sure to make excuses and say that 
ho cannot come, lie thinketh he is too big 
a man to pay a visit to such a person. 

“ Pride cometh of Ignorance.” 

A CERTAIN King used to hear the Word of 
God ( llhagavad-Gita ) everyday recited by a 
learned Pandit. At the end of the lesson for 
the day, the Pandit used to say, ‘ O King, 
didst thou follow all this that I read before 
you ?* The King would only reply, ‘ My dear 
Sir, it is for first of all, to understand the 
meaning of these holy texts.* 

The Pandit thought within himself every- 
upon his return home, — ‘ Why doth the 
J^ing say to me everyday. Do t/ion first under* 
stand the meaning ? * Being a devout Brah- 

Collected and adapted from ‘The Gospel of Sri Bama- 
IkriBWbjM. 


man he felt an awakening of the spirit within 
himself in tlie course of some time, and 
realised that the worship of the Lord alone is 
the one thing needful. Heing sick of the world 
and its pleasures he gave it up. On the 
day he left his home in order to go into 
retirement he sent a message to the King, 
saying, ‘ O King, I have indeed at last come 
to know the true meaning oftlic Word of 
God. It is, — Give up everything for the sake 
of the Lord.’ 

Many think that Knowledge ( of God ) 
cannot be attained without the study of books. 
But higher than Reading is Hearing, higher 
than Hearing is Seeing (or Realisation). 
Hearing of wisdom from the lips of the pre- 
ceptor maketh a greater impression than the 
mere reading of books; but seeing maketh 
the greatest impression. Better than reading 
about Benares is hearing about the place 
from the lips of one who hath visited it; 
better even than such hearing is seeing 
Benares with one’s own eyes. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 




ND the Lord said, * Simon, Simon, 
Satan hatli desired to have thee, that 
he may sift thee as wheat I ’ ” These sombre 
words are recorded Jii the Christian Gospel of 
S. Luke, as spoken by Christ, only an hour or 
two befm He was betrayed to His enemies. 

Such is the strength of the Avatar, that wlien 
the whole world has conspired to put Him on 
His trial, to hypnotise Him into a belief in 
His own weakness and forlorn-ness, He is 
only conscious, the while, of putting the world 
on its trial, and shifting it as wheat 1 He is 
the one steady point in the great matrix of 
humanity, quivering, sifting, and oscillating 
in all directions. He is the point of inversion 
of all the feebleness and weakness of the 
common mind, is, indeed, in the world of 
• piritual things, what the Swami Vivekananda 
Ciii^ed Him, the equivalent of the Hydrosta- 
tic Paradox in the world of Physics. 

And from this point of view, the occurrence 
of the Avatar is a logical necessity. Without 
Him, as the Spiritual Pole, the tendency to 
co-ordinate our wandering impulses, in the 
fixed outlines of character, would be im- 
possible. Even the meanest and poorest of us, 
inasmuch as we are man at all, are witnesses 
to Him, since all our efforts culminate in Him. 
Even the least of our strivings relates us to 
His vast achievement, and to that alone. 

Seen in this light, how true it is that we 
should pray for more strength, and not for 
lighter burdens I It is strength we want, not 
calm. Calm is only a result It can be culti- 
vated, by practice. But if we have strength 
as the root, then calm and peace and stead- 
fastness cannot fail to be its flower. 

The ego that is identified with the body 
has its gaze entirely, on one set of phenom- 


ena. It sees itself attacked, condemned, 
suflering, and scorned. The ego that identi- 
fies Itself with Brahman is directly aware of 
none of these things. Afar off, it may be 
the witness of them. But its gaze is fixed on 
the opposite whorl of movement, that of spiri- 
tual intensity, and to it, it appears that the 
world is being put to the test. He who knows 
Himself to be One with the whole universe, 
how should He think of loneliness, how 
dream of passivity ? He knows Himself as 
the persecutor, as well as the persecuted, and 
both alike as "the Mother’s Play.” Un- 
broken SachchidAnanda is His consciousness, 
unflawed bliss Is in His bearing. And in Him 
meet the hopes and longings of us all. 

There is one form of realisation which can 
be developed in the thakoor-ghar^ and quite 
another in the rough-and-tumble of the world. 
Both, let us remember, are realisation. Both 
are paths hewn through the mind to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Only the science of 
the Avatar can help us, even in the life of 
street and market-place. In Sackchidtinamli 
culminate all joys and all knowledge, even 
the knowledge and the joy of earth. 

Thus the Avatar walks before us, in all 
our doings — not Ynerely in those which it is 
the fashion to call sacred. To India alone, 
amongst all the peoples of the earth, has 
been given the boldness that could abolish 
mental barriers between sacred and secular, 
high and low. India alone, having thought out 
the great philosophy of Advaita, has had the 
imagination to command Man to become 
the Witness, to declare life to be only play. 
It is a lofty task, to be worthy of the deeds 
and the dreams of our ancestors. Yet if we , 
walk not their road« how shall we call others j 
there ? 
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THE STRENGTH OF IDEALISM 

H EALISM is always commonplace if by 
realism is meant the actual as com- 
pared with the artistic, Ilodies of themselves 
are mostly ill-formed, but seen through the 
eye of a Praxiteles or of a Phidias, of a Titian 
or a Rubens, they are something incompar- 
ably better. Idealism is the real strength of 
realism. Realism is the objective form of 
idealism. It necessitates the glory of the 
supremely ideal to manifest whatever is the 
real. The real is the changing, that is wlnit 
is ordinarily called real, but the Ideal is always 
the subjective, the eternally unexpressed, the 
Divine which is always the irresistible though 
also the unknowable. Idealism is the weaver of 
dreams and it is well that some dreams, beauti- 
ful dreams are never realised, because their 
realisation would mean their degradation. 

The real is that which is, which is percep- 
tible to our objective consciousness, but the 
ideal is that which Beethoven approximated, 
that which Shakespeare approximated. The 
ordinary course of human thouglit and human 
experience is commonplace. Were it not for 
\hc poets and for the artists, were it not for 
the dramatists and the musicians, where would 
be the poetry of Being ? 

Religion is a great romance. It is a su- 
preme mood in wliich the soul of man dreams 
the dream infinite. Lo, the glories of men 
are realised by the dreamers. They that love 
the real, the real so-called, perish by the real. 
Only the idealists, only the dreamers live. 
All t/i^^hers die of spiritual inanition. 

The life of the soul is the life of the ideal, 
the life of the divine. All idealists are demi- 
gods. All idealists are priests, because they 
serve the Divine Passion which manifests in 
the evolution and in the expression of the 
More Beautiful. The idealist is a soul im- 
KQersed in the ocean of colour, sound and life. 
The idealist truly lives because he sees cons- 
tantly and with bliss the throne of the Eternal 


Poet. All nature is but the expression of that 
which is beyond and through and In nature,^ 
the Endless Divine. 

He who dreams is not the visionary. His 
dream makes him conscious of things other- 
wise forever unknown. Tlie idealist is an ini- 
tiate of the Greater Mysteries and in his 
possession is the magic word which will make 
the worlds move with greater grace and with 
more divinity of motion. The magician is 
the idealist. Helpless is lie who lives the life 
of the real. The real is the changing, but the 
ideal is the eternal. The real is death, the 
real is sorrow, but in the land of idealism 
where is there death, where sorrow? The: 
bird is the idealist and the rose an incarna- 
tion of idealism. The expanse of the blue 
sky and the evening sky are the works of the 
Greatest Idealist. Oh, the idealist is the 
musician. He is the poet. All the glories of 
the stars and of the moon are the rhapsodies,, 
the cliords struck by the hand of the Infinite 
Idealist. True idealism is the mirror in which 
truth is seen. True idealism is the jewel of the 
soul. True idealism is the form of God^ 
True idealism is the perspective of the horizon 
where the sun is about to rise. True idealism 
is the rose-coloured dawn. True idealism is 
the depth of the sea and the mountain height. 
True idealism is manifest in all things that 
are stupendous such as man’s soul and such 
as the soul of God. True idealism is this 
colour of the rainbow and it is the song of the 
nightingale. True idealism is the dew and 
the gentle rain. True idealism is seen in the 
radiant wings of the butterfly and in the joy 
of youth. It is seen in the great halo df 
wisdom which surrounds the figure of the 
aged. True idealism is the aspiration mani- 
fest in the strength of manhood and in the 
glory of true womanhood. The idealism 
which makes God visible to man is the 
idealism, the great Subjective Existence which 
is God. The idealist is alone living. The 
idealist is one with all life, — one with the In« 
finite Expanse of Being, 
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WESTERN ETIQUETTE IN RELATION TO EASTERN NEEDS-I 

By the Sister Nivedita 


W HEN a people arc about to group 
themselves into large and complex 
units, instead of small and simple, it is as 
necessary to them to have a well-defined 
etiquette of mutual intercourse, c'ls to have a 
Imgiia franca. In Hindu India, where the 
civic life is to-day emerging from the more 
rudimentary organisation of the family and 
the caste, the civic ideal of mutual courtesy 
and of personal bearing has also to supersede 
the domestic. For instance, there may be 
good private reasons for going unbathed and 
in soiled raiment, till ten o'clock in the 
morning, but the moment we recognise those 
outside our own four walls, with a feeling of 
high-bred respect, we shall feel the neces- 
sity also, of remaining hidden from them, 
until all our personal appointments have been 
perfectly made. This consideration will 
eventually eliminate the period of unkempt- 
ness, which may be regarded as a public 
advertisement of the fact that wc arc not 
mixing with people whom we honour, or in 
society that we consider good. This is really 
what it means, though perhaps, when the 
habit is tracked down to its source and stated 
In words, it bears a very ugly look. A man 
ivho does not belong to good society, is a 
man whom others will not care to know. Yet 
ivho.se fault is it if we infer this, when he 
himself announces it by his personal appear- 
ance as his own opinion ? Instinctively, we 
try to look well, in entering a presence that 
ive honour. Afterwards a time may come, 
when we consider an air of clean-ness and 
refinement as due to ourselves. When this 
feeling arrives, we take pains witli our own 
grooming, out of sheer self-respect — noblesse 
oblige. But this is at bottom, a reflection 
from an exalted and ennobled speial con- 


sciousness. We sec ourselves as honourable 
persons because wc move in a society of the 
honourable. Under all the complexities of 
etiquette, there lies this fact, our estimate of 
the greatness and importance of those about 
us. And exactly as we hold ourselves to 
them, shall wc sec ourselves mirrored in their 
consciousness. There is no such thing 
socially as a Gulliver amongst Lilliputians. 
The man who feels himself that, very quickly 
becomes degraded and belittled, in his exal- 
ted solitude. There is noticing so vulgar as 
social exultation, or snobbishness. It is the 
man who has infinite belief in the nobility of 
his fellows who feels himself also to be most 
truly noble. Petty vanity of birth or family 
may impress our fellow-villagers, but the more 
we dwell on it, the less fit arc we for any 
larger society. In the great world, it is as- 
sumed that every man, would he speak of it, 
has an eciual treasure to display. He who 
troubled to open that pack to public admira- 
tion would be shunned henceforth, as a rustic 
and a bore. Even the greatest of personages, 
as the badges of rank go, must sedulously 
avoid all ' swagger ’ about liis own importance, 
or he will be laughed at, behind his back. 
We respect those about us, and we respect 
ourselves, as members of so fine a company. 
This is the attitude of which high courtesy 
is born. 

The Mohammedans, owing to their funda- 
mental inter-tribal organisation, arc very rich 
ill the conceptions characteristic of this kind 
of social decorum. The patriarch— or father- 
king — never forgets that the stranger, stop- 
ping a moment to chat at his tent-door, mayi 
in his own home, be another patriarch, and 
he offers him the attentions due to that rank. 
But it is amongst the Mongolian races that 
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etiquette has been developed to its highest 
intensity. Every Bhiitia boy about Darjeeling 
receives a more or less laboured initiation 
into this culture of his race. And it is this 
factor, more than any other, that makes the 
Mongolian nations pre-eminent in Asia, in 
their power to deal witli foreign nations. 
The rules of etiquette are like lines laid down 
for the wheels of intercourse to run along. 
IJy guarding both parties against trivial fric- 
tion, they enable social relationships to be 
developed to a height and stability otherwise 
impossible. Anyone who has lived much 
with foreigners, knows, whoever he be, that 
it is small di/Tcrences about eating, about 
bathing, about greetings and the common ex- 
change of consideration, that make such com- 
binations difRcult, far more than the weightier 
mailers of character and personality. And 
it will generally happen — supposing the so- 
cial rank to be fairly equal — that the man of 
one race or nation will be defective, in 
comparison with the other. Peoidcs are by 
no means on a level, in their recognition of 
this form of sensitiveness. Where there is a 
substantial equality of mutual consideration, 
mere differences of form will rarely be 
torturing and it is pretty certain that in 
proportion to tlie development of etiquette 
will be the national capacity fur international 
activity. 

There are really two elements in good 
manners. One is personal refinement, as seen 
in habits, and in the intimacies of the homc- 
circle. And the other is formality as regards 
those whom wc meet. The exquisite refine- 
ment and delicacy which result from good 
Hindu breeding are undoubtedly the factor 
that tends to compensate for deficiencies in 
life’s little formalities, and make these less 
noticeable than they would otherwise be. 
This same refinement probably also creates a 
sensitiveness that makes the conduct of others 
a matter of keen pain and criticism, instead 
of sfijrieae in^iffereace. As regards self-develop* 


ment, doubtless the Hindu emphasis is most 
desirable ; as regards civic and national pos- 
sibilities, the cultivation of the social attitude 
is slightly more important. Individuals of 
genius, however, are nj)! to sing true, so to 
speak, in these things, even without any 
special training, because their emotions are so 
fine, and their intuitions so exquisite, that 
they leap spontaneously on every occasion, 
to the expression of some feeling that those 
looking on recognise as beautiful and ade- 
quate, however unexpected. A Ram Mohiin 
Roy, or a Vivekananda, creates systems of 
etiquette for himself. Even if they did not, 
moreover, the world might well overlook the 
fact, and strive to hold communication with 
spirits so rare, through any barrier, however 
thick. Rut the case is very different with m 
ordinary folk. And most of ns arc quite 
ordinaiy. A whole nation cannot expect to 
be composed of men of genius. If wc are to 
have the oi)portuiiity of giving and taking as 
much as is possible, in modern intercourse, 
we must first give serious consideration to 
the toll that the world demands of us, in the 
recognition of what is due to others. The more 
weiglit and power our personality carries with 
it, the more necessary this is, for the more 
pain wc can inflict, in default of pleasure. 

Nothing is so despicable as an imitator of 
foreign manners. No one dislikes tlicsc more 
than the foreigner whose individuality is 
stolen from him ! To speak the inter- 
national language of a common etiquette, is 
not the same thing as to walk about in 
borrowed clothes, with a borrowed bearing, 
and a carefully-calculated way of telling a 
story, correct even to the giving of a slight 
laugh at the end of it. Self-consciousness is 
writ more plainly on every word and act of 
some, than on any player ever seen upon the 
stage. Indeed the actor ought to apprehend 
his part and forget himself in its interpreta- 
tion, but here wc have an actor whose one 
care is himself I The result cannot but be a 
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vulgarism, as irritating as it is pitiful. 

No, the international language of good 
fnaiiners implies a consciousness of certain 
common ideals of courtesy, and a clear inteii* 
tion, in one way or another, to give expression 
to this good feeling. The language itself 
matters very little. Who cares whether a 
man folds his own hands, or clasps yours, in 
friendly greeting, so long as salutations are 
exchanged ? Who minds whether a friend’s 
sympathy is shown by words or by silence, 
so long as, in one way or the other, it is 
conveyed ? The slipping into, or away from, 
a social circle, without demonstration, may 
be felt by the host as a positive expression 
of respect to some matter that is under dis- 
cussion, or some person who is being enter- 
tained. And yet a careless entrance, and 


bursting into talk without formal greeting, 
might appear as an offence in itself. Vastly 
more important is tl>e feeling indicated, than 
the method of expression. But tlie necessity 
of doing reverence, silently or otherwise, to 
the circle one is entering or leaving, is prob- 
ably recognised explicitly by every civilf* 
sation in the world. 

There is one relationship in winch tfie need 
to understand tlie ideals that have been 
formulated in Western etiquette, is much felt 
by the Indian youth. It is when they find 
themselves in foreign lands as students. For 
the sake of those so placed, it may be well 
to attempt an exposition of Western etiquette,, 
whose explicitness will be pardoned, in consid^ 
eration of its purpose. 


SRI RAMAKRISIINA, IIIS TOLERATION AND BHAKTI 

II. 


OW I propose to make a few observations on 
Sri Ramakrishna's Bhakti. We have often 
heard of the three great paths of salvation, 
Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, and Bhakti Yoga. 
According to one system of Vedanta, Bhakti is the 
only means of God-realisation and both Karma 
Yoga and Jnana Yoga are only steps to God-love 
which is the real means to God-union. When it 
is stated in our sacred books that Jnana only is the 
means, the word is meant to be synonymous with 
Bhakti as Bhakti is also a kind of Jnana. Ac- 
cording to the Vedanta there are several kinds 
( about 32 in number ) of Brahma Vidya or God- 
meditation. One Vidya differs from another with 
reference to the special attributes or aspects of the 
Supreme which the aspirant meditates upon and 
realises. But the so-called attributes of the God- 
head, as existence, intelligence, bliss, Infinity, and 
freedom from impurity, would be the common 
factors entering into all the VIdyas, i. e., in what- 
ever special form or aspect the Godhead is medf- 
tattd upon ucording to the diffnett Vidyu. 


Further, every meditation should in the ultimater 
final stage transform itself into Bhakti or loving 
realisation. 

Oftentimes the word Bhakti Is used by some 
European scholars to mean faith in God, and it is 
also said that no sharp distinction is made in 
Northern India between the two paths of Bhaktt 
or Love and Prapatti or resignation and faithr 
Whatever that might be, in South India, from the 
very earliest times, In almost all the books, the 
distinction between the paths of Bhakti and Fra- 
patti has always been clearly kept in view. Both 
claim to be based on the Vedanta. Bhakti as 
distinguished from Prapatti may now be explained. 
Bhakti Yoga means the path which teaches that 
God-knowledge, God-meditation and loving devo- 
tion to God lead to God-union. That is, the 
aspirant should have first a full knowledge of the 
nature of God and His attributes. This leads to the 
volitional efforts of the Individual in contemplation, 
and steady meditation on God and His attributes, 
reaching the stage of immediate ''presentation!! 
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or ' intuition.’ This steady, uninterrupted medi- 
tation is a loving remembrance practised by the 
aspirant as a means to God-attainment. This effort, 
in the latest stage, is merged in the yearning after 
God-union and God-love, that could not brook any 
sepamion from God. 

In the path of faith and absolute self-surrender 
( Prapatti ), the aspirant fully understands the 
nature and attributes of God and also the relative 
position of God and soul as Lord and servant, as 
in Bhakti Mdrga. But, the aspirant also realises 
(hat he is incompetent and that God’s Grace alone 
(vill bring about God-union. He absolutely sur- 
renders himself to God and His infinite Grace, by 
which he reaches the goal of God-union. The 
element of uninterrupted, steady meditation and 
loving remembrance does not form part of the 
connotation of the term Frapatti. Such an aspir- 
ant realises that God is the real cause, origin, and 
source of everything, and that we are absolutely 
dependent on Him for our existence. Once it is 
realised as such, he asks himself the question, How 
can it be said that Bhakti Yoga, Jnana Yoga, or 
Karma Yoga can in any sense be a means at all or 
rather an eificient means, to salvation. They may 
only be nominal means, but God alone is the only 
eflicient means. The aspirant realises that he 
himself is only a mode of the Supreme, feels that 
his efforts in contemplation and meditation, how- 
ever great they may be, can never be the real 
means to his own salvation. That is to say. 
Karma, Jnana and Bhakti Yogas arc not only most 
arduous and difficult to follow but it is also in^ 
compatible with the nature of the soul that has 
realised his essential nature, i. e., his relationship 
with God. Such a soul would unreservedly place 
himself in His hands and rid himself of all notions 
of securing salvation by self effort. Even this self- 
surrender to God, and faith in Him, form no 
means but are real marks showing the true Jnani 
and if he is found to follow the above-mentioned 
three paths, it is not at all as a means to God- 
nnion. But, he, as an intelligent being gifted with 
powers of discrimination of right and wrong and 
some wfll-power, does the ordained duties, as a 
worship of the Supreme and thus may be said to 
follow the Karma Yoga. He does it as a duty, 
and not as a meana evea to God-union. If he 


takes to Bhakti Yoga, it is not as a means, but be- 
cause it comes as natural to a Jnani who has 
understood God’s nature, to contemplate on Him' 
and His attributes, and he will continue in it till 
the meditation takes the form of a Loving Intuition. 
Thus he gives up all the so-called means and takes 
up God as the sole and only possible means. In 
this aspect, this path is the only path, not only for 
Incompetent but also for the Jnani and the God- 
lover. When God is felt as one’s real life and 
refuge, he will have an indescribable, deep yearning 
for God-union, and his loving devotion would make 
his very existence away from Him intolerable and 
unbearable. Thus, the last stage of Bhakti, — i. e., 
when the stage of conscious effort of contempla- 
tion and steady meditation has been transcended, 
and the last stage of a true Jnani who knows and 
realises God as the only means, will be practically 
the same. 

The above theory of divine Grace, and Faith in 
€k>d and Self-surrender has been based on the 
Gita and some Upanishad texts, and developed into 
a system by the great Bhagavata school of India. 
We all know that Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
was most deeply influenced by the school of 
Chaitanya who is said to have been the 4th. or 5th. 
in apostolic succession from Ramananda who 
carried the doctrines of Ramanuja to the North of 
India. Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was, I 
think, both a Prapanna and a Bhakta. I propose to 
illustrate this from his life and teachings. 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa says about his own 
experience : 

** The way of thinking and feeling into which 1 
for my part have been put by my Divine Mother 
is somewhat different. 1 go about eating and play- 
ing, child as I am of my Divine Mother. It is 
She who must know all the rest. • • I am not 
the free agent ; it is my Divine Mother Who is so. 
I am only a humble instrument in Her hands. 

Again, God is our only spiritual guide. It is 
He alone who will teach me as Master. I, for my 
part, feel like a child which fceleih the weakness 
as soon as it cannot see its mother.” 

On another occasion he said : “ Chant the name 
of God and depend upon it, your body, mind and 
soul shall become pure.” 
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** Why talk of sin anti hell -fire all the days of 
your life ? Do say but once, ‘ I have, Oli Lord, 
done things that I ought not to have done. Oh Lord 
forgive me.’ Saying this, have faith in llis 
hallowed Name and ye shall be purged of all 
sins.” * * 

** The perfect liberation of the soul is within the 
reach of him alone who,: being convinced that God 
is the Disposer of all things, hath learnt the lesson 
of complete self-abnegation and absolute forgetful- 
ness of ' 1 ,' * Me,’ and * Mine.’ 

The Saint used to pray as follows : — “ ^Nfother, 
1 am y antra ( the machine ), Thou art Yantri 
( one who works the machine ) ; I am the sheath, 
Thou art the sword ; I am the chariot, Thou art 
the charioteer ; 1 do just as Thou makest mo do ; 
I speak as Thou makest me speak ; 1 behave as 
Thou makest me behave. Not I, not 1 , but Thou, 
but Thou ! ” 

Again, he taught the theory of faith by the 
following parable : 

“ A milkmaid used to supply milk to a Brlhman 
priest living on the other side of the river. Owing 
to the irregularities of boat-service, she could not 
come punctually every day. Once being rebuked 
the poor woniJin said, ‘ What can 1 do ? 1 start 
early from my house but have to wail a long lime 
at the river bank for the boatman and the passen- 
gers.’ I’he priest said, ‘ Woman ! they cross the 
ocean of life by uttering the Name of (Jod and 
canst thou not cross this little river ?* The simple- 

hearted woman became very glad at heart 

From the next day the milk was supplied early in 

the morning One day, the priest said to the 

woman, ’ IIow is it that you are no longer late 
now ? ’ She said, * I cross the river by uttering 
the Name of the Lord ns you told me to do and do 
not stand in need of the boatman.’ The priest 
could not believe this and said, ’Canst thou show 
me how thou crosscsl the river The woman 
look him with her and began to walk over the 
water. Looking behind, the woman saw the sad 
plight of the priest and said, ‘ How is this, Sir, 
thou art uttering the Name of the Deity with thy 
mouth but at the same time thou art trying with 
thy hands to keep ihy clothes untouched by water ? 
Thou dost not fully rely on the Deity.* ’* 


"Knlire resignation and absolute faith in God 
are at the root of all the miraculous deeds.” 

From the above extract it will be Seen that 
Ramakrishna was one of the foremost of the 
Prapannas, i. e«, he regarded God as the only 
means of salvation. This leaching has been illus- 
trated in the life of Draupadi. When she was 
insulted and her modesty was outraged by the 
wicked Duryodhana and his followers, in the midst 
of the royal assembly, Lord Sri Krishna came to 
her help, on/y when Draupadi giving up her at- 
tempts to protect herself and her body, raised 
both her hands in prayer and resigned herself to 
Sri Krishna. Agiiin, take Sita, she could have 
burnt Ravana to ashes if she liked. The God Agni 
obeyed her commands and made Ilanuman feet 
cool and unhurt, when Ravana and his servants 
were burning his tail. But Sita would not protect 
herself. She left it to Rama and said : — O Ravana, 
who art fit to he burnt to ashes — in the absence 
of Rama’s commands and in order to protect my 
Tapas of ebastity, I do not will to burn you by my 
own power or by the fire of my virtue. The mailer 
is in Rama’s hands and not in mine. 

That Ramakrishna Paramahanisa was a true 
Bliakta will .also be clear from his life and teachings. 
He taught: — “ Discriminate between the real and 
the unreal ; have no attachment to the unreal, but 
have intense devotion to God.” He himself had no 
attachment to the unreal. 

Ramakrishna felt such an aversion to gold and 
silver that he would not even touch them, and a 
simple touch, even when he was asleep, would 
produce physical contortions. His breath would 
stop and his fingers \\ould become contorted and 
paralised for a few minutes, even after the metal 
had been removed. In his later days, he could 
touch no metal, not even iron. Mathurnath pro- 
posed again and again to hand over to him the 
temple of Dakshinesvara and a property yielding 
an income of Rs. 25,000 a year, but he declined 
the proposal and added that he would have to fly 
away from the place, if Mathurnath pressed his 
gift upon him. At another time, another gentle- 
man made an offer of some Rs. 25,000 to him with 
the same result. 

As for his God-love we may literally say, he was 
intoxicated with it; he was mad after God. You 
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all know that the great Vaishnava saint who was 
born at Mylapore was called Peyalwar, the mad 
saint. The saint was really not mad but God- 

intoxicated. Ramakrishna was a modern mad saint. 

« « « « 

Here is an extract from Max IMuiler's book. 

He began to practise and realise the Vaishnava 
ideal of love for (iod. This love according to the 
Vaishnavas becomes manifested in any one of the 
following relations : the relation of a servant to his 
master, of a friend to his friend, of a child to his 
parents, or vice versa, and of a wife to her husband. 
The highest point of love is reached when the 
human soul can love his God, as a wife loves her 
husband. The shepherdess of Vraja had this sort of 
love towards the Divine Krishna and there was no 
thought of any carnal relationship. No man, they 
say, can understand this love of Sri Radha and Sri 
Krishna until he is perfectly free from all carnal 
desires. They even prohibit ordinary men to read 
the books which treat of this love of Radha and 
Krishna, because they are still under the sway of 
passion. Ramakrishna in order to realise this love 
dressed himself in woman’s attire for several days, 
thought of himself as a woman, and at last 
succeeded in gaining his ideal. He saw the beautiful 
form of Sri Krishna in a trance and was satisfied.” 

In the course of some songs recited by Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramah.ainsa, he was frequently 
put in a state of Samadhi ( divine ecslacy ). The 
following is recorded of him : — 

“ They are singing The IMaster has lost his 

own personality in that of Radha, chief of the 
Gopis. He realises that lie and Radha are one... 
Getting back his sense-consciousness, He can only 
say inarticulately “ Kistna, Kistna,” for “ Krishna, 
Krishna.” 

Again, in course of a song, “ Sri Ramakrishna 
lost himself in deep Samadhi as soon as he heard 
the words ‘Bliss — like embodied nectar, sweet and 
life-giving.’ There he sat, with clasped hands, erect, 
turning his face eastward; there, he was diving 
deep into the ocean of Beauty, — the All-Blissful 
Mother; no external consciousness. Breath had 
almost stopped ; no sign of motion in any one of 
his limbs ; no twinkle in the eye ; sitting, like one 
drawn in picture. He had gone, gone away some- 
where from this kingdom — from this world of 
the senses.” 


The highest stage of this Bhakti Ramakrishna 
explained as follows : — “ Prema is the most intense 
love of God after realisation and is strictly the 
highest stage of spirituality. The two marks of 
this stage are, first, the forgetfulness of this 
w’orld, second, a forgetfulness of the self which 
includeth one’s own body. Chaitanya Deva 
who reached this stage was so much lost in the 
Love of God that he often forgot himself and for- 
got the identity of the places where he had been 
before. Observing a forest before him, he so for- 
got himself as to think that it was Brindavan. He 
looked at the sea while at Purl and took it for the 
Jumuna. In this state, he would throw himself 
into the sea and was on two or three occasions 
given up for lost by his friends and disciples. This 
stage Icadeth the devotee to the Goal viz., God. 
The devotee seeLh God. He altaincth the end of 
Life. He is blessed with Vision Divine.” 

In the case of Ramakrishna we read “ During 
the state of Samadhi, he w'as totally unconscious of 
himself and of the outward world. At one time 
he fell down upon a piece of live coal during this 
state. It burned deep into his llesh, but he did 
not know it for hours. When the surgeon came in, 
and extracted the coal, he came back to conscious- 
ness and fell the wound. At another lime his fool 
sliiipcd, and he broke his hand. The surgeon 
came and bound it up and advised him not to use 
it till it WAS cjiiitc cured. But it was impossible. 
As soon .IS anybody spoke anything of religion or 
on God, he went straight into the slate of Samadhi, 
his hands became straight and stiff, and the injured 
part had to be bound up again. This went on 
for months, and it took six months or more, to cure 
that simple fracture.” 

The supreme Jiiani or God-Lover feels all the 
possible, conceivable pleasure in God, in dillcrent 
relationships with Him. Such a Jnani cannot bear 
or support his very existence away from God, for 
to him, God is the only food which he eats, God is 
the only water which he drinks, and God is the very 
air which he breathes. Such a great soul is most 

rare, and one of such saints was Ramakrishna 

J’aramaharasa. lie was like Lakshmana, Sri Rama's 
brother, who said as follows, both at the time wdien 
he was about to leave Ayodhya for the forest, and 
at the time when Sumantra left the Princes at the 
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forest and returned to Ayodhya : — 

‘‘The transcendent heaven, the attainment of 
immortal soul-realisation, suzerainty over all the 
worlds (including Brahmalokam) 1 do not want 
when they come without you ( O Kama ). 

“The Emperor Dasaratha is not my father, I do 
not know any father or brother or Lord or other 
relation (in anybody ) except in my Raghava. He 
is to me everything. 

“There Is no such thing as my existence or 
Sita’s existence without you. If we do exist, it may 
be only for an hour, just as a fish taken out of 
water can exist on land only for a short time." 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa would seek God and 
God alone for giving him Bhakti and would, like 
Prahlada, pray : — “O Lord \ I pray not for wealth or 
fame, pleasure of the flesh or for any blessing that the 
world can give. Do Thou grant that I may love Thee 
with a love which sccketh not things of the world 
but Thee alone." Again, like Ahalya he repeated, 
“ If Thou wilt grant me a boon, do Thou grant 
that my mind may ever be on Thy feet which are 
beautiful like the lotus." Sri Ramakrishna said of 
himself : “ For my part I pray for Love alone 
to my Divine Mother. Putting flowers upon Her 
lotus feet, with folded hands I prayed saying, 
‘Mother, here is ignorance, here is knowledge, 
oh take them, I want them not; grant that I may 
have pure love of Thee alone ; here is cleanli- 
ness of mind and body, here is uncleanliness; 
what shall I do with them ? Let me have pure 
love of Thee alone. Oh here is sin, here is merit, 
I want neither the one nor the other ; let me have 
pure love of Thee alone. Here is good, here is 
evil, oh take them, I want neither of them. Let me 
have pure love of Thee alone. Here are good 
works, here are bad works; I want them not. 
Grant that I may have pure love of Thee alone." 

He was truly like Hanumfin, who when asked 
after the Coronation of Sri Rama, to select any boon 
he liked, said : 

O Lord, I have got such abiding Love to Thee 
always, as cannot brook any separation whatever 
from Thee. My devotion to Thee is such that I do 
only what is pleasing to Thee and Thee alone. 
My Bhakti is centred in Thee alone, and does not 
run after anything else ( not even Moksha }, 


Ramakrishna taught Bhakti Yoga, in whatever 
sense vre may take it, as the most suited to this 
age. Said he : “ For this age ( Kali Yuga ), it is 
Communion with God by love, devotion and self- 
surrender as practised by the Rishi Narada, that is 
enjoined. There is hardly time for doing the 
various works laid upon man by the Scriptures." 

Some may think that the ideal of life practised 
and realised by Ramakrishna may not be practical- 
ly useful to the world. To them the following 
saying of his may be considered as a reply. “ Of 
itself does the bee come to the full-blown flower 
when its sweet aroma is wafted by the breeze. 
The ants come of themselves to the spot where 
the sweets are placed. No one need invite the bee 
or the ant. So when a man becomes pure and per- 
fect, the sweet influence of his character is diffused 
everywhere and all who seek after truth are 
naturally drawn towards him : he need not be 
moving to and fro, in search of an audience to 
preach the truth to." 

He explained his attitude to Karma Yoga to a 
great Brahmo Teacher as follows : “The attachment 
to work, which thou sayest, is the chief character- 
istic of the English and the American people, 
marketh all human communities. But remember 
it is a mark of the earliest stage of life. Work for 
the sake of one’s own worldly good — riches, honour, 
fame — is degrading. Worldly activity will only 
bring on increasing ignorance. It will make thee 
forgetful of God and attached to ‘Woman and 
Gold.’ Therefore, the attachment to work that is 
observable in England and America — an attach- 
ment leading to spiritual degradation — is to be 
condemned." “ Thou canst not get rid of work, 
because nature will lead thee on to it. That being 
so, let all work be done as it ought to be. If work 
is done unattached, it will lead to God. Work so 
done is a means to the end and God Is the end." 
“ To work without any attachment is to work with- 
out the expectation of any reward, or fear of any 
punishment, in this world or the next." 

After all, we know that most of us are not fit 
even for this early stage. Ramakrishna taught, noi 
that one should not work in this world but that one 
may be in the world though not ^the world, like 
Raja Janaka, the great royal Sage. 

« » • e 
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A PRAYER 

Ah, God, All in All, Supreme, 

Greater than the boundless ocean's life, 

Vaster than the boundaries of space, 

Greater than the endlessness of time. 

Present more in life than life itself. 

Present as life and as the universe. 

Seeking for Thee, Lord, 1 wander 
Through life, through death, everywhere, 

Not finding Thee, yet knowing that Thou art 
Omnipresent, yet most hidden is Thy Form. 

Kver hast Thou taught, I am that I am ; 

Thou Lord, art all 1 and I am not 
Difference is not in Thee, but great in me. 

Breaking this difference, I shall come to Thee 
Beyond the barriers of ignorance and sin, 

Beyond all lust for gold and gain. 

Beyond all love that leads to passion’s pain, 

I shall come to Thee, Thou, God 
OF all, Most High God, Most Puissant. 

Then shall Thou wholly be and I 

In that Nothingness which is Thy All shall live. 

F. J. Alexander. 


SOMAYAJI, THE SAINT OF AMBAL 

(V HERE lived at Ambal, a village in the Tan- 
jore district, a Brdhmana, who led a 
very pious life and was intent on performing 
the Vedic Sacrifices called Soma-yd^ra, His 
heart’s desire was that the Lord Himself would 
come and accept his offerings in the Sacrifice, and 
he was determined to undergo any amount of 
austerity for it. 

In the small town of Tiruvarur, a few miles to the 
south of the village, is a sacred temple dedicated 
to the I.ord Siva, known by the name of Tya- 
garaja. At that time there lived a great Bhakta 
there, named Sundaramoorti Nayanar, or briefly, 
Sumlarar, to whom Tyagaraja was believed to ap- 
pear in person whenever the devotee so desired. 
Sharing the popular belief that God’s grace comes 
more easily throu^ a Bhakta than directly, the 
Rr^hmana thought that the best way for him was 
to secure the blessings of Sundarar. But how to 


do it was the one question for him. It is not easy 
to win the favour of the spiritual teacher unless 
one shows a sufficient amount of purity, patience, 
and perseverance in oneself. So the Brihmana 
took upon himself the task of faithfully serving 
the Bhakta. From his village every day he used 
to carry to the house of Sundarar a vegetable that 
the latter liked much. This he managed so secretly 
that Sundarar did not know that anybody was 
serving him at all ; nor did the Brdhmana want 
that Sundarar should know his identity, but, on the 
contrary, like a true disciple he wished his services 
should go unobserved. Thus days and months 
passed away. 

One day it so happened that owing to a flood 
in the river between Tiruvarur and Ambal, the 
Br&hmana could not go there as usual with the 
vegetable. But the next day he brought twice the 
usual quantity. The food reserved for a Bhakta 
should not be otherwise disposed of. Sundarar 
therefore asked his wife the reasons for the absence 
of the substance on the previous day and the 
greater quantity that was served for that day. Ills 
wife then narrated the whole story and Sundarar 
was astonished to hear that a Brdhmana, unknown 
to him, was so regularly and devotedly serving 
him for a long time, and asked his wife to request 
him the next day to stop at his house till he 
returned from the temple after his daily reli- 
gious rites. 

The next day, of course, the Brdhmana stopped 
at Sundarar's. After the Saint had come back, a 
conversation ensued between them, and Sundarar 
was much pleased with the Brdhmana's faith and 
earnestness. That very night Sundarar went to the 
temple of Tyagaraja and prayed to Him to fulfil 
the Brdhmana's desire that the Lord Himself 
should come and accept his offerings at the Soma- 
sacrifices. Tyagaraja promised to appear in per- 
son, but said that it was to be left to the Brdhmana’s 
tact and discretion to recognise Him in the parti- 
cular disguise He might assume. Sundarar carried 
the message to his worthy protege who was de- 
lighted at the prospect of the Vision Beatific. 
But he was at a loss to think bow he would be 
able to recognise the Lord. So he fervently prayed 
to Lord Vindyaka, the Remover of obstacles, to 
help him. 
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Then preparations were made for the Soma- 
yaga and the Biahmanas of the neiglibouring 
villages also assembled at Ambal to conduct and 
watch the ceremony. As the proceedings continued, 
everyone stood in breathless expectation of the 
presence of the Lord who was to come in person 
to receive the offerings of the Yajna, But what 
was their astonishment when they beheld instead 
a crowd of Pariahs ( the untouchable caste 
of South India) advancing towards the sanctum 
with a lusty beat of drums. At their head was 
seen a Pariah who carried a dead calf upon his 
shoulders and was leading four dogs of different 
colours, and at his side was a woman carrying a 
toddy-pot on her head and leading two boys. As 
they were Pariahs, naturally the priests thought 
that they would not dare to come near them, but 
to their consternation they found that the crowd 
without any fear approached the place of Sacrifice. 
The Brahmanas loudly protested, but all words 
were in vain. So, to prevent contamination they 
all ran away from the spot in a body. But our 
hero, hrm in his belief that God Himself would 
come in any form, did not stir from his place. It 
is said that Tyagaraja Himself came there with 
the Goddess, in the shape of a Pariah ; the four 
dogs represented the four Vedas; Ganesha and 
Subramanya ( sons of Siva ), the two Pariah boys ; 
the toddy, the celestial nectar ; and the crowd of 
Pariahs were the Ganas, or holy persons devoted 
to the service of God. To make the appearance 
of Pariahs complete, the Lord took the dead 
calf on his shoulder, the goddess carried the toddy- 
pot, and the followers beat the drums. 

Through the grace of God Vin-^yaka, the doubts 
of the Br^hmana had given place to a conviction that 
the leader of the Pariahs was Ishvara Himself. And 
as soon as the crowd appeared before the altar he 
received Him in that shape and offered Him the 
offerings of the Sacrifice. Blessed by the Divine 
grace, the Br^hmana’s desires had their consum- 
mation, and the spell of Maya was broken for him 
for ever. From this time forward he earned the 
name of Somayaji, the man who rightly performed 
the Sacrifice with the Soma juice. The Brahmanas 
who had fled from the Holy Presence of the Lord, 
too vain to accept Him in the form of the Pariah, 
were cursed for their unbecoming behaviour to 
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be known thenceforth as Pariahs. But Somayaji 
who could only look upon them now as his helpers 
in the great Sacrifice, entreated the Lord on their 
behalf for forgiveness, which was partially granted, 
and since then they were known as Al&dhyflhnna- 
pariahs ( Midday-pariahs ). There is still a sec- 
tion of Sivaite Brithmanas in Southern India, 
known by that name, who are supposed to be their 
descendants. According to their family tradition 
they are required to consider themselves as Pariahs 
for an hour and a half during midday. 

In commemoration of the above Yajua a festival 
is still held in the village where Somayaji resided 
and vast crowds gather to witness it every year. 
This festival, popularly known as Tinmdgdlam 
Yagiim, falls in the month of Vaisakh (May — June) 
and is very imposing in its character. 

We learn from this anecdote the great power of 
Bhakti or devotion; but greater still, the truth 
emphasised by the T.ord, viz., that He reveals 
Himself even through the bodies of Pariahs, whom 
people consider as untouchables. Verily, He shines 
in sages and sinners alike. 

R. Narayanaswami Iyik, 


CALM AFTER THE STORM 

I questioned the earth and heaven, 

1 inquired of the day and night, 

1 climbed to the heights of knowledge, 

I traversed the fields of light — 

And I heard the world's loud voices 
Like the surge of a troubled sea, 

For the heart of man is restless 
Till it rests, O Lord, in Thee. 

« « « « 

1 go on my way victorious, 

I have done with pain and strife, 

1 drink of the mighty river 

That flows from the wells of life. 

And I hear the silent voices. 

Like the swell of a slewing sea. 

And my heart, O Lord, rejoices, 

For it has found its rest in Thee. 

( Author Unknown )* 
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<w»insr gf ^ winw iixil 

5, The mind should be controlled to that 
extent in which it gets merged in Ihe heart (a). 
This is Jnftiiam ( Realisation ) and ( ^ ) this is 
Dhy&nam ( meditation ) also, all else is argu- 
mentation and verbiage ( ^ ). 

6. * ( The Supreme State ) is neither to be 
thought of ( as being something pleasing to 
the sense of hearing &c. ), nor unworthy to be 
thought of ( c'ls it is not something unpleasant 
to the mind ) ; nor is It to be thought of ( as 

5. (</) It gets heart — That is to say, by the 

realisation of I am Brahman,” the consciousness of 
Subject and Object is destroyed. 

{h') And ' The two sf’s in Ihe text imply other 
means of Realisation. 

( r) Argumentation and verbiage^^y which no 
real purpose is served in the path of Miikti. Even 
scriptures are useless when concentration of the 
mind is gained. 

* The sixth Sloka may also be explained in the 
following way : 

Neither that which is unthinkable is to be 
thought of,f nor is that which is thinkable % to be 
excluded from thought f. When the mind be- 
comes free from partiality to either^, then Brah- 
man is attained. 


t To be thought being beyond all phenom- 
enal existence. 

t That thinkable : The objective world that is 

capable of being thought of. 

i To be excluded from thought : To be shunned 
as being unreal. 

^Becomes fret,, .either — that is to say, ceases to 
think that this is reality and therefore to be thought 
of, and this is unreality and therefore to be shunned, 
and thus recognises no duality or distinction. 


wrtr ^rsunsr IWH 
air ii 

being of the form of sense-pleasure ), but to bo 
thought of ( as tlie essence of the ever-mani- 
fest, eternal, supreme Bliss Itself); that Brah- 
man (a) which is free from all partiality (b), 
is attained in that State (c ). 

7. One should duly (a) practise concen- 
tration on 0//i ( first ) through the means of 
its letters (b), then meditate on Ow without 
regard to its letters ( £: ). Finally on the 
realisation of this latter form of meditation on 
Om, the idea of the non-entity (</) is attained. 

8. That alone (a) is Brahman, without 

6. ( ) yV/at Brahman — unconditioned by time, 
space and causation. 

( ^ ) Free partiality — being equally present in 

all objects. 

( c ) tn that State — when the mind is perfect- 
ly controlled, and thus free from such activities as 
draw it out to the world of sense. 

7. (a) Duly — according to the instruction of 
the Guru. 

( b ) Through . . . letters —A ( IT ), U ( ( ^ ) 

of which it is composed ; that is to say. meditate first 
on what each of these soiind-sym1.>ols stands for. 

(f ) On Om without tetters — on the true 

meaning or the idea only that this sacred word-sym- 
bol represents, that is, the Supreme Essence beyond 
the pale of words. 

In the Mandiikya Upanishad it is said that Om 
is all that which has been, all that which is, and it 
to be, that all is Om, only Om, 

(«/) Non-entity -Qi the Avidya or Nescience 
with its effects, viz., the world of name and form. 

8. ( ) That Which reveals Itself on the 

realisation oj[ the non-entily of Nescience. 
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component parts, willioiit doubt (^), and 
without taint (r ;, Realising ‘ I am that Brah- 
man * one becomes the immutable Brahman. 

9. ( Brahman is ) without dtuibt, endless 
(rt), beyond reason and analog)' (^), beyond 
all proofs (t'), and causeless (d ) — knowing 
which the wise one becomes free. 

10. The Highest Truth is that ( pure 
consciousness ) which realises, ( ‘ there is 
neither control of the mind, nor its coming 
Into play,* * neither am I bound, (d) nor am I 
a worshipper (r), neither am I a seeker after 
liberation, nor one who has attained liberation.* 

11. Verily the Atman should be known 
as being the same (^) in Its states of wake- 

( 6 ) Without (touht : That which docs not cogi- 
tate as to whether it is this or that ; or it may mean, 
‘ That which is beyond the conception of things 
unreal.' 

( <■ ) Taint of AvidyA. 

(j. ( iz ) Endless : Not limited by time, causation 
and finite matter. 

ib) Eeason and analogy : Two of the processes 
of logical inference. 

( f ) Beyond all proofs : Undemonstrable by any 
mode of proof. 

{d) Causeless — hence, unaffected by any effect 
or modification. 

10. (fl) There is neither &fc. : — All these forms 
of mental consciousness which are negatived here, 
are unreal from the standpoint of the highest spirit- 
ual knowledge. 

(^) Nor am I a worshipper (<fc , — All these ideas 
presuppose bondage, which is impossible in the 
eternally free Atman. 

(f) Worshipper: One who devotes himself to 
religious practices by adhering to the vows of 
Brahmacharya and the like. 

11. ( ) Being the same : Immutable and devoid 
of distiiKiion. 
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fulness (d)^ dreaming (r) and dreamless 
sleep (ei). For him who has transcended 
the three states ( ^ ) there is no more re- 
birth (/). 

12. Being the one, the universal Soul is 
present in all beings (a), Thougli one, It is 
seen as many, like the moon in the water ( 

13. Just as it is the jar which being re- 

moved ( from one place to another ) changes 
places and not the ) enclosed in 

the jar — so is the Jiva {b) which resembles 
the Aktis/ia ( c ). 

{b) Wakifulness — When impressions of the 
objective world are directly received by the senses. 

( <* ) Dreaming — When objects are perceived on 
the sub-conscious plane through the desire- 
nature only. 

{d) Dreamless sleep — When there is a complete 
cessation of differentiation in impressions and 
knowledge, and w'hat remains is consciousness alone. 

(f) Transcended ' That is, attained the 

Turiya or superconscious state in which Brahman 
is realised. The three states enumerated above 
arc unreal being superimposed upon the Atman 
through ignorance of its true nature. 

i^f) No more rebirth — than that which It once 
seemed to have owing \o nescience. 

12. ( rr) -human or divine, animate or 
inanimate. 

( b^ Like,,. wafer — Just as the same moon ap- 
pears as many by rcncction in the water- vessels. 

13. ( cl ) Akiisha : The all-pervading space. 

{h) Bo is the fiva : So does the Self-in-tlie- 
individiial experience no change at all, though the 
lAnga Sarira or subtle body of man may be taken 
after death to various regions, good or bad, accord- 
ing to past Karma. 

(c) Resembles the Akasha — in its aspect of 
immutability, as in the next sloka in that of alU 
pervadingness only. 
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Jal Sarbaraher Karkhana. (In Bengali ). 
The first part in two volumes. By Swaini 
Vijnanananda of the Bclur Math (Sri I lari 
Prasanna Chatterjee, d.a., L. c. K., the late 
Dt. Engineer ). Published from the Panini 
Office, Bahaclurgiinj, Allaliabad. Size 
9 ''x 6". Price Rupees five. 

We hail this treatise on the Waterworks as 
one of the earliest attempts to enrich the 
Bengali literature by the addition of a work 
relating to the science of engineering. As 
a novel enterprise in the language, the 
author’s pains in the direction of an appro* 
priate vocabulary have been considerable. 
The first volume consisting of 157 pages 
is full of valuable information on all the 
points pertaining to the proper mctliods of 
bridge-building, drainage, and water-courses 
for the improvement of agriculture, &c., and 
the whole of the second volume, comprising 
110 less than 226 illustrative diagrams, can- 
not fail to make the book highly useful to 
students of engineering, engineers, contrac- 
tors, as well as municipal authorities. 

Sri Surya Siddhanta ( in liengali ). The 
complete text ( two parts ), with a Ben- 
gali translation and notes. By Swami 
Vijnanananda of the Belnr Math (Sri Ilari 
Prasanna Chc'ittcrjee, late Dt, Engineer, 
B. A., L. r. E.) Size 10" X 7". Pp. 352. 
Price Five Rupees. To be had of the author, 
The Math, Muthigiinj, Allahabad. 

The Surya Siddhanta is one of the most 
authoritative treatises on Hindu Astronomy, 
which is extensively made use of in all im- 
portant occasions concerning daily duties 
and social functions of the Hindus. The 
author deserves the thanks of all Bengali 
students of astronomy by this translation and 
the exhaustive notes of a department of 
science which deserves a wider study by our 
countrymen. The addition of English syno- 
nyms, wherever pos3ibIe, to the Sanskrit 


technical terms will be helpful to those who 
know English. The book is furnished with 
diagrams and several charts. Considering 
the fact that this work, like bis other attempt, 
is a new departure, we can easily see how the 
language is necessarily a little sliif in places. 
The learned author gives an outline of 
astronomy, Indian, Western and Greek, and 
has spared no pains to make the work easily 
intelligible to those who have a good knowl- 
edge of mathematics. We hope that the 
book will be justly appreciated by those for 
whom it is intended. 

Bharate Saktlpuja * ( In Bengali ). First 
Part. By Swami Saradananda. Size 
S" X 4". Pp. viii 4- \ 28. Price 8 as. 

This admirable little book on Sakti- worship 
in India is as profound in its treatment of 
the subject in its widest aspects as it is 
interesting and instructive. The worship of 
Motherhood in its ideal or Divine aspect as 
also in its practical everyday applications 
in various ways, is a unique aspect of the 
Hindu religion, and it gives us great pleasure 
to see that it has been dealt with by the 
thoughtful writer in a masterly way. The 
book consisting of five chapters is a reprint, 
with additions and alterations, of articles of 
the Swami in the L-dbodlian. The Bengali- 
knowing public will find much food for 
thought ill this work which clothes lofty senti- 
ments in dignified and stirring language. We 
wish the book a wide circulation. 

The Chicago Addresses.* By Swami Vive- 
kananda. Fourth Edition. Size 6 y'x 5 i^ 
Pp. 7 g 4 -iii. Price 6 as. 

Tlic present edition of the Addresses has the 
advantage over its predecessors of a charming 
prefatory note by N., an appendix, and a 
photogravure of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in one of its sittings, with Swamiji 
among the delegates. The book bears ample 

* Published by the Udbodhan Office, 12, 13, 
Gopal Chandra Neogi’s Lane, Calcutta. 
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evidence tf a careful revii^ion and excellent 

editing. — — - 

Bharate Vivekananda* Second Edition. 

Revised and enlarged. Size 

Pp. 503. Price, cloth bound, two rupees. 

To be had of tlie Udbodhaii Office, 12, 13, 

Gopal Chandra Neogi’s Lane, Calcutta. 
This new edition of ^he Bengali translation 
of Swamiji’s “ Lectures from Colombo to 
Almora,” shows how the Bengali-knowing 
public is growing ever alive to the influences 
of Swamiji’s life, and his teachings with 
especial reference to Indian regeneration. 
Besides a revision of the whole work, this pub- 
lication is enriched by a hitherto unpublished 
lecture on Bhakti by Swainiji at Lahore. We 
are sure this edition will be most acceptable 
to the public, because of its improvements, 
kiice get-up, and its cheap price. 

We acknowledge with thanks a nice Oleo- 
graph presented to us by Mr. Maganlal 
Sarma, entitled HInd-Dcvl—“ Goddess In- 
dia.” Behind the terrestrial Mother India, the 
artist's eye has visualised the Mother as She 
Is, divine and human in one — lovingly calling 
Her children : &c., Arise ! Awake ! 

and stop not till the goal is reached.” In the 
picture Her uplifted hand conveying blessing — 
— dispels fear, and Her trident is 
the symbol of authority. Her flowing hair is the 
Himalayas, and Her waving apparel is made 
to figure the varying contour of our Mother- 
land. 

** The Mother and Motherland are greater than 
heaven itself” — the salutation Mantram^ as it 
were, of Her children, is inscribed 011 one side. 
The sea which girds Her, pays his tribute to 
the Mother by kissing Her feet Barring a 
few defects the general conception of the 
whole thing is ingenious. The artist fully 
deserves encouragement from his countrymen. 
The price has been reduced to 10 as. To be 
had of Messrs. Pandit Shah & Co., Reacby 
Road, 0 pp. Police Station, Alimedabad. 


Second Annual Report of the Sevasadan 

or Sisters of India Society, Bombay. Pp. 

Ii6-fxxvi. 

It is with the utmost pleasure that we bring 
to the notice of our readers this pamphlet 
which records the noble work done from July 
1909 to June 1910 by this unique Society in 
India, wliich counts Mrs. Ramabai Ranade as 
one of its active supporters. The Sevasadan 
has two branches, one at Ahmedabad and the 
other at Poona. The indoor work is divided 
into four sections : — (1) The Hospital (2) The 
Dispensary, (3) The Educational Classes, and 
(4) The Homes. The first has two branches ; 
The general ward and the Midwifery ward. 
The dispensaries are three in number, one of 
them being ophthalmic. The Educational 
Classes contain among others the Midwifery 
and Nursing classes, the Music class, the Draw- 
ing class, and two work classes. The fourth 
section includes the Home for the Homeless, 
the Industrial Home, the Hindu Ashram, the 
Parsi Ashram. The outdoor work consists 
in aflbrding medical relief, nursing, teaching, 
and sisterly and brotherly help. The Seva- 
.sadan has also its Islamia section with its 
diflerent branches. The above gives an idea 
of the extent of service which this Society of 
Sisters renders to the Indian women by 
helping them physically, intellectually and 
morally. The Appendices give the details of 
income and expenditure, Rs. 35,850 being 
spent in the last two years. We regret our 
space will not allow us to dwell in detail on the 
admirable work done under the different 
sections of the Sevasadan in furtherance of 
its aims and objects but to conclude with the 
words of the good Sisters themselves, “ Very 
humbly, we call upon every earnest well- 
wisher of his motherland to becofhe our 
helper... We believe that Indian women will 
come forward in large numbers to help their 
sisters by becoming medical, educational and 
social missioners, and do away with the re- 
proach that Indian society is but a cart with 
one wheel.” All communications and remit- 
tances should be made to The Asst. Secy. 
Sevasadan, Grant Road, Bombay. 
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GLEANINGS 

(JJKRUE religion, notwitlisUnding that it raises 
the views of those who are inspired by it 
to its own region, nevertheless retains their 
life firmly in the domain of action. The true and 
iviil religious life is not alone percipient and con- 
UMiiplative, docs not brood over devout thoughts, 

but is essentially active.— Fichte. 

« 

* » 

A man perfects himself by working. Foul 
jungles arc cleared away, fair seed fields rise 
instead and stately cities ; and withal tlie man him- 
self first ceases to be a jungle and a foul unwholc- 
sduie desert thereby. Illcssed is he who has found 
bis work ; let him ask no other bles.sedne.s.s. 

—Carlyle. 

• * 

The men who have nnjst finely felt the pulse of 
tlie world, and have, in their turn, most cFFoctually 
siiircd its pulse are religious men. 

— Havelock Kllis. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

There is no certain sign of death. Many years 
ago the Marquis (rOurches offered through the 
I’aiis Academy of Medicine two prizes, one of 
francs, the other of 5,000 francs, for such a 
sign. One hundred and two essays were sent in, 
but none was deemed worthy of the first prize, 
and notliing definite and decisive was discovered. 
It is a remarkable fact that scientists know loss 
about death than any other phenomcMia. £t still 
rciuains the most mysterious and awful experience 
tb.it can befall us, and it is probable that it will 
never be understood until we know the nature of 
life and its origin, since death is simply the cessa- 
tion of life. — Otto in T. P.’s Weekly. 

* 

« • 

W'hate’er is good in any creed, 

1 take and make it mine ; 

Whatever serves a human need 
1 hold to be divine. 

« 

« « 

Every man should keep a fair-sized cemetery in 
which to bury the faults of his friends. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

A monkey brought after death before the King 

Purgatory, begged to be reborn on Earth as a 


man. *Tn that case,’ said the King, 'all the hairs 
must be plucked out of your body,' and he 
ordered the attendant demons to pull them out 
fortiiwith. At the very first hair the monkey 
screeched out and said that he could not bear the 
pain. ‘ You briilo ! ' roared the King, 'how are 
you to become a man if you cannot even part with 

a single hair ? ’ — A Chinese Anecdote. 

« 

« * 

In point of authcMilicity, tlic Vcilas have in- 
coiitestible precedence over tlie most ancient 
records. These holy books which, according to the 
Brahmins, contain the revealed word of God, were 
honoured in India long before Persia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Kurope, were colonized or inhabited. 

“ We cannot, '* says the celebrated Orientalist, 
Sir William Jones, “refuse to the Vedas the 
honour of an antiquity the most distant." But, at 
what epoch were they composed ? Who their 
author? We may revert to times the most primi- 
tive, interrogate the most ancient records of the 
human race, and it is still impossible to solve these 
questions; all are silent on the subject. Some 
authors relroject their composition to the first 
periods after the Cataclysm ; but. according 10 the 
Brahmins, they arc anterior to creation : they were, 
says tlie Sam a- Veda, formed of the soul of Him 
who exists by or of, Himself. — JacoHiot. 

* 

* « 

Pessimism is creeping paralysis and its cure is 
faith and work. > Nautilus. 

« 

« « 

Wc want neither animated adding maciiines nor 
supercilious siiiatterers, but men and women with 
eyes that see and ears that hear. Clockwork 
pictures of stupid incidents, the tantali.sing din of 
wlicczy gramophones, frivolous plays, inane books, 
and all other crudities of unculliired modernity 
arc an abomination. 'M.et us induce in children 
a love for the use of their mental tools, and en- 
courage a passion in the children for self-educa- 
tion. To earn a livelihood is not the important 
tiling in life. Tliat is a comparatively simple thirig. 
The difficult thing is to know how to live. Thb 
main thing that an elementary school ought to 
work for is to teach children how to live — ^lo llvti 
in the spirit, to live in the soul, and to live in the 
intellect.’' That is the ideal in broad outline, the 
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gospel of education according to Sir James Henry 
Yoxall.— S. W. Johns in T. P.'s Weekly. 

In a strange country 1 sat by the roadside heavy 
with grief. 

Then along tlic way three maidens danced, their 
arms intertwined, their eyes aflame, all beautiful as 
the sunlight. 

* Who are you ? ' I cried, * Oh, Radiant ones ? * 

They answered softly, ‘ \Vc are called T.ifc and 

Love and Death.’ 

'And wiiich is Life, which I.ove, and which 
Death ? ' I asked. 

‘ Ah,' they answered, * that wc do not know,' and 
they twined their arms the more lovingly. 

* But whither go you ? ’ 1 cried again. 

'That we do not know,' they answered, and joy 
j! I'.ied in their eyes. 1 arose and went with them. 

- Bolton Hall. 


GL1MP.SES 

When I found Him in my bosom, 

Then 1 found Him everywhere, 

In the bud and in the blossom. 

In the earth and in the air. 

And He spake to me with clearness 
From the quiet stars that say, 

'As ye find Him in His nearness 
Vc shall find Him far awav.' 

B 

A tear of gracious pity is a very small thing ; but 
it is not too small to contain the reflected Sun. 

— W. H. Phclp.s. 

B 

As rain breaks through an ilUthatcbed house, 
passions will break through an unreflecting mind. 
As rain docs not break through a well-thatched 
house, passion will not break through a w'ell- 
reflecting mind. — Buddha. 

B 

Whosoever does not persecute them that perse- 
cute him ; whosoever lakes an offence in .silence ; 
he who does good because of love ; he who is 
cheerful under his sufferings — these are the friends 
of God, and of them the Scripture says, “ They 
shall shine forth like the sun at noontide.” 

— Talmud. 

B 


Peace and harmony be among the bright, 
heavenly bodies, peace be in mid-spacc, peace be on 
earth, peace and harmony be everywhere in the 
watery, mineral .'iiid aerial worlds, peace be through- 
out the vegetable and the animal kingdom, peace 
and harmony be among all the natural forces and 
agents that constitute this vast expanse of the 
universe, peace and harmony be established 
throughout the limitless world ; peace be to all and 
everything everywhere, peace, aye nothing but 
peace, — and this universal peace and harmony be 
also ours. — Yajiir Veda. 

B 

To whom is glory justly due ? 

To those who pride and hate subdue, 

Who 'mid the joys that lure the sense 
Lead lives of holy abstinence. 

Who work not, speak not, think not sin 
III body pure and pure w'ithin ! 

Whom avarice can ne’er mislead 
To guilty thought or sinful deed. 

To whom the world with all therein. 

Dear as themselves, is more than kin. 

Who yield to others wisely meek 
’J'he honours which they scorn to seek. 

Who toil that rage and hale may cease 
And lure embittered foes to peace. 

- -Mahabharata. 

B 

Were half the powers that fill the world with terror; 
Were lialf the wealth bestowed on camps and courts; 
Be given to redcciii the liuman mind from error, 
There would be no need of arsenals and forts. 

' — Longfellow. 

B 

The sweetest lives are those to duly wed, 

Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells; 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 

Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad ; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shall be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

-^Mrs. Browning. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLKl) AND CONDUNSKD FROM VARIOUS SOUKCKS) 

It is stated that in London alone twenty thou- 
sand homeless cats are being removed from the 
streets annually. There are upwards of forty 
institutions and shelters in London and the prov- 
inces, supported entirely by voiiinUiry contribu- 
tions. 

Whilf. being transferred from the railway pier 
to a ship at Jersey City the other day, 22 tons of 
dynamite exploded, shaking the city and damaging 
buildings within a radius of three miles. Two 
vessels disappeared ; and it is believed that twenty 
persons were killed and hundreds injured. The shock 
was felt for forty miles like an earthquake, causing 
great panic. A girl dropped dead from fright. 


'I'liE young man of the present day not only has 
greater power of growth than the yoiiili of past 
generations, hut he is better develo[>e<l physically, 
declares Dr. Frank J. Horn, medical exiimiiier of the 
Vale University Gymnasium, in The VaU Ahimni 

Weekly This be attributes in part to the fact 

t'uat students arc devoting themselves to gymnasium 
work. — “ Literary Digest.” 

Tup: ‘waste of waters’ is barren only to our care- 
less eyes, for, indeed, the aii of a dusty, grimy 
town is net more full of inorganic atoms tiian the 
open sea is full of tiny specks ol life. 'Fbere 
exists in northern seas a minute jelly-fish {lAzzia 
Koellikeri) so transparent that a single individual 
can scarcely be seen in clear water, and so small 
that a ‘ wine-glass of water can contain 3,000 of 
them.’ Yet this jelly-fish occurs in such numbers 
the coast of Greenland that the sea is at times 
nged brown by its presence, while one of the 
drifting patches Into which it congregates has been 
estimated to contain 1,600,000,000,000,000 indivi- 
I duals. And even this unimaginable number ex- 
presses but poorly the amount of life which the 
^ is able to support. 

> 1'hk facts revealed by the following statistics, 


recently compiled and puhlished, indicate to some 
extent the terrible price that we have to pay for 
modern methods of dealing with Nature’s forces. 

‘ In the last fifty years over sixty thousand lives 
have been lost in the coal mines of Great Hritain.’ 
‘In the year 1909 tiiere were nobfss than 153, • 
306 rtiporled accidents of a non-fatal character 
in Hritish coal mines.’ ‘In 1910 nearly five thou- 
sand men died.jind nearly three luiiulred thousand 
were wounded in the industrial operations wliich 
create the material coiufoits we all enjoy.’ In 
mines and quarries alone iqiwards of seventeen 
huiulred men were killed in 1910/ Four hundred 
to five hundred men lose iheii lives every year in 
carrying on our railway service, and, in addition, 
about twenty-five thousand are more or less 
severely injured.' It would seem that commerce 
is more deadly than waifare. 

To “ The ashes of a God ” Mr. T^ain has wi itt...i 
an explanatory and somewhat controversial p: 
face.... This preface is an eIo(pient and at tin; 
satirical defiM^re of the beautiful mythology ol 
India, which Mr. Bain considers is far too su:';n- 
ficially understood and too little appreciated in 
Europe, ” wiiose people seem to think llial vir* ’e 
was discow ied by them.solves.” He points out th.i*- 
to the Hindus, unlike ourselves, religion and 
literature are inseparable, and shows how im- 
possible it is for any IDuropcaii to understand any- 
thing of India, its hihlcs, legends, stories, songs, 
who is ignorant of Sanskiit. The tiue-bliic Im- 
perialist is inclined to regard the creeds and ideals 
of India, if not with contempt, at least with a half- 
amu.scd tolerance. No writer, says Mr. Bain, has 
done more to caricature India in the interests of 
military vulgarity than Mr. Kipling, and he goes on 
to pour polite irony on the comfortable mission- 
aries '* with coquettish wives, whose ample ward- 
robes savour not of sanctity but of Paris,” who 
leave their native shores with the naif intention of 
converting the adherents of the profound philoso- 
phy of the ascetic aristocrat who in his wisdom 
turned his back upon the world, Buddha. How 
can the Hindu be pursuaded to accede to a religion, 
he asks, which lias been abandoned by the intel- 
ligence of Europe ? Leaving these deeper issues, 
how, again, is it possible for a mind whose values 
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arc inatcii.ilistir, whose c>'ii(1iii:i] <«, lories are action 
and coinmon-sensi;, to siiirLMidt.-i to ihc 

beauty and niysteiy o( the countless stories in 
which action j;ivis place, as it wen-, to reverie, 
whose appeal is to the spiiit, and whose laws arc 
. the laws t»r the im.i-ination? --“’riie Saturday 

csttninsler l ia/eiu-." 

Dr. AllVcii K. Wallace, according to Mr. Mamld 
JJe^hie in ‘'riie Daily rhroiiicle,' recently .“^aid : 
*'rinMc scents to me iininiMakahle evidence of 
guidance <ind coiUoiI in the jiliysiral ap[)ar.’.lus of 
fvciy liviiii* eieitiin*. . . it in.»y not Ih: n-»*^Kih|c 

tor Its to say iiow the j;iiidance‘ i.'i exereisv d .nid hy 
exactly uh-ii powers : hiil for thosi.* who h.ivc eyes 
ti) see and minds acciisinined ttir*. Ilit l, in titc 
niiimiest « t iU. in the. l)l(M3d, in llie v. Imh* eaith, 
and tliiijii;;iioiit the ;;lt.-llar iiniv>'i.4e oiir own little 
imiveise, as one may call it- there is inleliigetu -a 
and con'jcitiiis tlih-eiioii j in a word th»;u: is mind!... 

* I cannot examine liie smallest or ihi! com- 
monest living thing without fiiiding my reason up- 
lifted and amazed hy Un‘ miracle, hy the heaiily, 
the power and the wisdom ol its <‘ieation. H.ivc 
you ever examiiu d the feather of a hiid.^ I .ilmosl 
think a feather is a. mash:rj)iece of ciealion. \o 
man in the world could maki* such a thing. Some- 
one has said tliat a single leather from a hcri*irs 

wing is composed of over a million [larls ! 

Watch a bird sailing liigh above tlie earllt in a 
gale of wind, ami then remind yourself of the light- 
nes.s of its featliers. .\n«i tiuise featlnus are air- tight 
and waterproof, the perfectc-st vesture imaginahle. 

‘ Kvolulion can e\[)i:iin a gn-al fleal : but the 
origin ol a feather, ami its growth, this is heyond 
our comprehension, eettainly heycjml the powtri of 
accident to achieve. 'I'he sc.dcs on the wing of a 
moth have no explanation in evolution, 'rin.y he 
long to IJeauly, and JJeauly is a .sjuiilual mystery. 

Materialism is as dead as prii.'.slcrali foi all 

intelligent minds. 'I'liere ate laws of Xatme, hut 
they are [nirposeful. ICvciywliere we look we are 
confronted hy power and inti.-lligeiice. Tlic future 
will be full of wonder, reverence, ami a calm faith 
worthy of our place in the scheme of thing.s.' 

I UR Mou hle Alfred Deakin, lately the linic 
Aliniiier ol tl. * Aubtiahan Commonwealth, having 


vi.siied India and C'eyinu in the early nineties of the 
last century on a .special mission, tints recorded his 
observations in his book, “ Iriignicd India"; — 

'* Irrigation has been pi'acti.s{-;il in C’eylon for 
many huiidivds of yi .irs and upon a scale that 
cou-sideritig the .^i/.e of (ho island aitd the diniciilly' - 

wliieh it |u«.;si:uls is truly surprising 'I'hc 

hiddiiON-s i»f iln.ir (li'Nigiis and tludr massive execti- 
lious are still lire wou'Ilt of I he moileru engineer." 

“ riii' Padivil dam is eh'veu miles lung, 200 ft. wide i 
at (he base. ^ofl. wiiie at the crest and in places 70 
fi. Iiigh. It was faced along iL.s whole length w*itii 
sti ps nl large st|n.ii-.‘d stone and at the rales for 


’“v- 


nali'.e labour i.; esiimali'd lo have cost ^’ 1 , 300 , 000 . 
'I’lie K.i!..i'..ewa lank was forty miles in circtitit- 
fereiuv with an area of 6 .(jOO acres and conlained 
over 30 A >«.»:: .OC'J I three ihori.satjd ntilliori ) cubic 
feel. I'lie d nn hail a hmgth of twelve miles, aver- 
aging 50 to 60 ft. in height and was 2CO It. bioad 

ill thir (rest 'I'he Amhaganga river was 

dammed up by a soliil work tnasoiny 91; ft. in 
U)p width and reang p:> fl. above the ordin.aiy high 
level of the 'iiie lu). Ati einhankmenl was carried 
thence fiom 4 ■ tl. to ly j fl. ill hvighl lor 2.\ miles 
forming a series »)l uivigahle lagoons and then 
fir It her prolonged hy a canal lot 57 miles nioiv.... 
'i'wo sciieiues in the uoitii are of such dimeu.sions 
that their res'oralloii at the jucseiit time would 
cost / ’r;.'. ' ri (two hmiilrinl ihou.sauil |)uimds).... 
'riierr* ate lo-da\ more tlrati reservoirs in the 

island, from wliii h the ciiliivaiors derived their 
streams for irrigation ; and almost the whole of 
lhi!Se situaled upon the sii(;s of foimer works con- 
slriicled ages sinriv Its niorrairhs of that far-oU’, 
lime wore faiihful Ihi.Mhisis who sought to give 
practical pioi»ls of their religious zeal which the 
gnat fomuli/i of ihi/ir ueial leijuired of his follow- 
(m-n. ’. .“'J'iio N'oihela ( canal ) itself, 54 miles long, 
is only rriie link in a connected chain of tanks 
rcaihing far norili aftd westward.*'. ..“'riiis King 
( Paiakraiini Ihihii of (.'eyhm, who nourished in the 
middle of the I2lh. century A. li.) consliucied 1470 
tauk.s arid 534 can.ils and lepaii'od 1395 large wi*h 
96.J sin.iller tanks and 3^)2 1 can.ils. Some of the 
Ollier works, which he |)iit into working rrrdm' arc 

believed to date Irack lo 501; n. r. " “ besides 

wells there are fKj,oO() tanks or re.sei voir.s, in wiiich 
the h«:avy raiiihitrsis are preserved to be iitili.sed in 

dry weather " " it is esiiuiated that if the ein- 

hankmeuls ( of the re>et voirs j within the Madras 
iVesidem V were added together they would make 
a wall of earth, six feel high, one and a half times 
round the globe." 

Sir James Krner.son Tennent, f.L. D., observes 
in his work on Cevlon^ “no similar construction 
formed hy any race wlielirer ancient or modern 
exceed in colo.ssal magnitude the stupendous 
tanks of Cevlon." 
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SKI KAMAKKISriNA’S TEACHINGS 

Tilt: JN.VNI AM) Ills WORLDLY WANTS 


DlJKlNi. tlic rcij^ii of Akbar tlu*rc lived, in 
:i i:(Mtaiii forest near D^.-Ihi, a /•'ir/iYi.r in a 
votta^c. Many resorted unto thi‘^ holy man, 
Ibit he had nolliin;T witli which to treat 
tluiiii to hospitalilN’. He wanted money for 
this purpose and went for lielpto Akbar Shall, 
who was known for In's kindness to holy 
men. Akbar Shah was tlien say in" hi.s 
prat ers and the /•'tt/iiYr tfiok his seat in the 
prayer-room. In liio course <.»f his prayers 
Akbar was iicard to say, *0 Lord, do Tluni 
Riant unto me more wcallli, more power, nu)re 
territories.’ At once the J'\th\Yr aro.se and was 
about to steal out of tlic room wlicn the 
L.inperor beckoned to him to be seated 
again. 

At the end of the prayer, Akbar asked the 
Abter, * 'riioii difIst come to .sec me : how 
is it that thou did.st want to depart with* 
«)Ut saying anything to me ? ’ The JuiKYir 
y^aid, *The object of my visit to Your Ma- 
jesty, — well, I need not trouble you witli 


Sxtrnctcil from ‘ The Gospel of Sri Kamakrishmi ’ b}’ M. 


tliaL’ Akbar having repeatedly pressed him 
to say what he wanted, the Rt/ciYr at last 
said, ‘ Sir, many people come t»> me to be 
taught, ))iit for want of money, 1 am unable 
to see to their coni forts, so I thought it as 
well to come to Your ^lajesly for help.’ 
Akbar thereupon asked why lie had been 
departing willioiit having told liiin the object 
of his The /''aiYrr ie[)iit:d, ‘When I .saw 
that y«»ii w(M'e yourseif a beggar, liegging of 
the Lord weallli and power and territory, I 
thought to mx'self, ‘ Why .‘^hall I go a-begging 
of a person who is ln’mst:lt a beggar.^ I had 
better beg r»f the Lord I lim.'^elf, — if, indeed, it 
is not j)ossibIc for me to do without begging 
altogether ! ’ 

I dM .say to Uakhal once, “ ]\I\' child, I 
should he belter pleased to hear that thou 
hadst lounged thyself into the tiaMge.s and 
hadst been ilrowiied, — than if I ever heard tliat 
thou hadst been mean enough to be any- 
body’s servant for the sake of money or other 
worldly goods.’’ 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 




HE facts of life must be faced. There 
is no csca[)c from the actual. It is the 
actual which we, as human beings, are deal inj^ 
with and if from tiie boundaries of the actual 
we can see the horizon of that which exists 
beyond what we term the actual, well and 
jjood. This life which we live must be exalted 
and widened so that its form embodies the 
empyrean of llie ideal. Kvcji the ideal must 
become the actual. The objective is the sub- 
jective incarnate, and thus the ideal, to be 
realised, must assume the cmbodiinent of the 
objective. 

The realisation of something higher than 
life can come only when life has been ex- 
tended so as to include all areas of thought 
and experience. In the processes of transform- 
ing the ideal into the real, or the real into 
the ideal, the mind must always balance it- 
self through a never-varying tendency to- 
wards objectivism. The ideal must become 
the visible. The ideal must become the 
actual. This is the portent of realisation. 
For what is now real and actual was at one 
time only possible and ideal, but in the 
larger definition of the word Real, what is 
called the ideal and the real are seen as 
aspects of that Reality which synthesises all 
relativeness, and unifies all manifoldncss, and 
of tlicmselvcs the ideal and the real, as they 
are commonly interpreted, must ever war 
with each other, unless their juxtaposition 
and harmonising relation can be touched and 
sensed in some definite third and inclusive 
Reality. 

It is that Reality, the explanation of all 
variants that we inusi se;och for in life. The 
dualilies will always contiime to puzzle, un- 
less tlicir background is discovered, and tin's 


background, beyond all variants, beyond all 
dualities, beyond the relative, beyond tbe 
relatively real and the relatively ideal is the 
Self of man, which, in its progress of unfold- 
inent lemls larger or smaller interpretations 
to different facts in life according to the pro- 
gress, area, intensity and faithfulness with 
which it manifests. The ultimate is its own 
Self-sufficiency without need of manifestation. 

The same struggle continues, — the war 
against the instincts that bind the mind id 
man to animal life, when the .soul woliUI rise 
into its own region and express its own life. 
Morality is only a means to an end, — that 
end being the uplifting of the levels of liv ing, 
because with the refinement of the ways «)! 
living, the levels of living are sliifled fri>m 
the lower to the higher, and the mind and 
the soul broaden their vision, their uclivily 
and life. 

Properly regarded, there can be no struggle, 
or at least the idea of struggle should be 
forgotten and the ideal of vaster o[)poitii’ 
nities and of expanded life should take its 
place. We must realise the great advantage 
to be derived from control over the animal 
tendencies that would drag the soul to in- 
ferior expression. Tin's advantage should be 
the spur urging us speedily onward to the 
goal of morality, — which is always, the rcfinc- 
inent of the feelings, and the genesis of the 
capacity to feel in other and loftier ways 
than we are now aware of. 

Curbing force means rendering possible its 
greater usefulness under cnliglUcned diicc- 
tion. If this is true of physical force, it is 
true, particularly, of mental and emotional 
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power. Controlled, tlieise provide the proper 
foundation on which the mind can work in 
new ways and survey unexplored fields of 
kiiowledjje. Whereas uncontrolled, they 
cause j3;rcat unsteadiness and dissipation of 
mind, so that it pursues and achieves notiiini^, 
wandering aimlessly and helplessly. 


Direction of force is the keynote of the 
power over force. Psychically speaking, our 
minds are vessels of power and unless it is 
safely protected, the vessel will meet with ill- 
fortinic. This ill-fortune comes through un- 
controlled emotion that tosses, throws over- 
board, the vessel of the mind and dissipates 
its contents. 


VEDANTA AND TIIIC WEST 


▼ N the long and far flights of distinction 
aiul in the great psychological varia- 
lifHis that distinguish one branch of luiman 
thought and experience from another, wc arc 
luHind to find things incomprehensible unless 
we adjust ourselves for the time being to the 
particular i)liasc of human thought that wc 
are considering. 

in the Vedanta wc should be least concerned 
with what might be called the technical 
structure of tlie system. We should least re- 
gard the mechanical things that go to form 
the logic and make the diversification of the 
Vedanta from other philosophies. It is 
alone of extreme importance to know and 
‘imlerstand the objective character of the 
Vedanta, to realise the meaning it conveys 
in consciousness and to judge the elTlccts it 
Ins made upon the historic experience of the 
Indian nation. In other words we must 
learn the special and unique iiinucncc the 
V( (lauta has iiad on human life, — if it has 
had any, 

Wc arc judging the Vedanta in the present 
discourse from a purely social and religious 
standpoint. We are not pliilosophers for the 
time being. We are a little more than 
philosophers. We want to understand the 
delation of the Vedanta to quite natural and 
human things. We want to understand just 
'vhat form the Vedanta lias taken or can take 


in the development and expression of the 
practical consciousness of man. 

We must always learn to distinguisli be- 
tween thought and emotion. We must always 
remember that ideas of themselves can have 
only relative values. It is the volitional 
potentialities of an idea that alone count. 
Philosophy of itself is barren. It is of 
character and account only as It relates itself 
to the emotional consciousness. Otherwise 
put, Vedanta and every other system of 
human speculation can have significance and 
power only as liic terms of tlioiight can 
be translated into terms of feeling, only as 
the abstract in thought can be made the 
actual in feeling. Religion should be the 
practical aspect of philosophy. Philosophy 
is a search into the background of life. It is 
an effort at sounding the great depth of 
life. It is ail inquiry on the part of man into 
the universe, asking the grccit whole of the 
cosmos to give up its meaning. Religion 
stands in just relation to pliilosophy when it 
interprets through realistic and exact emo-* 
tional symbols the high character of sub- 
jective thought. 

Philosophy, wherever it may be found, is a 
penetration into the Infinite. It is an attempt 
at painting in terms of thought the instinc- 
tive vision of man of what is the Great Un- 
knowable of tilings. Philosophy is an elab- 
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oration of all the c|frentncss we perceive in 
the realin of the actual universe. The uni- 
verse, that is the tanj;il)le, objective universe 
of our five senses, appeals not alone to our 
material and physical consciousness, but 
.suf4q;e.st.s sennethin^ else. It is that soinc- 
Ihinj; else wliich is siij^^ested wliich is of 
ineaninj^ to the phil(^so[)l]cr and wliich con- 
stitutes the import and object of his phil<'»s- 
ophical research. 'J’liis somethin^ else is the 
greatest fact in the worhl, for around it, 
according to the distinct ions between various 
races and ages, have accumulated all the 
most glowing, most active and most advanced 
emotions (jf man. 'fhe gicatcst contributions 
of man to the constantly progressive life of 
man is the contribution of the religious 
emotions. 

Philosophy itself is the result of a great 
mood. At the bolPun c'f all tlujuglil is the 
vastness of feeling hy which the mind is 
impelled to go into the beyond and to build 
upon tlic fabric of the five senses a charac- 
teristic fact wliich, in turn, will lend a larger 
meaning and a larger value to the ordinary life 
of man and carry iligiiity and a larger grace 
into the daily relations of life. 

It is necessary to understand just what 
philosophy is before \vc can understand what 
the Vedanta is and just what its influence 
and its relations arc and could be to other 
systc'ins of thouglit, particularly those that 
have formed the social and religions charac- 
ter. We must even try to appreciate what 
thought itself is. At best most of us separate 
the mind into various divisions, such as mem- 
ory, will, imagination, judgment and so on, 
and make these stereoh'ped and essentially 
distinct, but this is a very great mistake. 
The Hay of classifying the functions of the 
mind into distinct parts is gone. Thought is 
but one mood of the manifestation of the 
'Ihing which manifests as consciousne'-s. The 
same willi will, emotion, judgment and dis- 
criininatioii. Consciousness is always the 
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h'acl to be kept in the foreground and in the 
background. The manner in which conscious- 
ness manifests is incidental. Tliis under- 
standing is needed in order to give to oiir 
minds a new character to thought. It is not 
the vague, miflefmcd abstract activity which 
ineaiis nothing to most persons, but it is 
fniidamentall}' a pail and parcel of our whole 
soul. It is interwoven with our feelings 
and begets feelings. The philosophy of man 
is a certain and actual expression of his 
consciousness by whicli he toiiclies the ollier- 
wiso iincxplorable. The greatest facts in the 
wmld have been brought to ns through the 
inediinn of intense concentration of thought, 
a hiiniing activity on the part of the mind. 
Just as tlioiiglit has penetrated to tlie snri 
and revealed us the very composition of that 
luminous ])od\', so ihonglit also lias pene- 
trated to the great psychical world of lieinjg 
the great subjective wuild ofthoughtand fc.-e!- 
ing and has through its discoveries embodied 
a profound classilication of fads wliich mal:^; 
our phil(j.soi)hics. 

In trying to appreciate philosophy wc must 
appreciate the existence of things wlii» i< 
philosophy is allcmpling to explain. In other 
words, the facts into which philosophy i’ 
searching must be real fads. The world 
the senses, the objt?clivc world, is filled wilii 
tangible objects. We .sec ihcin before n.^. 
Thought centres itself on the external pheiK.^ni * 
cna and perceives them as real and aclii d. 
Jhil in the world of ideas, intentions, in the 
world of desires and feelings we meet with a 
great bulwark of opposition. These tliin;is 
of the world of mind are iinperceptibK*. 
They arc closed to our ordinary vision, but 
nevertheless wc know that they are real, hi 
fact wc perceive tliem more real and of uioro 
immediate and ultimate importance than lh‘^ 
phenomena of the objective universe. Ib>'v 
do we perceive them? We perceive them 
quite sensibly and quite actually. Just as 
there arc physical sen.scs there are al^JO 
psychical senses, That is, there arc modes of 
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relathijj ourselves to the world of tlioiif^ht as 
tt> the world of form, to the subjective as 
w(dl as to the objective world. Just as we 
have hands to touch the forms about us, so 
we have faculties of perception which j;ive us 
an awakened consciousness into the volition- 
al and mental spheres and phases of existence. 

\Vc must never forjjjct that it is a mistake 
to distinguish any absolute difierence be- 
tween what might be termed the physical and 
the psychical senses. We are not concertied 
with the ph) .sical or the psychical senses, hut 
with the 1‘bilily which relates itself to life, 
whether subjective or objective. If that 
b'ntity, which is called the soul in our Wes- 
tern thought and Atman in our Eastern 
Ihc^ught, relates itself to the outer world we 
speak of sense knowledge and of the universe 
of form. W'hen it begins to analyse itself and 
to understand its ps)xhical position to life wc 
speak of Self'knowledge and of the universe 
o{ mind. It is the ‘same thing which the 
I'.ntity secs. The dirb.-ixnce lies in the dis- 
tinctions matle l.iy the hbitily, the soul or the 
y\tman coming into relation with Life. just 


as the soul has eyes to see external phenom- 
ena it has means of perception to distin- 
guish and classify internal phenomena. 
When the soul relates itself to outer things, 
we speak of the physical senses and of the 
physical mn'vcrse. When the soul relates it- 
self, on the contrary, to inner things, things 
concerning its individual nature, we speak of 
the psychical sense and of the psychical 
world, or the subjective existence, the exis- 
tence which is beyond the immediate dis- 
crimination of the sense man, hnt ([iiite open 
to the man who has awakened the conscious- 
ness of Self in him. It is not llic phj’sical or 
the psychical world which counts, but the 
.Self which expresses itself in aiul through 
tlie psx chical and the physical and also at- 
tempts to transcend both the psychical aiul 
the physical. To touch the consciousness of 
its .Self i]ei)rived of all relations to and from 
the ps)chical and the physical would, of 
course, be what we understand as Samadhi, 
in the V^edanta eschatology. 

f I’u be continued. ] 

l\ J. Ai.i:x.\xi.»ek. 


WESTERN ETIQUETTE IN RELATION TO 1 'ASTERN NKE1)S-II 

J3y tuk Sister Nivedit.v 


I IE Greeks dreaded any tampering witli 
their native st) les of music, for it had 
been noticed, they said, that no nation had 
ever changed its musical system, without 
presently losing its whole political integrity 
and independence. Similarly it often .seems as 
if a point of etiquette carried so much with it 
that it must be embedded in the national char- 
acter, like garnets in lava, not to be changed 
without destruction. For instance, it appears 
a simple matter 011 the face of it, whether we 
sit on the floor, or at a tabic, while wc cat. 
The glistening floor, the freshly-washed 


loaves, the piled rice, and the gentle mother, 
with all her tender forethought as to the 
likes and dislikes of this one ami that, 
moving from jdaco to place, giving food with 
her own hands — what a picture ! IIow' holy 
to every Hindu heart! And in the West, 
similarly, the common board, with its loaf, 
its butter, and its milk ; the mother at one 
end, the father at the other, and the children 
seated between llumi, in a bright, hungry 
circle, right and left. “ God bless the master 
of this lioii.se ; sing the carollers at Christmas, 
God bless the mistress too ; and all the 
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little rliildrcn, that roiiiul the table In 

the Kast, the liiniii^-floor, and in the West, 
f!je tfdjle; eac h in its own place, forms the 
s» of family love and unity. Kach 

to miiui the common life in which \vc 
We e k):it toj^ctlier as o.ie. 

And yet tlu'! chTlercnce is not nearly so 
simple as it seems. The Eastern child ;v> 
eeives its food — the Western A/Xv.f. The 
Eastern has a trainin.qf, from the first, in sub- 
mission, in cheerful acceptance and resigna- 
tion. The W'estern is c(|nally set to learn 
liow to choose. In the East, the motlier alone 
bears llie burden of the common need. In 
llie W est, each one is more or less responsible 
for all the rest. One must c»ffer food to 
others, first, and onl)’ when tliey arc provided, 
take fc?r oneself. Yet one must not exag- 
gerate this attention, teasing those to right 
and left liy inopportune cares on llieir be- 
half; but must wait for suitable moments, 
wlien conversalion flags, cn* a need is felt. 
I'or it is real consideration for others, and not 
merelj' llie formalities of a seeming consid- 
cratencss, in whicli the child is to be trained. 

It is a similar feeling for the comfort of 
those ahout one that determines Western 
rigidity about tlie inanne:* of eating, itself. 
The man who opens his month during masti- 
cation, or makes a noise that can he heard, 
or drinks, while the month is full, causes 
unspeakable distress to those who sit at the 
same board. This was not felt, when the 
group look llie form of an open scmi-circic, 
lint the instant it is unified and concentrated 
by the tabic, each man’s physical habits be- 
come the concern of all liis fellows. The 
moiitli must never open, while tlierc is food 
in it. And yet a man must not eat mincing- 
ly either, like some prim school-girl ! This 
would be effeminate. There must not be a 
sound heard, that could be avoided. The 
munching of toast or the rninrhing of apples, 
if not perfectly soundless, should at least 
kept as imiierceptible as possible, and should 
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never be revolting. And any sound of drink- 
ing, or tlie sight of one faking water into the 
month while it is full, should be rigorously 
taboo. All this is to avoid revolting the senses 
of those about ns. 

Infinitely less imperative are the rules 
about the management of knives and forks, 
fish-bones, fruit-stones, and so on. By one 
mode or another, to avoiil causing annoyance 
to olht:rs, is the one aim in all these mailers. 
One tries to make and keep all connected 
with liic meal, in as great order as may be. 
It is a poor thing for a Brahmin condescend- 
ingly to cal fruit in one’s house, and leave 
the place wlicre he sat, as if some wild ani- 
mal hail been tliere ! ICvcn the plate should 
be left neat, and food should not be conspic- 
uously wasted. But the fact that in one 
country a knife and fork arc held in one way, 
and elsewhere in another, is not diftlciilt for 
anyone to realise, nor could it possibly be 
fatal as might these other points, to a good 
understanding. 

Another point that Is of importance, in the 
Western ethpictte of the table, is the bear- 
ing of those who sit at it. Here there is 
probably little difference between l^ast and 
West, at heart ! We show respect to onr 
elders by an upright demeanour before them, 
disrespect and low breeding by lounging or 
slouching. This is the case at all times ; but 
a hundredfold more so, in silting at the table. 
Here, it is an offence to put bands or elbows 
forward. One must iiold oneself straight 011 
one’s chair, l^asc must be sacrificed to pro- 
priety. Respect for others forbkls any thought 
cf personal comfort. And this respect must 
culminate in one’s attitude to the hostess, the 
mother of the family, or tlie lady of the 
house. 

[ To be continued. ] 


That society is the greatest where the highest 
truths become practical.— Swami Vivekananda. 
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THE VISISIITADVAITAVADA* 


any review of the philosophy of Visishla- 
dvaila Ihe name of lhal jfieal Vaislinava 
^ J pliilosnpher, Raiiiannjacharya) ii» greatest 
expounder, comes foremost to one’s mind. Ihit 
we must first proceed to enquire >Yhcther Rama- 
luijA ’s syslein has any title to he considered an 
ancient .system, and whether Ramanuja was the 
first to found or devi.se it or there had been any 
other authorities before him. 

Tlic Vedantlns of Santara's school acknowl- 
edged the existence of Vedantic teachings of a 
type es.sentially different from their own. In the 
Hcahmasiitras we find different sages interpreting 
dilTerenlly passages of the Upanishads. Ramanuja 
also claims to follow in his Rhashya the authority 
of Rodhayana who, it a|q)cars, had composed a 
Viilti on the Sutras. Tims \^o h.ave in the begin- 
ning of his Sri Jihnsliva: 

srBi*33^l?iJnnir: ^f^%5WTwpTPi»Tro!r»?^RiTrfiir 

1 ’* h'oreg(jing teachers liave summarised 
ihe ehiboriUe commenlary by Rhagavan Rodlia- 
):ina; llie words the Sutras are going to he 
explained ( by me ) according to their views.*’ 
I’lmdit Rama .Misra Saslvi’s Edition of the Sri 
Rhashya has wools to the billowing effect : “As the 
truth of the Atman cannot he easily comprehended 
without the .snpjnjil of arguinenl, the gre.rt Rishi 
Krishnadvaipayana ( Vvasa ) compiled the Vedanta 
in four chapier.s. This, again, propounding the 
Dvaila, Advaita, VisisliUdvaiia, and Siiddha<lvaita 
systems of philosrtpliy, is dillicull to be grasped by 
the ordinary intellect; thinking thus the Maharshi 
Rodhayana elaborately explained it in his Viitii 
from the Visi.shtailvaita standpoint. 'J’bose fore- 
going 'I'cachcrs who came to under.stand the Sutras 
of the Upanishads on the strength of that Vritii, 
e. g. 'I'anka, Dramida, Guhadeva and others, wrote 
treatises in annotation by keeping to the Visi>hla- 
dvaita doctrine. On the liasis of all these the 
^>utras are going to be explained by Ramanuja.” 
iso wo see that Ramanuja bad distinguished 
predecessors in the persons of Rodhayana, Tanka 

* A pa]>cr read at the last anniversary mceliiig of the 

Vivrkjiiiamlji Society o£ CalcutU*, by Mv, Adit y a KuiUtir 
bhuttaehiirya. 


and Dramidacharya, the last ol whorn preceded 
Sankara in point of time. 'I'lieii again il)e Rliaga- 
valas also were the forcrunner.'s of Kaiiiaimja. for to 
llieir.s the lattcr\s doclrine.s are closely allied. Rut 
undoubtedly it was Ramanuja who gave the finisli- 
ing tnuch to this school of tho[ighl and put it for 
the first time on a rational and j)hilosophical ba-sis. 

Visi.shladvaila means (jiialilied non-duality, or 
non-duality with a dilVeience. Acconliiig to this 
system of Vedanta, Rrahman is not nuTely puie 
being or pure thought, but is a conscious i^ubjecl 
endowed willi all imaginable good qiialiilLS. 'J'he 
Lord is not intelligence itself, but iiilelligeiice is 
llis chief allrihute. 

r.et us next see how Ramanuja interprets some 
important pa>sagcs of the L'pani^had>, the Gita, 
the Viihnu ruiana and oilier later authoritative 
wiitings. The mo^l iiiqiorlant passage 7'i7//:\r>fhr\i 
in which Sankiiracharya found llic identity of the 
individual soul with the l.'nivers.d .Soul and which 
according to Dr. I'>eusseu is the greatest truth ever 
discovered by the human ndml, is dilTerently 
inUTpn.ted by Ramanuja. /Ir/, according to him, 
is the Highest Ri.ahman, while 7rijm refers to the 
Highest Rrahman as embodied in matter and 
individu.il souls. 'I'hal there is no iilentilv of Jiva 
aiiii Hiahman, he siq)poils by ijuoling the follow- 
ing sh’ka of llie RliagaN.id-Gila — ■ 

^ ^ w xiv. 2 . 

** Abiding by this kiiowletigc, having attained to 
I^ly Reiiig, neither do they come forth in evolution, 
nor arc they troubled in involution," and exjilains 
iiifi/Ziiirmaf/i as meaning similarity in ceriain 
respects, and not ideniii) as maintaineil by .San- 
kara. He tpiotcs in his SriRhaslnaa mnnl-er of 
passages from the Vishnu I'm ana and some other 
Rman.as, in support of iliis ihx trine. 

His doctrine of (.hialilied Noii-du.i!iiv is briefly 
slated below : -'I'lieie is only One Albemljiacing 
Rrabman. 'I’liis Reing is not destitute of i]ualiiios 
but rather ciulowoil with all imagiuahlc good 
qualities, so that when He is called Xirgima (with- 
out allribiiles ) it has rcforcnce to the absence of 
all bad qualities only. Rrahmau is not Chit ( pure 
Kno>Yledgc ) but Knovlcdgc is one of llis chief 
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uttiibulcP. 7'lie T.ord is all -powerful, all-perviuling, 
all-kiiuwin", all-merciful. He contiiihs williih 
iJiiuself wlialevcr i*xisl.s. Accorilinir lo Sankara, 
on tlic other hand, the iion-(|ualilied Highest 
]haliinan is One without a second, all plurality 
a inoie illusion, and can cmly he ddined as 
pure l^-inp; or ]^uro (.’onseiouMicss. Ihahinan, 
according to Kamanuja, cnnipri.ses within Himself 
clisiinct oleTueiits of pluralily. Whatever is pre- 
scjiled lo us l»y oidiuary sen.so-oxpcricnce, \iz., 
mailer in all its moilliicatious and iiuli\idual souls 
of diiyercnt dojpees <»f evolution, are es.seiitial, 
leal con.slilueiils of Ihalimau's nature. Matter and 
souls I -l///// and Clili j cunsiilule the body of the 
r.«jid, who pervades and lules all things — material 
nr iinmalerial ■ as their AnlaiXiimin (Internal 
Killer), 'riiey are to bo looked upon as Ills niodi- 
fie iru:)ns, but they have enjoyed a .separate indivi- 
dual exi.slence which is theirs, Irom all eternity, 
and will continue lo do .so for ever, 'rhey will 
never be entirely resfdvcil into Brahman and be 
absolutely one with It, as Sankara maintains. 'J’liey 
exist in two dilYerent conditions. 'I'liere is the 
iioimal .slate, when each unit is conditioned h}- 
name ami form. 'I’licn. Ilieie is the period when 
tliey go hack lo that subtle .slate in wliicli their 
oidinary. gross atliibnles di>ap|;car,nnd iliey remain 
willioul di.'iliiKliim of individual forms and names. 
jMaller is then unevolved, and the imlividual souls 
are not joined lo material bodies and tlieir inlelli- 
gencu is then in a slate of contraction ( Sonk'n'tia ). 
Thi.s is the [‘rnhiyit stale which recurs at llio end 
of each Kalpa and Brahman is said to be in 
His causal condition ( K.iran.lva.siha ). It is to 
llial slate that llie scriptures hohling Ahhethi or 
non-dilTcrcnlialion refer. IJui Brahm.in is then not 
ab.solulely one, for in Him arc contair.cd matter 
and souls in a germinal condition. And as that 
subtle state docs not allow of individual distinctions 
being made, this aggregate of matter and .souls is 
not counted as something second in addition to 
Brahman. When the Pialaya .slate tomes to an 
end, creation lakes jdace owing to an act of volition 
on the J.ord’s parr. Unevoived matter then pas.scs 
ovt;r into it.s other coniliiiori. It becomes gros.s 
and acquires its present ailribnies, and the 
S(,nis enter into cornu dc n with material bodies 
acrording lo their past Ivanna in previous ^'xist- 
ences, tlicii uiielligencc undergoing a certan. cx^ 


pansion ( Vikdsha ). The T^ord together willi 
mailer in the gross stale and these manifested souls 
is Brahman in the condition of an effect ( AV/ jv/- 
vasthii ). 'riic cau.se and the effect are thus in 
reality the same, for the effect is nothing but the 
caii.se wliich lias undergone a Parim'lma nr cliange. 

According lo the acts done in former births iho 
Jivas experience the Samsara- the endless cycle 
of hiilh and death. He who, by the grace of the 
J.ord, meditates on Him in the way laid dow’ii by 
the I'panisluuls and practises the Jnana Yoga, 
reaches final l*!mam ipalion. This means that after 
death he passes llirongh the different stages of 
higher and higlier existence up lo the world of 
Br.dnnan and there enjoys .an everlasting blissful 
existence from which there is no more lap.se into 
the sphere of transmigration. 'J'he characluri.slics 
of the liberated soul are .similar lo those ol 
Brahman. It participates in all the divine powms 
and (jualilicvs Biahman, with the single exee|i- 
lion of Ills power lo project, rule and relracl the 
whole universe, 

Wc now propose lo make a critical study of the 
agreements anti differences in the chid j>oinl i ot 
Ramanuja’s docliine and those of Sankara. W'o 
.shall notice liore briefly the most fund.iriicni.il 
dilTcrenccs bctw'ccn .‘^aiikara'.s .school and that t*l' 
kamanuja. The basic principlos of btiiii thi' 
schools .should be fust of all examined. If wc 
iindor.siand their dilferoiu e ill these es.scnii.ik we 
shall easily l»e able to follow their other (liffereiK<‘‘^ 
which arc but the iieccs.sary dcduclions from ihi-U!. 
'riic theory of Being i.s Hue according to bf'.'i 
ihe schools, but while 'acctndiiig to Raniaiiuja ih ^ 
theory of Becoming is real, .'^aiikara iiiaintaiiis tint 
it is unreal, an illusion. In other words, Saiikar.i 
advocates the Vivaria Vada (apparent manifcsi.i- 
lion ) while Ranianiija is in favour of the l^ui- 
naina Vada (' actual modilication ). As reganls the 
theory of Knowledge, Sankara maintains lli.it 
true Knowledge is Ab.soliite, that is, is one in wlii* ii 
there is no differeiilialion of Subject and Obji i l, 
which diaraclciises only the phenomenal world. 
He wa.s in lliis re.spcct tlie forerunner of K 
who aflirms iliat true knowledge is somelliing 
trausccndcnlal. Kamanuja, on the other lian'l, 
holds tlial true knowledge can be enjoyed in 
phenomenal pl.inc loo, that is to say, knowledge in 
which there is consciousness of Subject and Objv:‘ t 
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is not unreal as Sankara maintains it to be. From 
these ba^fc clilTerences follow the minor ones, but 
we have no space to go into details and must be 
content with touching only some chief points in 
which the two systems agree on the one hand and 
disagree on the other. Both system.^ leach Advaita 
or monism. According to Sankara, whalever is, is 
Hrahman and lhahmaii is ahsohilely homogeneous 
so that all plurality and distinction must be illusory. 
According to Ramanuja also wliatever is, is Ihah- 
inan but Hrahman is not of a Ijomogcneoiis nature 
for lie contains within Himself elements of pluialily, 
so that the universe wilh its mailer and souls is 
also real. Sankara's Hrahman is impersonal, 
unconditioned, -a homogeneous in:iss of pure 
consciousness, while according to Kainnnuja He is 
a Person, a conscious Subject, endowed wilh all 
blessed qualilies, who penneates and rules the 
universe. Ramanuja's Jiva or individual soul is 
ciernally minute, and separate from Huliiuan, 
^v!lile that of Sankara is ideniical with Hr.ihnian,— - 
uniy it does not know its true nature owing to 
Avidya or Ignorance, and this makes the seeming 
difTercnce. 'Fo Ramanuja, Moksha or final 
emancipation of the soul is, as we have seen, its 
passing through difTercnt stages of heavenly exist- 
ence to the sphere of Hrahman, where it will enjoy 
pure bliss for all elornity. While according to 
Sankara this kind of .AIrdvsha is only an apparent 
one and is for the worshipper of Sagima Hiahinaii' - 
the Hrahman with alliibutes, which is a limiting 
conception of Hrahman. I’me Mnkslia according 
to Sankara is nothing hut the ahsolute merging of 
the individual soul in the Universal Soul, -ilie Para 
Jlrahman. 

Ramanuja attaches more imporlance to Hhnkii 
than to Jnanam. Ramanuja s ihooiy of the Jiva 
is not scientific and docs not stand the te.st of 
Hciuliny. Ramanuja's .system readily fippcals to 
the popular imagination, but from a philosophical 
Mandpoint Sankara's has a surer fi niulaiion, and 

unassailable. If you wish to aiiive at a con- 
ception of the highest truth ainl no; slop to make a 
Kiinproinise aiiywlicrc, you will have to sit .u the 
feel of Sankara, and study his works and his com- 
iiiL'utaries on the Upanishads, the Ciita anil the 
Ihahmasulras, to satisfy your intellect. Hut next 
to Sankara, to Ranianuja must be assigned a very 
)^'>gh place among llic hilcr philosophical thinkers 


of India. Ramanuja belonged to the 12th. century 
A. i>. At the pre.scnt time Ramanuja lias a consider- 
able following in India, e.*!pecially in the South. The 
.superiority of Ramanuja consists in the fact that he 
was the first to present on a philosophical basis, a 
doctrine which reconciles the reality of the empiri- 
cal world with monism - a doctrine which is moie 
easily comprcdienderl by the average mind than 
the one in which the unreality of everything that 
presents itself to us is tiic basic principle. 

JUSTICE, FREEDOM. BROTHERHOOD 

What is this — the vague a.spiring 

111 my soul towards unknown good, 

For no selfish end desiring 

Hlcssings dimly understood? 

'Tis the World- Player drawing nearer, 
Claiming niiiveisal good, 

Its fust faint words sounding clearer, 

Jiislic:c, Freedom, Brotherhood. 

What is this — the strong emotion 
Pulsing in my heart to-day. 

Sweeping, like ih’ inflowing ocean, 
'nme-wrmight barriers away ? 

Tis the Worhl-llopc drawing nearer, 

Planning univeibal good. 

Its first faint thoughts showing clearer, 

Justice, Freedom, Hrotherhood, 

What is this — the mystic rhyming, 

Ri.siiig, falling in luy brain, 

Hanishing, with solemn chiming, 

Every sollisli taro and pain ? 

Tis the World- Kiid drawing nearer, 

Hailing nnivor.sal good, 

Its first faint notes ringing clearer. 

Justice, Ficoduin, Hrotherhood. 

What is this -iho tender shining 
In the eyes (jf those I meet, 

As they turn ii) me. divining 

All Miv \i>ii)iis strange and sweet.'' 

Tis the Woilil-liond di awing nearer, 

Pledging universal good, 

Its first faint siy.ns showing clearer, 
liislice. Freedom, Brotherhood. 

I ipioti'it in :iii Mildi'i'-''! Iiv the Ucv. T. Uhonddn 
puUished iu •* l.i-ilu. " Luudyu. ) 
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NERVOUS IMPULSES 

Report of a lecture by Dr, J, C, Bose, C. /. JF., 
at the Advaita Ashrama, May avail, ] 

N the aflernoon of June the Mother 

brought her guests up to the Aslirania, and 
there monks and visitors sal in a circle, to 
listen to a talk bv Dr. j. C. Bose. It has become 
a custom with Dr. Bo.se, wlien visiting Mayavati, to 
give at least one lecture to the as.seniblcd monks, 
and on this, his third visit, the tradition was notably 
maintained. 

Dr. Bose is the ideal teacher. Not only does he 
start always from the familiar, and make each 
point simple to demonstration, as lie proceeds, but 
he appears unable to pass from one step of an 
argument to another, until deiinitely sati.shcd that 
all, even the lowliest of his hearers, inidei stands. 

On the present occasion, the lecture was on 
Nervous Impulses. The speaker lu-;an by jiointing 
out that while we were all seated in a circle, roiiml 
which wouUl ]mlse the message that lie would 
speak, there must bo .something bolweeii u.s to 
cany liis thought. 'Miat soiin.'iliiiig was tlie air. 
Wiliioul it, though he might .speak, and we listen, 
there would be no sound. 'Unis we >\ere depend- 
ent on three differenl things— ii soiii!«l ])rr>ducer, a 
somid-carrier, and a sound-receiver. Passing to 
electric systems, he made diagiams of batteries, or 
currenl-geiieralois, with tlM*ir wire comhicfors, 
leailing to receivers, and he showed how the self- 
same cm rent, pulsing ah^ng the wires, might be 
expressed in the reeeit'er, as a Konnd — in .a liell - 
as a Hash of light — in a lamp -or as motion. In 
the iieedle-telcgrapli, which again was shown by 
diagram, wc were made to imderstaiid how' the 
needle was deflected to right or left, according as 
the wires brought pins or minus electricity to the 
receiver. Mere it was clear that there must be two 
diilcrent kinds of impulse. 

A man, similarly, from one point of view% was 
SUcli a system, p'lom his brain, white threads, or 
ncives:, went out to all [Mils of the body, as con- 
ductors of impiiKscs. Messages from the wl«ole 
universe, hilling upon these iierve-ends, were con- 
veyi il by iheni to the brain, there to waken, per- 
haps .scR.'Mtion, periiaps a retiiniing iinpul.se. 
Sen‘*i-.!,tjns might be of light, of sound, of tom h, or 
wluii iioi. Kroin this point of view', the message 
sen! in ..a .-.is along the nerves was called stimulus, 
aiiii 'lii- reply, whether of movemeiiL or .sensation 
w: ' lii’.'t it respome, Sliike, or priik, or burn the 
nm-ci - ci she aim for exaui| le, and immediately it 
re.si u. I)y thickening, shortening, and c* ’iiici- 
ing. Ji t\\iLclic.s up, and moves itself away from 


the source of stimulus. But here it is clear that 
two diilerenl kinds of im[)ulse might be sent, for 
we can relax the arm by will, as well a.s contract it. 
Or we may see this duality of current in another 
way — as pleasure ami pain. Let us stroke or tickle 
gently, and have we not a sensation of pleasure 
and relaxation ? The kitten visibly swelhs under 
oiir caresses but let the same contact he multiplied 
in strength. We have now a blow, and we shrink 
from the pain. 1‘lius with heat, with light, with 
almost cvLM'y form of stimnins, the feeble appli- 
cation produces pleasure, the excessive, pain. 

Here the lecturer passed to the plant and showed 
that in the sensitive plant, Mimosa, we have 
something like a vegetable arm, which can be 
lowered and again raised, in response to sliinuliis. 
'I’hen a few minutes were spent on one of Dr. 
Bo.se's own discoveries, and w'e examined the nerve- 
threads in ferns and canlillower. Returning to the 
question of the animal nerve, and ie)>eaiing the 
same statement as hefore, that the nerve, carrying 
messages of pleasure or p.iiii, must have two dif- 
ferent mclhods (.)f rxjues.sliig these - which fur the 
sake of convenience, might he thought of as right- 
handcil and iLfi-handed molecular twists — it was 
clear tlial in .a message of pain, there inii.st also be 
the potentiality of the gentler pleasurable message, 
only inaiked, or overcome, by the volume of the 
painful. ])r. Bose then asked the cptcslion. Have 
1 anything wiihin, by wliich to pre-delermiiie the 
message tlial a nerve .shall carry.'' lie showed 
how a sligi:! jirc-dispo.siiion. a slight “tuning" on 
the pan of the nerve itself, might he .suflicient 
to convert a current of pain back as it wore, 
into one of pleasure. Hence rising to tlic height 
of the argument, a man might live in the midst of 
.snlfi.Ting, atid never know it. 'J'hal which was 
wiihin was evei ylhiug. “ It lies with me, and me 
alone, to determine," he ended, “ whether tlic 
thing that was inieinkyl as a blow, sliall not be to 
me llic highest good." “ It is not what hapfiens 
to ns, but what we make of it, that is the crucial 
factcii- in our lives." 

'I’he little audience had listened breathless, to the 
gradual uiifoldmeiit of this .significance of the 
suhjjtciive element in life, and one exclaimed, as 
we liroke up, “ lluw wonderfully science can he 
spiritualised ! 

'riie visit III of the snows, that had been in .sight 
when we sat down, had faded, when wc rose, anti 
only the .'‘timhie shadows of the dusk were left. 
Nigiilfail was at hand, amidst the looming purple 
of the hill'!. P’or a few ininiile.s we remained, in 
friemlly i hat, and then we parted, gue.st.s ami 
host.s, thinking with sadncs.s, of the longer parting, 
only a few (lays away, when the workers should 
Lave left us, to lelurn to their work. 
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14. Wlicii various forms like tiie jar are 
broken a^ain and :i|^ain tlie Akaslia docs not 
know them to he broken (rt), but lie {b) 
knows perfectly (i ). 

15. Ih'in;’ covoicd by Maj'a, which is a 
mere sound ( i ), It docs not, throuj^ii dark- 
n«'ss kimw tin; Akaslia ( tlie Hlissfiil one ). 
When the ii^siorame is rent asunder, It hein*» 
then Itself only ( /»), sc:s the unity (t*;, (//;. 

14. (rt) I i tt.^/onfi^ : Just as the all- 
tK-rviuliiiff AlxtV ha does not jicrisii when the jars 
.. hich held it are broken, so it is with the alb 
iuM vadIn.if Sell ai th.e deslmelion of the body, its 
uf^Adhi ai^ain a.iid a.uain. 

\h) //«r- the ever-iiiaiiifcsl, all-know in;;, bliss- 
liil Self. 

{ •') Kn^irs /v;/ev//r— iliat lie is ever unborn 
?.!iil deathless. 

15. ( rt ) pfiere sr.iind—ijx) Maya which 

i mere word. iMvini* no real (unending) exis- 

:.'.m e, oi (l)i M -y.i wliicii is the c.uise of the phono- 
I'K iial world i.'>inp(isetl of sound <^c. 

( /O -;here being tlie utter absence 

ri the cliiYen.iilialiou hetweoii the subject «nul 
l!ie object. 

\r) Uuifv- of the individual soul with the 
iMMvcr.sal Soul. 

I </ ) co 7 '€n:fl unity', (a) Just as a 

ri'.an, thou;;!! pos.sessi'd of his .senses and facilities, 
(>uiuot liud a parlii idar thing, liowovc-r near it 
**‘=‘y be, if lie is blinded by diiikness, so the Atman 
d<MS not know Its own n.iiiirc as J'kxisteiicc- 
Knowltdge-liliss lliroiigli the covering of Pdaya. Or 
lb), just as the Akdsha sliuL up within the jar 
kiiuws not that it is ilio same infinite JX’i/r^ci, so the 


16. The Om as Word is (first looked upon 
as ) the Supreme Bralunan. After that (word- 
idea ) has vanished, that imperi.shable Brah- 
man ( remains ). The wise one .should meditate 
on that imperishable Bralnnan ( a\ if he 
desires the peace ( ^ ) of his .soul. 

17. Two kinds of ( rt ) ought to be 
known — the Word-Brahman (b) and the 
Supreme Brahman. One having mastered ( c) 
the Word -Brail in an \ d) attains to the Highest 
Jlrahinan. 

indixidual soul hedug covered by the darkness of 
Miiyii d‘)es not know its real nature. When the 
jar is broken, iheic remains the one infinite Akitsha \ 
similarly, when the covering of Maya is rent 
aMinder hv Juanam, the Atman shines in Its own 
essence of One-only-withoui-a-sccond. 

16. ( r/ ) Mi'dihiit' Brahman — as I am 

Brahman." 

( h ) Peace — in the form of the annihilation of all 
misery caused hv A\ idya, i. e., the state of Moksha. 

17. (rf) Two hi mh of f 7 </iY/-lhc Apard or 
the lower, ami the Pard or the higher. I<eali.satiou 
of the Self is Pard-vidyd^ and all other forms of 
knowledge are Apara-vidyd. 'I'lie latter are also 
Vidyd hec.uise they ili^pel Avidvd or ignorance 
in a way - hut they are subsidiary to the former. 

( ^ ) : I’he Vedas with the 

Upavedas &c. With each of the four Vedas is 
aiuiched an Upaveda; thus we have the .sciences of 
medicine, warfare, music and iiicchanic.*!. 

(c) Mastered - Nishndta-. lit., plunged deeply 
into. 

(i/) Mastered the ^Yord-Brahman : Assimilated the 
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1 8. After study ini^ the Vedas the inlel* 
Ij^ent one who is solely intent on acquiring 
knowledge and Realisation (a), should dis- 
card the Vedas altogether (6 \ as the man 
who seeks to obtain rice discards the husk. 

19. Of cows which are of diverse colours, 
the milk is of the same colour. ( The intelli- 
gent one ) regards Jnanam as the milk, and 
the many-branched Vedas as the cows (a). 

20. Like the butter hidden in milk (a), 
the Pure Consciousness ( 6 ) resides in every 

spirit of llie Vedas by proper study, discipline and 
contemplation. 

t8 . ( <7 ) KfWivleJ^e and I^eo lisa /ion — Knowl- 

l»y a study of llic Scriptures, and Realisatinn^ 
'hy a practical application of the highest truths 
ihcicof, through the instructions of the Guru. 

(A) l)tsiard.,Mltogfth€r when he knows that 
a mere study of tlie \’cdas and the performance of 
the Kanna-knnda inculcated therein cannot bring 
on the utter annihilation of Samsdra, and that the 
end of the Vedas is the realisation of the Self, he 
gives lip the former as no more needful and 
exclusively devotes himself to the latter. 

ly. (a) The many-hranched cows — The 

Vedas have numerous recensions, but each of thc.se 
sets forth the same highest Truth, “Thou art 
That," in different words. 'Fhe ‘‘milk " (Inanatn) 
is the chief concern of the cowherd ( seeker after 
Truth), the “colour of the cows,” of the hook- 
learned. 

( n ) Like ffti/k: .\s the biillcr, before 

being churned out. pcrvarles every ]»articlc of the 
Tnilh in the jar, in the uninanifested form. 

( h )Pnrt 0 >//.rf/<> 7 /T»vw--'rhc Atman, the essence 
c-f knowledge and Lliis. 
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being. That ought Iti he C(jii. slant ly churned 
out by the churning rod of the mind ( £:). 

21. Taking hold of the rope of Knowledge, 
one slionld bring out, like lire ( tt ), the .Su- 
preme Ihahman. lam that Ihahinan ind!\ 
.sihle, immutable and calm, — lluis ft i.s thought 
of(^). 

22. In Whom reside all beings, and W'ln 
resides in all beings by virtue of His being 
the Giver of Grace to all-*-! am that Soul ni' 
the universe, llie Supreme Rcing, I am tbai 
Soul of the Guiverse, the Supreme Heinf ' i >. 

“ Oin ! O Devas, &c.*’ (The same Sdnli/^dth 7 
as on page 14, Jan. I\ 1 >. ) 

Here ends the Amritabindupanishad .i; 
contained in the .Alliaivaveda. 


(f) Thai oui^hf mind 'I'liat pure ('onsciou - 

ness should bo imide manifoftl by means ofconsi.m: 
meditation and disci iinin.Uion (“Neti, Neti” proi c^ i. 

21. ( r7 I !.ikc fne -Jiisi as fire is produced, -s 
in the ca.se of ilie Sacrilicial lire, by cbiirning. 

Here, the mind i.s the rod, the knowledge whi/fi 
.sees the unity of the Jiva and Mrabman is tlie roji*-. 
and the con.stanl meditation i.s the churning, 'iio 
friction, whidi bring.s out the “fire,’' i. c., h-i-ls 
to the reali'^alion of the J’aramatman. 

( b ) Th*nii>Jil /'/-—by the men of Realisation. 

22. ( 17 ) / am that (ic. Hence dawns t!:e 
Realisation that all beings reside in inc and I a 
them. 'File repetition indicates the close ol the 
U pan i shad. 
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AMARNATIt 

( A RKI'XrXTION ) 

MONGST the pilgrimngcs in Indin, Amar- 
thouf^li by no lut^aiis ibe most 

popular, ranks in sniulily amcmgst ibe 

foremost. St) remote, so tliflHciill. of access, the 
\ision of Amarnath remains to the devout Hindu 
mostly an ideal hidden in the breast, to the realisa- 
tion t)f which few dare to aspire. Some brave house- 
holders there are who dare to undertake the journey 
and boldly meeting; all obstacles, push on till the 
arduous task is accomplished. Jhit. it is the bold 
Saiinyasin who forms the main hody of the train 
of devotees who yearly wind their way alon^v hill 
and dale, up rugged paths that lead acrtjss gl.it iers, 
tlirongli inonntaiii-passos, higher and higher till 
all sign of human hahitaiion is left behind and the 
JIol) of holies is ivached, the seat of .‘^iva, amidst 
the eternal snows of the mighty irniKila)as. 

Dead to the world, sacrificed on the altar of his 
f.ord, the Sannyasiii, the loxor of .^iva, iinlomitahlo, 
holds light lisk of life or limb and cheerfully 
» omhats Nature overcoming all liindranccs to re.ith 
.e cave of Amain.ith, there to realisf liis ideal, 
there to nuM?t his Goil, face to face. Fur Amar- 
nath is the abode rif Siva. Thiough all ages the 
great God resides ihcie. 

On ITis .seat of ire, shaped by no buinan batnl, 
in the lolly cave, Nature’s own handiwork, lost in 
ctrmal ineilitaiioii, dead to thi! woild Indow. the 
i-reatesl of all Yogis, the (':nn|neiur Time, 
[lUisnes 1 1 is own course. .Siva n.ikeil and simpic, 
on 1 lis milk-white throne, I'ui I of inajesly and glory, 
imdUlurhed, toucin'd by nanghi, unconscious of 
His surroundiugs, etirapiureil, lost in eisiaNy 1 

Ihit once in the year, when the moon is full 
in the month of Slnavan ( ln!> — .\ugu>i\ the All- 
meriifnl rouses llim.self from His stale of bliss. 
l*\»r prostrated at His feel lie His own. 'riiey 
have come ibis day to see His smiling face, llio 
f.icc of the Compassionate Gne, who listens to 
oiir pr.ayors, who accepts our homage and hiiinhle 
cfFering, and above all, who gives freedom to 
the soul. Hles.sed is he who can tmich the ice- 
lingam and forget himself in that touch, knowing 
tl'.at lliis day he touches the feel of the Loid. f>ay 
of joy, day of bcatiludo. the \vorslii])per united 
li'iili his God ! God and Soul in solitude, alone I 

As once the holy Ganges, on her course down- 
ward to bless humanity, found her way ibrougli the 
in vited locks of Siva, so at Amarnath, from above 
the cave, frorn over the head of Siva, the Amar- 


ganga comes tumbling down to wasli away the sins 
of the ])ilgiim baihiii,g in its icy waters. 

To those to whom N'aliire ^peaks, to those w'ho 
arc lifted into ecsla'<y l)y llie beauty of surruuiidings, 
llic whispi;iiugs l(» ihi; soul me n'.iiiy mi the way to 
Amarnath. Cr.Uism.m’s skill .md ariiru i viily are 
left behind and in X.itiire we live and move and 
have out I)eing. W'iili Nature we converse. And 
various are the voices that, cull to ns : the low 
whispering of the iiieadiiw llower, softly chanting 
of piiiiiy and siinplicily ; the unbroken flow of live 
river pointing to a goal to h>t reaclnul by steady 
prtigross; the smooth, ripplelevs lake, miiror-likc 
refit.-ctiiig its sin r. fundings even as the mind bc- 
c.ilmed may iclli.ct the 'riuili cleiii.il; the wind 
tiKianing in pfine and deodar f«jre>l bewailing the 
sorrows life ; the wii<l moiml.iin torrents slioiiling 
foiili .*^iva's CIV i»f joy aiid vicloiv. And again as 
we proceed, li e giay white mountain pe-.iks tower 
bigli above the i lon N iioiiiling up v.inls to legioiis 
abtjvc the tui nwjil <jt ilie world, retniiuling us of 
.spi:iiiMl •‘i luMOs beyond the clouds of ignorance 
and ilelii.'ion. And ilem. by lie; imm.uchcd 
brilliance of stars and moon -'snbliim*, unexpres- 
sible be inly the soul is c.iplivaled and enchanted. 

1 he day is far s| • ni. I'ain we would linger on 
this d sp(U, I, tin we wouid sliake olf all ili.il; 
hinds us and »bags ns ilown fr«mi ili>.*se .spiriiu.il 
heights. 'Idle sj»irit is willing hni the lle>h is weak. 
Ami so, one l)v one ihe pilgrims ret real to more 
hospitable .iliodi's. ;\nd once more Itiiva is left the 
st»’e master of the C ave of .Viii.tiiiiiib, 

'rhe pidgitm ivinrns to ll.e plains and resumes 
bis oidinarv coir.'«e of life. Ihil the •‘Onl is ex- 
pamk'd, it iias tasuvl of a greatiT free-loni. And 
iiviicefinlii the I.igiit '»f Amainatii ilhiminos a!! his 
ai.liifiis. 1 lie nieiiiorv or the greatest event of his 
life ll:main^ iinlelibla. .And the .'^aunv'n ui wanders 
fiom place to yl.ic' c.iri x ing high me banner ot 
tiiva Aiiuiin.uli, the i.otd of the ImmiUials. 

A rir.ijRiM, 

Route to .\marnaih. 


Mi 

i!-s 

luiJif: 

1. Nlam.'iV'ad (o l-.i-hma!iam 

*4 


2. Fisiimahim to r.dialgam 

14 


3. Palialgain to t.'h.iii-lanwai:! 


ft. 

4. ClKiucLinw.ua to ifhishv.im Nag 

lo 

IJ.CCO ,, 

cri»‘*s p iss 

5. f^inshrani Nag to I’aniitanii 

1 1 

I4.CC0 ft. 

6. ranji.ai!:i IHiiron t.iiuUi 


I 7 . 0 C ‘3 „ 

to Amainain Cave 


I^.CCO 

and back lu l\iiijiuitiiii,h>'v<-'»’ 

5 

cross pass 

7. Panjilarni to A^tan Marg 

12 

IS.CCO ft. 

H. Aslan Marg to I'ah.ilgaiu 

ifi 


9. Palralgam tvi Kishma'emi 

U 


xo. Eislimaliam to Islamabad 
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DOMINIONS OF THE BOUNDARY 

All is not daylight in the day, 

Nor knowledge in the known ; 

The life we are, the prayer we pray, 

From deep, to deep, is blown. 

Though Reason claim omniscient worth 
And lush her dogmas thrive : 

Our present home is more than earth, 

Our senses more than five. 

And the mystic who secs the star-folk throng, 
Where we but the noonday blue, 

Knows no religion yet was wrong 
And never a myth untrue. 

The wrong road now was the old highway 
Of young Truth's caravan; 

To-morrow is not to-day, to-day, 

Nor the baby yet a man. 

Though mountain watchmen daily see 
Horizons widen far, 

Dominions of the Boundary 
Have ever ruled and are. 

— Bernard O'Dowd. 


LOOK NOT BEHIND 

MONGST the Hindus, especially the ignorant 
classes, there is a kind of folk-lore about 
ghosts. Though myself a ])elievcr in ap- 
paritions, 1 have never seen any. Bui because we 
do not see a phenomenon, it is not i ight to disbelieve 
it. A posthumous child could not say that lie had 
had no father, simply on the ground that he had 
not seen liim. Believe or disbelieve, it is none of 
my concern. I am not going to convince you by 
arguments. Henry Wood lias said, — 

“ A man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still." 

Well, now to my subject. Many times \vc 
hear people telling stories about ghosts, either to 
those of their own kith and kin or to children. 
One of the stories tha. toi-^es to my mind now 
is, that when k ghost passes lis dr vh^rt if it neat 


ua, it calls us by our own name. They say it calls 
us three times. If we “ look behind " between or 
after these calls, we are obsessed. So, their advice 
is, ** Look not behind." 

Some lime ago, when I had been out for a 
change on the liills, I took hill-climbing trip with 
some of iny friends. That was my first experience 
in hill-climbing. My friends, who w'ere well 
up in llic art, went up much in advance of me. 
This time, too, their advice was, “Look not behind.” 

“Look not behind," it seems, has anollier 
meaning, in the case of the ghost story. I do not 
believe, that on “ looking behind," when in the 
presence of an apparition, we shall be obsessed, un- 
less \vc fear. The same is the case when climbing up 
a steep hill. When we “ look behind," a feeling 
of giddiness comes over us at the sight of the deep 
incline, and we are overcome with fear lest the 
foot may slip, and the fall deep down below may 
end in death. 

My friends, I would strongly advi.se you also, 
“Look not behind, but go forward with zest and 
courage." The “behind " is deep and many limes 
dark, but the ascent, the “onward march," is 
sunny and beautiful. There may appear many 
difficulties oil the way, but we sliould not lie 
daunted at their ephemeral aspect. 'I'hey arc short- 
lived, like the moths that buzz round a lamp. 

Bo a T.amp, yourself, and let the mollis your 
flifficullies — hover round you, buzzing as much as 
they like. Stand your ground like a latn[>, 
ever “ looking forward," the moths buzzing louii i 
you. Do moths ever hurl a lamp ? No, it is iml 
po.ssible. So be a lamp, and let the moths - your 
diflficullies — be swallowed up by you - the lamp. 

Hold your idea), whatever it may be, before 
your eyes. Never let it slip in the back-ground. 
If )ou “ look back," the ideal being in front of you, 
you lose its sight, and there is a break in your 
concentred gaze. “ Look not behind," bold pil- 
grim, but “ Kver look forward," and march on. 
There are no difficiillics. There is no fear. The 
difficulties that may hover round you will be, rest 
assured, burnt by you — the lamp. 

Again, “ Look not behind." “ Ever look for- 
ward,” and pass on heedlessly towards your Goal. 

-0. K. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS 

We have much pleasure in bringing to the 
notice of our readers the inauguration of the above 
Congress held for the first time, from July 26 
to July 29, 1911, at the University of London. Im- 
perial Institute Road, South Keiisinglon, S. W. 
with the Right Hon. Lord Wcardale as President. 
The Object of the Congress was “to discuss 
in the light of science and the modern con- 
science, the general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, 
between so-called white and so-called coloured 
peoples, witli a view to encouraging between them 
a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, 
and a heartier co-operation.” Considering the 
spirit of the times when harmony is the watch- 
word, and when “ the old altitude of disinist and 
aloofness is giving way to a general desire for 
closer acquaintanccshi|),” a Congress like this is 
most opportune, and wc had no hesitation in 
predicting a complete .success for it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the names of live 
oiMingiiishcd Indians found a place hi the F.KCciitivc 
Council of the Congress, and among the 68 
writer.^ of theses we iind the names of Principal 
IJiajendranalh Seal who opened the first session 
of the C\)iigress with his paper entitled ‘iNIeaiiing 
of Race, Trilie and Nation ' ; of Sister Nivedita who 
coiriiibuted a paper on ‘The Present Position 
of Women ' ; and of the Hon. Ci. K. Ciokhale, who 
load a paper on ‘ East and West in India.’ 
'i'lie papers (which were taken as read) have 
appeared, collected in volume form, both in an all- 
^.ll^^li.sh and an all-French edition, about a month 
Wforc the (’ongre.ss opened, and among the conlri- 
I'liiors will be found eininonl representatives of 
njore than twenty civilisations. Any one who 
desires to become a passive member by paying 
7s. 6 d., will receive the volume of papers com- 
prising about 500 pages ( iiicliuliiig a select 
hihliography ) and all other publications. 

Tile Congress was divided into eight sessions, 
the subjects for discussion being: (i) Fur.da- 
**Jenial Considerations. (2) Conditions of Progress 
(General Problems). (3) Conditions of Progress 
(Special Problems). (4) A. Special Problems in 


Inter-racial Economics ; B. Peaceful Contact be- 
tween Civilisations. (5) The Modern Conscience 
in relation to Racial Questions (General Problems). 
(6) The I^Iodcrn Conscience, etc. (The Negro and 
the American Indian). (7) Positive Suggestions 
for promoting liitcr-racial Fiieiidliness. (8) 
Positive Suggestions (continued). 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. 
G. Spiller, 63 .South Hill Park, Hampstead, 
London. 

REVIEWS 

The Science of Social Organisation, or 
The Laws of Manu in the light of 
Theosophy. By Bliagavan Das, M. A. 
Published from the Tlicosophist Office, 
Adyar, Madras. Size Pp, 

XXV + 360. Cloth bound, Rs. 2 as. 8. Nicely 
got ui). 

Maiui-Scimliita is rightly said to be the 
quintessence of the V’^eda-s, containing as it 
docs the immortal code of laws, the concen- 
trated wisdom of the Ri.shi.s, for the guidance 
of man in all stages of life, spiritual and 
secular. “ Mann’s schemes,” sa3\s the aiillior, 
“is tlie nearest and only approach to a work- 
able socialism that has been tried in our race, 
and tliat succeeded for thousands of years. 
So much so is this the case that, indeed, all 

civilisations have perforce conformed to 

it in general outline, however much differing 
in minor details ; and where and when they 
have not so conformed, have not only failed 
to make iinpiovcment, but have suffered 
decay,” “ Society at the present time ” says 
^Irs. BesatU in the introduction, “ is at a dead- 
lock, unable to go forward into the future 
without finding solutions for tlie problems 
of our time.” “His ( Mann’s ) she 

holds, “cannot be followed blindly in an age 
so far removed from that in which He spoke ; 
but His ideas contain all the needed solu- 
tions,” and these have to be applied to 
modern conditions. “The present volume .'s 
an attempt to suggest a few adaptations,” 
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Thff onpjfn of the book was a series of lec- 
tiiics (Icliveicil by llic anllior Jit liic Aiiiuuil 
Convent ioii of liie Tlicosopliical Sucicty, 
held at Benares in Dvceinber 1909. The 
tu|)ics an- : — (i) I'lie ronniliition of MaiinVs 
Code of Life, ( ii ) Tlie World-Process and 
the Pniblt.nis of Life, ( iii ) The Pmblenis of 
Education, and ( iv) Tlie Problems of Family- 
Life and Economics of Government and of 
Rcli;4ion. To elucidate the points at issue, 
a free rendering of the anlhoi iiies quoted in 
the footnotes in tlieir original, are »ivcn in 
the body of the book. The fund of scholar- 
ship and thou^Jit that IVIr. HiiMj^avan Das 
has brought to bear upon this interpretation 
of the time-honoured ('odes of Mann in the 
light of Theosophy will best be profiteer and 
valued by those who hold to the Theoso- 
phical views. But the lay reader will find 
in it much to interest and benefit him, though 
he may not agree with the thoughtful author 
in many of his deductions and suggestions. 

In the two concluding pages we read this 
dedication, “ This work is inscribed to A. B. 
My M«)llier, — physical in past lives, super- 
physical in this — by whose wish it was 
composed,” and a poem in five verses each of 
which ends ^Yitll “ Mother mine, 0 mother 
mine.” 

The Hindu Musical Scale and the 
Twenty-two Shrutees. liy Krishnaji 
Brdlal Deval, Retired Deputy Collector. 
Fiiblislied by the author at Poona. Size 
S%"xS}i". rp. viii-b49. 

To a Hindu, music is not only an art and a 
science but a part of religion, and as such 
was most assiduously practised and devel- 
oped almost to a state of perfection by the 
Aryan Rishis. But it is a matter of deep 
regret that being treated with scanty respect 
. and lack of encouragement, it is a dying art 
. nowadays. Hence we i.ail the above treatise 
fti (i timely publication from the pen of 


an amateur who has evidently taken great 
pains to study the Science of Hindu Music 
with an eye to coirectiiess and accuracy, and 
proves with what wonderful mathematical 
precision the Hindu scales of music were 
formulated. After comparing the laws of 
musical sounds according to old Hindu 
authorities and modern Western Scientists, 
the author ingeniously shows how tlie seven 
principal notes of the Hindu scale have 
evolved from the simple rules laid down by the 
old authorities, and inserts 1 5 minor notes in 
between them, thus making up 22 — the recog- 
nised Shrutees of the Hindu Musical Scale. 
“ A Shrutee^" Mr. Deval points out in con- 
clusion, is not a 7/;//Vof measurement but 

it is an interval lying between any two consec- 
utive notes, and as such is liable to be 
subdivided into as many smaller intervals as 
there may be modifications of tones.” The 
four tables which accompany the book are 
full of interesting information. The author 
advises the use of the Diachord, of which lie 
suggests a simple pattern, in playing on 
instruments, and warns ns against the use of 
the instruments of the harmonium family, 
as they arc based on the European Temperate 
Scale which is admitted by Western musi- 
cians even to be a defective scale. We hope tlie 
brochure will go a long way towards awaken- 
ing in our country men the sense of the iinpoi t- 
ance of rejuvenating an art which vibrates the 
innermost chord of the heart as nothing 
else can do. 

Magnetic Aura or Personal Magnetism 
By Prof. S. V. Raghavachary, C. L. D., 
D. P. sc. With an introductory Paper on 
The Occult Significance of Personal 
Magnetism by Swami A. P. Mukeiji. 
Piiblislicd by The Latent Light Culture, 
Tinnevelly. Size X " Pp.vi+ 49 . 

"The aim and object of human nature, 
remarks the author in the Chapter on Self 
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Control,' “is the acquisition of success and 
fo7ver,'* which he explains as “the ability to 
attract, persuade and iiiilucnce or control his 
fellow-creatures.” We are sorry we do not 
liold liumanity so low as that. The higher 
Hindu Scriptures do not advocate the 
practice of Self-control for such mundane 
ends, and we should stiongly protest against 
the importation of any Western materialistic 
trash like that within the sacred precincts 
of our religion. 

The prescriptions of the “exercises” in 
Chapter V. on The Way of Masleiy, are apt 
illustrations proving how the sublime is often 
made ludicrous and ridiculous when put 
forward by irresponsible men, against whom 
the Professor warns the would-be initiate into 
his occult mysteries, who being a “changed 
person " after the completion of “ all the 
exercises “( numbering 3, which by the way 
are but variations of the Delsarte system ), 
will be full of “ magnetic charm which no one 
can resist,” and who will be “more or Ic'ss a 
hattcfy ever radiating a subtle current wiiich 
draws the whole attention of the world”! 
How we wish that “Personal Magnetism,” 
“the name given to the Universe-force mani- 
fested in human life” were so cheap and easy 
of attainment. 

Mnkeiji Swami concludes his introduc- 
tion — win’ch by-thc-byc teems with big black 
types and big capital letters which prac- 
tically serve no other purpose but tiling 
the reader's eye-sight, — by advising those who 
will ask him “ impatiently,” “But liow shall 
I express the Higher Self,” to “ Read, mark 
and inwardly digest the instructions em- 
bodied in the book ” Tliough wc fail to 

be so sanguine as Swami Mukeiji, we must 
.admit that this pamphlet contains sonic 
sound advice to weak and fccble-miiulcd 
persons who think that their life is a hope- 
less failure, 
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GLIMPSES' 

Mind and soul and body— this trinity called 
person — resteth on union like three sticks (standing 
with one anollier's support ). Upon that (Irinily) 
everyiliing rests. I'hat is also called Purusha or 
Being. — Charaka. 

To worship riglitly is to love each other. 

Each smile a h) niii, each kindly deed a prayer. 

— Wliittier, 

e 

Yet do ihy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day ; 

And if denied the victor's meed, 

Thou shall not lack the toiler’s pay. 

’ -Ibid. 

e 

Even though you perform sacrifice with your 
bones and flesh for fuel, and kindle and burn 
yellow the sacrificial flame therewith, unless your 
heart melt with love and compassion, you cannot 
attain the golden gem — the blissful Lord, 

— Gems from Tirumantram. 

e 

What is offered to the fixed Deity in a temple of 
brick and tnoilnr will not benefit the walking 
temples (Saints) ; but what is offered to the walking 
temples ( Saints ) will go to the Lord Himself in 
the temple. — Ibid. 

e 

Forenoon, and allernoon, and night; — Forenoon, 
And afiernoon, and night ; Forenoon, and — what ? 
The empty seng repeals itself. No more ? 

Yea. that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 
Tills afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And lime is conquered, and thy crown is won. 

-E. R. Sill. 

e 

Great Sun-god ! Continue to give us your light 
that the leave.*? and grass may grow so that our cat- 
tle will increase and our childrcMi may live to be old. 

Our mother ! (the Moon), give us sleep that we 
may rise again like our failier (the Sun). May our 
lives be strong and may our hearts feel good to- 
wards our white bruiliers, as we are all your 
v'hildren.— A hymn of the Red Ihdian!i. 
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GLEANINGS 

If only every man understands that he not only 
has no right but has no power to arrange the life 
of others, and that the business of each man is 
simply to arrange his own life in accord with the 
supreme rcligiuiis law revealc<i to him — then the 
painful, bestial organisation of life — so incompat- 
ible wiili the demands of our souls — of all the 
so-called Clirisiian peoples which is now becoming 
worse, will vanisii of itself. — Tolstoy. 

Says Mr. Andrew Carnegie in his book Prob- 
lems of To-day *' : — “ None of the professions 
regard great wealth as the chief prize. Its acquisi- 
tion is not their aim.... The inventor, the architect^ 
the engineer, and the scientist all have nobler re- 
wards before them than riches. Only a modest 
competence is the reasonable expectation of all 
these classes. The great teachers of their fellows, 
the presidents and professors of our seats of learn- 
ing, and tile teachers of our common schools — 
what thought have they of bowing before the vulgar 
idol of wealth ? Our poets, authors, .statesmen, 
the very liighcst types of humanity, are above the 
allurements of money-making. These know of 
higher satisfactions and nobler lives than those of 
the mere millionaire. Having their nobler mis- 
sions, they have no time to waste accumulating 
dross. 

“All these men are quite right, for beyond a 
competence for old-age, which need not be great 
and may be very small, wealth lessens rather than 
increases human happiness. Millionaires who 
laugh are rare. The deplorable family quarrels 
which so often afflict the rich generally have their 
rise in sordid differences about money. The most 
miserable of men, as old-age approaches, arc 
those who have made money-making their god; 
like flies bound to the wheel, these unfortunates 
fondly believed they were really driving it, only to 
find when tired and craving rest that it is im- 
possible for them to get off, and they arc lost — 
plenty to retire upon but notliing to retire to, and 
so they end as they began, striving to add to their 
useless hoards, passing into nothingness, leaving 
their money behind for In. .rs Uj quarrel over, only 

because they cannot take it with them — a mel n* 


choly end much less enviable than that of their 
poorer fellows. 

“ Wealth confers no fame, although it may buy 
titles where such prevail. Nor are the memories- 
of millionaires as a class fondly cherished. It is a 
low and vulgar ambition to amass money, w'hich- 
should always be the slave, never the master of 

No such nature as tha-t which has filled Europe* 
with millions of armed men, here eager for con- 
quest, there for revenge — no such nature as that 
which prompts the nations called Christian to vie 
with one anotlier in filibustering expeditions all 
over the world regardless of the claims of aborig- 
ines, while their tens of thousands of the mission- 
aries of the religion of love look on approvingly — 
no such nature as that which in dealing with 
weaker races goes beyond the primitive rule of life 
for life and for one life takes many lives — no such- 
nature, I say, can by any device be framed into a 

harmonious Community. — Herbert Spencer. 

« 

« « 

To encourage the disheartened ones who were 
envious and weary, William Moody once told tha 
following stimulating story : ' A king went into his 
garden one morning and found everything wither- 
ing and dying. He asked an oak that stood near 
the gate what the trouble was. He found that it 
was sick of life and determined to die, because it 
was not tail and beautiful like the pine ; the pine 
was out of heart because it could not bear grapes 
like the vine ; the vine was going to throw its life 
away because it could not stand erect and have as 
fine fruit as the pomegranate; and so on through- 
out the garden. Coming to the heart s-case, the 
king found its bright face uplifted, as full of cheer- 
fulness as ever. Said the king : “ Well, heart’s- 
case, 1 am glad to find one brave little flower in 
this genera] discouragement and dying. You 
don’t seem one hit disheartened.” “No, your 
majesty. 1 know 1 am of small account, but 1 
concluded that you wanted a heart’s-ease when 
you planted me. If you had wanted an oak, or a 
pine, or a vine, or a pomegranate you would have 
set one out. So 1 am bound to be the best hearfs- 
easc that ever can.” ' Surely others besides the 
king may find heart’s-case in this simple little 
allegory.— “Light,” London, Aug. 13, 1910. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(culled and condensed from various sources) 

Sister Avabamia writes us to say that she will 
sail for I<ndia probably in the last week of Septem- 
ber via Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, and will 
deliver a series of lectures, in different cities during 
her sojourn in India, beginning at Madras from 
November next. 

Captain Diamond, hale and hearty at it4> p^tid 
his last doctor's bill 90 years ago ! The only re- 
cent trouble in his life came at the age of 112, 
when his 120-year-old sweetheart died before their 
marriage could be consummated, ('aptain Dia- 
mond is still able to run, jump, and kick as high 
as his head." 

FiFTY-TnuBE lives were sacrificed to aviation in 
1910, and of these casiialiiies nine occurred on the 
thirteenth of a month : one on May 13, five on July 
13, and ihrec'on November 13. A census taken in 
France stales that on November 15 there were 501 
men and women devoting their lives to aviation. 
I’lirec years ago there were lint four — the Wrights, 
Farman, and Saiitos-Dumont. 

“I have discovered that the water of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna is hostile to the growth of the 
cholera microbe, not only owing to the absence of 
food materials, but also owing to tlie actual pres- 
ence of an antiseptic that lias the power of destroy- 
ing this microbe. At present I can make no sug- 
gestion as to the origin of this mysterious antisep- 
tic." — Mr. E. N. Hcnkin in " The Cause and 
Prevention of Cholera." 

In “The Japanese Empire and Its Economic Con- 
ditions," translated from the French of M. Joseph 
D’Autremer (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net ), we have a most 
acute and reasoned study of that “ picturesque " 
people whom it has been so long the fashion to 
exploit in breathless adjectives. For this author it 
is only '' the elect " of Japan who are transformed 
at all in accordance with Western ideas. The mass 
of the population has remained, In his opinion, 
exactly what it was half a century ago. 


The invention of Mr. Hans Von Kramer, to 
which he has given the name of Uailophone, will 
have important results in the working of our rail- 
ways. lie has just completed the first permanent 
installation of his system of telephony, by which It 
is possible to speak from a railway carriage, 
whether it be stationary or in rapid motion. This 
was opened by Miss Marie Corelli at Stratford-on- 
Avon on the 2oth. of April last. Messages were 
sent to and fro between the moving train and the 
large marquee which had been erected for the 
accommodation of the guests on that occasion, and 
every word was heard with absolute clearness. 

Rhythmic lircathing takes away fatigue whether 
physical or mental ; it is calming and eiiligiitening 
in its elTect • it awakens and strengthens psychic 
power; if the spirit be depressed, relief is immediate- 
ly afforded by it. I know nothing so soothing, and 
at the same lime so invigorating, as scientific, 
rhythmic breathing, conscientiously practised ac- 
cording to the laws laid down by tbc Swami 
Vivekananda, in his Icrtiires on the Yoga philos- 
ophy. People will never luulei stand or believe this, 
until they patiently and porsevoringly practise it 
and discover for thcmKclves its incsiimable value. 

—Carry Fanner, in “ Bibby's Annual." 

A correspondent writes to a contemporary 
There has been a marked progress in the civili- 
sation and education of the people of Nepal since 
Maharaja Jung Bahadur Singh, the Prime Mini.sier, 
returned from England. F.diicatiunal establisli- 
nieiUs and buildings iiavc been springing into exist- 
ence by leaps and bounds in every part of the 
kingdom. Fresh bands of Bengalis have been im- 
migrating from their homes and making their 
selllemenls in Nepal and no doubt the greater part 
of the Nepalese reformation and creation of the 
taste for literature of these fierce and rude people 
is due to the efforts and exceptional mental apti- 
tude of the Bengalis, who, as some English sivant 
has said are mental heroes. The Bengalis have 
also introduced the art of singing and dancing into 
the country and have so far won their affection and 
admiration that the Nepalese look upon them with 
an eye full of reverence and respect and are alwaya 
ready to go through fire and water for their sake. 
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A VERY large and interested audience heard 
Sister Avabamia, on iier farewell visit to New 
Zealand, lecture at the Victoria Mall, on "Vedanta 
and Its Teaching.** la the cjjim .'- e of lu-r lecture 
fihe said: — You find Vedanta in the iiibic, in the 
Koran, in •Spiritualism, in Tlieosophy, and the 
various cults and teachings. Its ideas and pre- 
cepts have crept into every lileratme. Vetlanta 
cannot be learned from books, but through daily 
application of its i,le.'i<% and princijdes. 'i'licre is 
not another leac hiiig so liberal or tolerant. It in- 
sists upon the Golden Rule. It does not draw a 
line between man an«l man ; when a person docs so 
he is a poor siiugfiling sonl. Tlor ks open the door 
to solving problems, but to rcalipc tlie beauty of 
Vedanta and its teaching yon must put it into 
daily practice. Swanii Vivekananda told his stu- 
dents not to go out and tell the world that they 
were Vedantins because they had siiulied with him, 
but to live Vedanta. Its cliaraciciistic features arc 
universality, practicality, im])ersonaIiiy. and ration- 
ality. No religion 1ms shown the path by which 
man may ailain to Goil-con.scioiisness in so clear, 
rational, and practical a way as Vetlanta. It 
antagonises with none, but hartnunises with all. It 
is in strict accord with the conclusions of science, 
preaches the doctrine of evolution, accepts the 
teaching of ail the great spiiitiial teachers of the 
woild, and leaves looni for those w'ho arc vet to 
come for the good of tl-e uplifting of humanity. 
Kairowncs^, bigotry and intoloiauce viinish for 
ever when Vedaula is jMacti.-ied. 

S.\TTABai.a Dkvi, tlie famous Hindu musician 
of India, who is a young Brahman l.uly oI a noble 
family from Bengal, gave an illuslruted lecture on 
Hindu Music in the Ciinegie Mail, at New York, 
U. S. A., before a crowde<l meeting of the le:i<ling 
musicians of America. '1 he chaii was occupied by 
Dr. C. A. Wheeler, a leading New York riiysician. 
Sat 3 'ab:ila Devi said in part as follows : — 

"India at various periods of history, has sub- 
stantially helped all the nations of the world in the 
acquisition of all that is good and great in hu- 
manity, particularly arts, science and religion. To- 
day lam concerned with but one of the.se sciences, 
namely Hindu Music f-s nlaj’ed on the Vina. The 
Vina is the oldest musical instrument known to hu- 
manity..:. The construction of the R'agihi l>.epaka 


Aya 

is such, that 1 could play variations upon its scale 
through time and eternky, and I would each time 
produce a new combination of notes in the same 
scale. This is the genius of Hindu Mii.siCj and nO 
wonder Hindus believe that their music is divine, 

de'JCeiuliMi from (iods .Such 'I’als or timings 

as Bialim.'i Till or Lachini Tal are known to Hindus 
only. Even European Professors of music here 
in America tried to set to nobition Kagini Mallar, 
as is played Ijy me on the Vina, and they gave up 

the attempt in despair Vina music has life, and 

I believe my Vina is as much alive as I am 

Any nation that is deprived of generosity — kind* 
ness, sym[):ilhy and love, will never develop the 

divinity of music I believe in thedivine powers 

of Hindu ]Musie, which means: “In the beginning 

wa.s the Word- -and the Word was with God.” 

In ancient India music was used for two purposes, 
the woi'-Iiip of the divinity and the curing of human 

ailments All Sanskrit text-books of music 

which 1 have studied ini’hiding Sangil Katnakar, 
Sangit Sar, •Sangit Paiij.it and Saiigit Damod.ir 
have reference to the ciiialive power the variinis 
scales and melodies possess in dififertnt ailments.” 

Snlyali.ila Devi finished her Iccluio by singing ii 
Bengali song. 

Dr. Wheeler, the President, then said in part as 
follows India is a land of mystery and wonders. 
Missionaiies often report to us that Hindus are 
heathens. 1 wi.-di that 1 was born in that land of 
healliens, that gave religion and music to tlai 

world We, .Americans and Euiopeans, often 

visit India. We biing b.'ick with us all sorts •>*' 
beads, pictures, (‘Id f.*>''sils, pebbles, copper (iods 
and curios, but we know absolutely nothing about 
the fine arts of the Orient. I think we are 
snpoificial and can not dive deep into the mysteriea 

of India and Egypt A ('ariiso or a Padarew'iki 

comes to the light of the world ihroiigli America. 
A few years ago a poor .starving Hindu monk 
came here. We acknowledged Ins worth at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and the whole world, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, hears of a 
great disciple, Swanii Vivekananda, of agreat Gii.Uf 

Ramnkrishna of Bengal f<Just as Italy knew 

not that it had a Caruso, till he came to Americaj 
perhaps India knows not that it possesses a 
S atyabala Devi.” • • 




The Only BshaniCiVe, All-Comprelijensivc, and Authorised Edition ever PublishMi* 


Comprising all his lkctitrrs, and discovrsrs Ac., delivered in Europe, America and India; All hw = ;■ 

WRITINGS IN PROSE AND POETRY, TOGETHER WITH TRANSLATIONS OK THOSE IN BENGALI AND SaNSKRIT; 
CONTERSATIONB, Dialogues AND interviews; HIS REPLIES TO ADDRESSES OP WELCOME; HlS sayings 

EPISTLES, — ORIGINAL 'AND TRANSLATED ; &C., &C. WlTH A BIOGRAPHY, GLOSSARY AND INDEX. V-i 

, ■■ .:-i 

Each Part has an excellent photogravure of Swamiji as frontispiece. 

About 250 pages in each Part. She x 7^". To be completed in Six Parts* 

Great care has been taken in procuring and utilisincr ail of Swamiji’s prophetic iitteranccSe 
No pains are spared to make the work a worthy and fitting memorial of the great Master. 

The First Part contains the Karma Yoga and Raja Yoga lectures (unabbreviated), and ' 
13 other discourses ; with an Introduction on “Our Master and His Message,” by the Sister 
Nivedita. The Second Part contains 34 lectures of Swamiji, dealing with Karma Yoga, Uhakti, 
Yoga, Raja Yoga, Sankhya Philosophy, and his lectures on jnana Yoga, (unabbreviated). 

The Third Part contains 3 new lectures on Jnana Yoga ; the book on Bhakti Yoga 
( comprising 20 chapters ); and Lectures From Colombo to Almora, (numbering 30). 

The Fourth Part contains the Addresses on Bhakti Yoga (unabbreviated) ; My! *7 
Master; the original writings in Prose and Poem — 1 (numbering 17 and 8 resf>ectively); and 
Translationof writings in Prose and Poem-- 1 {7 and 8 in number respectively, including 
Modern India); and also 1 1 stray lectures. It has two excellent pictures, one of Sri Rama-, 
krishna in Samadhi, and the other of Swam! Vivekananda. 

The Fifth Part contains 69 EpistleSf original and translated ; 10 Interviews ; Notes, 
from Lectures and Discourses (numbering 21); Questions and Answers; Conversations and ’ 
Dialogues (recorded by Disciples) — I (I — XV); Sayings and utterances — I; Original ' 
Writings — Prose and Poems — II (numbering 6 and 2 respectively); Translation of . 
Writings — Prose and Poems — 1 1 (continued) — The East and the West {complete). 

Among the subjects there are many which have never been published before in their . 
present form ; and in this connection we should especially call attention to “Thk East AND 
Til K West,” which occupies 50 pages in its unabbreviated form. With the in-, 

elusion of the portions hitherto left out untranslated, and of a portion newly-discovered among 
Swamiji’s pa^iers, the present work (a retranslation) is double in contents of any hitlierto piib-r. 
lished. This Part also contains 264 pages instead of 350, and besides a heautifnl picture of... 
Swamiji, two other excellent photogravures — one, of the Belur Math, and the other, of the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, — accompany this part. Tlie binding of the volume is also made 
better. The Fifth Part is ready for sale now* Please file your orders immediately. 

The Sixth Part will contain the rest of his Works, with a Biography, Glossary and Index. 
Contents of First Part* i. Addresses at the Parliament ok Religions (7 Addresses). 3.' 
Soul, God and Religion. 3. 'Phe Hindi; Religion. 4. KARMA YO(i.\ (8 lectures). 5. RAJA YOGA 
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Hindu Philosophic Thought. 13. Steps to Realisation. 14. Vedanta and Privilege. 15. Pkivilsgb, • 

Contents of Second Part* 1. Work and its Secret. 2. The Powers of the mind. 3. Hints ; 
ON Practical Spirituality. 4. Bhakti or Devotion, 5. JNANA YOGA : The Necessity of Religion. 

6. The Real Nature of Man. 7. Maya and Illusion. 8. Maya and thf. Kvoi.utiok of the Conception 
OF God. 9. Maya and Freedom. 10. The Absolute and Manifestation, i i. God in Kvkrvthing. 13. . 
Kbalisation. 13. Unity in Diversity. 14. The Freedom of the Soul. 15. The Cosmos: Thb Macro- 
losM. 16. Do: The Microcosm. 17. Immortality. 18. The Atman. 19. The Atman; Its Hondagx 
and Freedom. 30. The Real and the Apparent Man. 21. — 24. Practical Vedanta. Parts. 1 — IV. 35, . 
I'liK Way to the Realisation of a Universal Religion. 26. The Ideal of a Universal Religion. , 
The Open Secret. 28. The Way to Hlesskdkf.ss. 29. Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi. 30. The Soul . 
ND God. 31. Soul, Nature and God. 32. Cosmology. 33. A Study of the Sankhya Philosophy. 
Sanrhta and Vedanta. Contents of Third Part 

jnana YOGh — ( concluded ). 35. Unity The Goal or Religion. 36. The Fr« Soul. 37, 
One Exismres Appharino as Many. BHAKTI YOGA ( complete in so ciiaptert). LECTUR 19 
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IKDTA: 7 — 8. The Ramayxna. The Maharharata. 9. 'Phe Story of Jada Bharata. 10. The Story 
OF Peak LAD. ii. 1 ’he Great Teachers of the World. 12. On Lord Ruudha. 13. Christ, The ' 
Mbssf.nger. 14. ^IV jMA.S TER. 15. Indian Religious Thought. 16. 7 'iiB Basis for Psychic or 
Spiritual Research. 17. On Art in India. 18. Is India a Benighted Country? 19. WRITINGS — 

' PJtOSE AND POEMS — I : Is the Soul Immortal? 20. Reincarnation. 21. On Dr. Paul Dbussen. 
22. On Professor Max Muller. 23. Sketch of the Life ok Pavhari Baba. 24. Aryans .and 
'Tamiliaks. 25. The .Social C'onfkrknce .-Xddkess. 26. India's Message to the World: The 
' Syllabus. 27. Introduction. 28. Stray Remarks on Theosophy. 29. Reply to the Addhess of 
■THE Maharaja of Khetri : IxniA--TiiK I.axd of Rej.igion. 30. Reply to the Madras Address. 
31. A Mf.ssac;e of SYurfATHv ro a Friend. 32. What We Believe in. 33. Our Din v to the ]\Ia.ssks. 

34. Reply to the C'alcutta Ai>I)Re.ss. 35. 'Po My Brave Boys. 36. A Plan ok Work for India. 37. 
POEMS: Kali the Mother. 38. Angels Un.\w.\res. I — III. 39. To the Awakened India. 40. 
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PjRKSEiNT Social Problems. 52. PCiEMS : To a Friend. 53. 'Piif. Hymn ok Creation. 54. The 
Hymn of Samadiit. 55. A Hymn to the Divine Mother. 56. A Hymn to Shiva. 57. A Hymn to 
THE Divinity of Sri Ramakrishxa. 58. “And LetShyama Dance There 59. A Song 1 Sing to Thek. 

Contents of Fifth Part. 
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Future. 11. Ox 'mie Hounds of Hindulsm. NO'PES FRf)I\I l.KC’PURES AND DISCOURSES 12. 
..On Karma Yoga. 13. ( )n Fanatic ism. 14. Work is Wohshii*. 15. Work without ^Iotive. 16. 
Sadhanas OR Preparations 10 liiciiiKii Life. 17. 'Phe I.’osmos and iiie Self. 18. Who is a Real 
G uRi'? 19. On Art. 20. On L.vxiiUACiK. 21. The Sannyasin. 22. The Sannyasin and the Iioi.>;;- 
HOLDKR. 23. 'J'njs Kvils OF .Xdhikarivada. 24. Ox Bhakti Ychia. 25. Ishvara and Brahman. 26. On 
■ Jnana Yoga. 27. Wh.\t is the Cause of Ij.lusiux ? 28. Kvoi.ution. 29. Buddiilsm and Vedanta. 

30. On the Vedanta Philosophy. 31. 'Phe Law and Freedom. 32. 'Phk Goal and Methods of 
Rkalisaiion. OUKS'PIOX.S AND AXSWKKS 33. Di.scussion (\t the (iRADU.ATK Philosophical 
Society of Harvard Umveilsity, U. S. A.) 34. At the '1 we.ntikth C'kntuhy CTlub of Boston, U.S.A. 

35. At the Brooklyn F.tiih al Society, U. S. A. 36. Selections from tiik. IM — Diary. (.'ONVKR- 
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4^ — — From the Diary of a Disciple \ Sri Sarat C. Chakravarti^ It, ^1.)] 52. SAYINGS AND 
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I. Bondage. II The J. aw. 111 . The Absolute and the A'ciainment ok Fkf.edo.m. 54. The Hei.ur 
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HTwr «iTrfWh«Rn 

JCaika ilpa, 7 . in, i 


Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is reached. 

’^Smml Vieeleamnda, 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

REASONING AND REALISATION 


Master ( to M.) ; I do see that Being as 
a Reality before my very eyes I Why then 
should I reason P I do actually see that it 
is the Absolute Who hath become all things 
[about us; it is He Who appearedi as the 
finite soul and the phenomenal world I One 
must have an awakening of the spirit within 
to see this Reality, How long must one 
ri*ason or discriminate, saying, ‘Not this,’ 
’ Not this ’ I Why, so long as one is unable to 
see Him as the Reality, of course it would 
not do for him merely to say, ’ I have seen 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that it is 
He Who hath become all.’ Mere saying is 
not enough. By the Lord’s grace the spirit 
must be quickened. Spiritual awakening is 
followed by Samadhi. In this state one for* 
gets that one has a body; one loses all 
attachment to things of the world — ' Woman 
and Gold’; one likes no other words than 
those relating to God ; one is sorely troubled 
if called upon to listen to worldly matters. 

The spirit within being awakened, the 

!ttl{actcd horn ' liu Gospel ol Sri BomakrisluiA ’ by M, 


next step is the realisation of the Universal 
Spirit. It is the Spirit that can realise the 
Spirit. 

How long may the noise last that is pro* 
duced in a house where a feast is held, to 
which a large party is called f Why, so long 
as they have not commenced to cat. When 
dishes are served and the guests fall to, three* 
fourths of the noise is gone. Then the course 
of sweetmeats— the more they are dealt out, 
the more doth the noise subside ; when the 
turn Cometh for the curds ( the last course ) 
one only sound is heard, viz., ‘Soop-soop.* 
The feast over, the next thing for the guests 
to do is to go to sleep ! 

The nearer thou comest to God the less art 
thou disposed to question and reason. When 
thou comest up to Him, when thou bcholdcst 
Him as the Reality, — then all noise — all dis- 
putations arc at an end. Then it is the time 
for sleep, i. e., for enjoyment which cometh in 
Samadhi, in which one is in a state of com* 
QiHnioa with the Blessed Vision Divine, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


HERE comes a lime in the evolution of 
the individual when he recognises a 
prevailing continuity underlying all series of 
experiences, making them common so far as 
the purpose of life goes. This is the educa- 
tion of the soul. So the fulness of life must 
be judged by the variety and fulness of 
experience. Experience is the teacher. Ex- 
perience is life, and yet experience serves, 
ultimately, to teach the necessity of tran- 
scending all experience, because the soul can 
never be satisfied by experience. Experience 
is manifestation and the Within cannot be 
fully manifested. Eor this reason, religion 
and philosophy arc efforts turning the soul 
from experience, from manifestation, and im- 
pelling it towards a search for, and a study of 
its own innermost-ness. It is only the soul, in 
its most subjective life, that can satisfy its 
Self. This constant yearning to become, must 
end in Iking. The ceaseless struggle to express 
must end in the sensing of That beyond any 
expression. Becoming is a constant effort 
towards, but Being is the accomplishing of 
the end, the effort realised, the aspiration 
made visible, the objective yearning trans- 
formed into the subjective blending. 

The steel must run to the magnet and with 
the soul that profundity of Being, called 
the Lord or Nature, is the Magnet. The 
objective steel of soul must become one with 
the Magnet, which is the Lord. The stream 
must broaden and broaden until it becomes 
the waters of the sea. And this form of trans- 
formation is growth, positivencss, life to its 
completeness, not the stupefaction, the death 
of life as so many hold merging tne ooul into 
God to be. Nirvana is the realisation of the 
entire possibilities of soul, not the atrophy of 
possibilities. It is the manifestation of the 
soul beyond all lesser expression. It is the 


complete synthesis of life, apart from any 
difference in part. 

Now, more than ever, there is needed a full 
consciousness and understanding of religion. 
That must be perceived in a broader relation 
than hitherto. It must be extended beyond 
the tlieological interpretation. It must be 
seen to include all the possibilities of human 
realisation, so that religion may affect all 
forms of human endeavour. Sincerity of life 
and high purpose of will is tiie bottom rock 
of all religion. Whatever lends toward the 
evolution of Self, using the term relatively, is 
religion. Thus, the artisan is the priest and 
the .skive, the poet and the philosopher, the 
artist and the musician. In this perspective 
religion is seen to be the proper way of living, 
the highest expression of tho.se talents and 
faculties of mind and heart, that are cin- 
bryonically portent of the omniscience, omni- 
potence and omni-cxistcncc of man. 

If religion is anything, it is human. It is 
its humanity that imparts to it its divinity, 
That which is human must be sensed as divine. 
The ideals of humanity have dominated I Ik' 
religious concept. The activities of hiim.in 
life have builded themselves into the subjetl' 
matter of the philosopher. The human he:nt, 
idealised as the ideal itself, has mirrored it- 
self everywhere, in art and literature, in history 
and philosophy, in poetry and in rcligi/to. 
Thus regarded, religion, embraces all and ll)C 
definition of religion is the art of living up 
to the highest level of expression possible to 
the soul. 

The very fact that everything is human 
should be a spur to further efi'ort. There is 
every fact in favour of man, because out oft lie 
heart and mind of man his own vision of tiod 
has come. No God ever descended from the 
heights to tell man He existed, but the reach- 
ing out of the soul of man itself has touched 
aud realised these glorious truths. 




VEDANTA AND THE WEST 

( Conimued from pai^^ /.;j. ) 


LIT all tins preceding discussion is to 
make us realise that philosophy is 
quite a real thing. That it is not and could 
never be a vague thing, or an illusion. In 
other words, it is as natural to philosophise as 
it is to do any other natural thing. Let us 
brush aside the term philosophy and in its 
stead say, that man is always trying to ex- 
plain himself, to know himself, and to nullify 
the influence of things external as compared 
with the realisation of his own existence, 
briefly stated, philosophy is that mode of 
conscious activity which makes man place a 
larger degree of imporlance upon the (]reat 
I’liscen Self; which makes it possible to per- 
ceive the psychical and physical universe, 
rather than the world of the mind and of the 
senses. 

In the Orient, philosophy has been divested 
of its gray and undefined outlines and 
through the glowing desire on the part of man 
lias touched the Thing concerning which the 
mind thought. In the Orient, philosophy is a 
passion and we must understand this phase 
before \vc can proceed any further. 

Anything which enters the domain of the 
pliysical or mental consciousness is a real, an 
indisputable fact. Consciousness is the 
Mii)reme fact. The moods which conscious- 
iKss employs arc known distinctively as the 
physical and the psychical, as matter and mind, 
as thought and feeling on the op.e hand, and 
as the objects of tliought and feeling on the 
other hand. Now the ancient Rishi of Arya- 
varla perceived that to classify and continue 
to classify the separate phenomena, either of 
tnind or matter, cither of the physical or the 
psychical, was an endless task, for conscious- 
ness is ever coming into newer relations. The 
fclations of consciousness are infinite in niim- 
^ and infinitely complex and will continue 


to become more so in tlie future. The ancient 
Rishi knew that however informed he might 
become with regard to the phenomena of life, 
he could never explain life itself. It was life 
which he was trying to explain. It was the 
meaning of life which he was attempting to 
explore and eventually believed he did ex- 
plore. He was concerned with consciousness, 
not with the phenomena with which con- 
sciousness is concerned. On the other hand, 
the Western philosopher has been concerned 
for the most part with the classification of 
external things, of physical and psychical 
phciiomena rather tliaii with the free con- 
sciousness manifesting in relation to these 
phenomena. In this distinction lies the first 
difference between the East and the W'est, 
The East is concerned with the Soul or the 
Ultimate Meaning of Man. The West is 
concerned with the details and with tlie 
phenomena of life. The Orient is the world of 
philosophy and the Occident is the world of 
Science. 

If consciousness is the all-absorbing fact, 
then it is consciousness with which v;o should 
be most concerned. If the innci processes of 
life are the valuable and explanatory pro- 
cesses, then it is with the inner conscious- 
ness that we must deal. 

Tint in the W'est philosophy has been moK'^ 
of a theoretical than a conscious fact. It has 
never been elevated to the dignity of a 
religion. In the West religion and philosophy, 
have rarely been identified. In the W est 
philosophy,tliat is, strict, scientific philosophy, 
has been the constant death-kncll of all reli- 
gion. It is philosophy, say men even of our 
modern day, which shall give us the truth, — 
and by truth they mean an abstract formula 
of thought, not a system whicii sliall be more 
to the heart than to the mind of man. W« 
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must remember that unless ideas are able to 
awaken emotions they have only a relative 
value. Philosophy must give birth to reli- 
gion ; otherwise it has no ultimate value. 

The psycliical man is the real man. It is 
the psychical man of whom wc are conscious. 
There can be ‘no unreservedly real physical 
man. All that wc know of life is its psychical 
aspect, so far, at least, as we ourselves are 
concerned. It is our sensations which spell 
matter and ^thought to us. Once casting 
aside the thought that there Is neither thought 
nor matter dissociated from consciousness we 
shall have gone a long way towards the un- 
ravelling of the 4 burdensome and ever re- 
curring problems of philosophical inquiry. 

Life is psychical. There are no physical 
senses. The senses are psychical potential- 
ities manifesting according to the distinct 
character of the impetus which calls forth the 
expression of consciousness. In order, how- 
ever, not to be too exclusive in the argument 
that life is psychical, or in other words, that 
life, as we understand it, exists only in 
and through our sensations, let us say that 
sensation, thought and matter arc but modes 
through which the force, which we have in- 
adequately called Life for lack of a more 
Inclusive term, manifests itself. We do not 
know what matter is ; we do not know what 
sensation is ; nor do we understand the 
nature of thought. We do realise, however, 
that all these things are, ultimately consid- 
ered, internal as compared with something 
objective or external. Tliat is, that the inner 
psychical factors which constitute Life as 
we interpret it are of absolute relations and 
that their secondary relations, or whatever 
might affect their secondary relations, are, if 
of any import, quite inferior, as compared 
with them. 

It is the internal or psychical moods with 
which we must acquaint ourselves. All else 
matters 1 ‘ihr. When wc once understand 
just \»ho aiicl what is meant by the psychical 


man the first premise in philosophy will have 
been established, and on it we can erect the 
highest emotional^ ethical and religious 
culture. 

Philosophy in the West has taken on an | 
objective character. That is, it is compara- 
tively physical, rather than metaphysical. 
This is due partially to the intensely object- 1 
ive life which the Western consciousness 
experiences and partially to the tendency of 
the Western mind to deal with the tangible, | 
rather than the psychical, to know the 
external rather than the subjective and the 
internal. Our philosophies are shaped 
after our ordinary lives. Environment may 
somewhat affect them, but not necessarily 
so. It was once asked of the Swaiiii 
Vivekananda as he delivered his address oii 
the Vedanta at Harvard University, whether 
the high flights of the Vedanta and the 
extensive metapl>ysical character of the 
Indian consciousness were not due to the | 
peculiarities of the climate of India, and he 
promptly replied that the climaxes of Iiultau 
idealism were thought out some several | 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

It requires no small adaptability on the 
part of the Western scholar to initiate him- 
self into the very consciousness of those 
minds which dreamed the Vedanta. The 
trouble has been that wc have attempted 
scrutinise the Vedanta with the bias, the 
prepossessions and the lenses of our Wester ii 
experience and thus have judged its outliM'-s^ 
influence and meaning unjustly and uiicrit' 
ically. Buddhism has suffered more than 
the Vedanta because the physicality oi 
Western thought caused many European am! 
American Buddhist critics to translate the 
Idealism of the great Gautama into the anti- 
thetical idealism of the West. In India and 
in all Indian thought the great watchword 
whether of life or thought is realisation ; ii- 
other words, “practical experience” ijs I*** 
surest criterion of truth. The subjective 
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or the thought side counts for but little ; the 
very deep meaning is the conscious v«'ilualion 
of the subjective side; the practical side is the 
objective side. 

rhilosophy, in the very nature of things, 
should lose all value when it approaches the 
purely theoretical and metaphysical side. 
In Western logic metaphysical quantities 
have little definite, little concrete reality. 
Metaphysics has even been condemned by 
those physiologists who are responsible, it 
may be indirectly, for the great tide of des- 
tructive materialism. Philosopliy in the West 
has been an outgrowth, particularly in the 
recent decades, of the scientific discovery. 
All the philosophers from Kant to the most 
modern thinker of our own day must base 
their h3q)othcscs upon scientific dogmas or 
hypotheses, according to the view-point. 


Instead of employing a metaph^^sical axiom, 
the philosophy of our day employs a physical 
axiom. Rut the truth is that Die metaph^'s- 
ical axiom lias quite the same value in 
logical evolution as llie physical axiom. Eor 
it is all speculation even when it comes to 
many of our most fuiulamcnlal theories. 

Philosopliy in the West has been objective, 
relalivel}' considered. Philosophy in the East 
has been subjective, relatively considered. 
Philosophy in the Orient has quite practical 
relations ; in the Occident it has had purely 
technical and academic values and, therefore, 
relations. In the East it was inseparably 
connected with the entire emotional conscious- 
ness of man ; in the W'est it has had only an 
accidental and an Inconsequential relation to 
consciousness in any of its intense activities. 

F. J. Alexanpeu. 


WESTERN ETIQUETTE iN RELATION TO EASTERN NEEDS-II 
( Continued from page ) 


TN the West, just as in the East, the 
^ mother puts herself last. Site gives food 
to all others first, and only when each has 
been served, she helps herself, and begins to 
eat. Quietly and unobtrusively, she thinks of 
the comfort and happiness of every guest, and, 
as if she did it for her own enjoyment, devotes 
liersclf to the least attractive, who is apt to be 
neglected. But there is this difTcrence be- 
tween East and West. In the West, there is 
a part laid out for the hostess to fill, in which 
the guest has the reciprocal duty of putting 
her first. It is with her first, and only |[after- 
ivards or in a secondary sense with one’s 
fellow-guests, that one shakes hands, on 
entering and departing. Persons of high 
breeding always single out their hostess 
for these attentions first and foremost. She 
itauds aside, in a doorway, for the guest to 


pass before her, and the guest’s liighcst duty 
is immediate obedience. She lends her at- 
tention to s’jcli conversation as she can for- 
ward, whether she is really enjoying it or not. 
Or she uses her authority to secure private 
opportunities for such visitors as have some- 
thing of importance to discuss U'te-a'it te, She 
is the universal confidante, the kindiy provi- 
dence. It is true that in going in to dinner 
she reserves to herself the most important of 
the men-guests, while her husband takes in 
the principal woman. But this is an exercise 
of responsibility, the conferring of an honour. 
It is not to be understood as taking the best 
for herself. Infinite tact, unfailing sweetness, 
and a silent and hidden unselfishness are 
demanded of the hostess in Europe or 
America, as surely as of the ^mother, in 
India. 
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On the Ollier hand, when she stands, no 
man must remain seated. Even when, at the 
end of dinner, with a look at the chief woman- 
guest, slie rises and leads the way to t!ie 
drawing-room, for the cosy moments of chat 
together, even tlicn, all the men stand, and 
one or other goes to the door to open it, while 
she stands there, and wails for her guests to 
pass through it. Only when the women have 
left the room, may the men fall into attitudes 
of ease, over their dessert. In all this, wc 
see the expression, in a different form, of 
ideas and feelings that arc common to India 
and to hrance. The etiquette of ICuropc may 
be more statel}*, but that of India demands 
to the full as much refinement of the heart. 
On the other hand, it is probably necessary 
that our boys should learn always, in Western 
society, to treat woman as queen, rather than 
as mother, while it is for her, the queen, to 
treat them, if she will, as if they were her 
sons. It is hard for an Indian youth to 
realise that no inatlcr how kind some older 
woman’s treatment of him may be, he must 
never permit himself to lounge or slouch be- 
fore her, but must hold himself, whether 
silling C)r standing, with military smartness, 
conceaK.d b\’ that air of nnconsciousncss 
which lie will observe in the older men of 


breeding whom he may meet. It is difficult 
fur an Indian boy to believe that when a 
woman rises, he must stand ; that when she 
wants ta pass through a doorway, he must 
open and hold it for her ; that he must never 
smoke in the presence of a Western, any more 
than of an Eastern^ woman ; that he must 
restrain his language before women, using 
only words of refinement and reserve ; and 
above all, that all this siiows no lack of kindli- 
ness or even intimacy, but is regarded as the 
self-respect that stamps the man himself. It 
is the manliness due to his ov/i\ manhood. 

In the West, the civic ideal dominates even 
the home. The words “ She is my Mother ! 
Why should I be polite?” are incomprehen- 
sible to the Eiiroi)can mind. What? it re- 
plies. Do you desire to be to your 

mother ? On the other hand, there is a sweet- 
ness in the East, and a closeness of intimacy, 
to w hich the West never attains. To this 
sw'cetncss and closeness, w’ords of formality 
seem a rupture. They hurt the souls that are 
at one, as if they made a distance between 
them. Between ideals so different, and both 
so true, w’ho could be wise enough to clioose? 
Perhaps our highest opportunity lies in ap- 
prehending both, and in passing from one to- 
the other, w'ithout consciousness or thought* 




OUR NATIONAL FE.STIVALS 


yfROM an unknown past India has been 
^ Ihc perennial fountain from which 
sj)iritual knowledge lias been sucked by other 
nations. Of all countries India was the first 
to dispel the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition from other lands by carrying the 
torchlight of spiritualit3^ Here lay the past 
gloiy of India and its future regeneration 
also lies solely in spirituality. But with the 
puihuil after materialism, it is gradually dis- 
appeaiing Iroin our land. It should be clearly 
uudcrslood that if materialism should take 


the place of spirituality, India can never hope 
for her regeneration, which is the cherished 
object of all her earnest and loyal children. 

Every nation on earth has a particular ideal 
round which its social customs grow and 
which is the very keystone of the national 
edifice. In the West this ideal is political 
freedom, which every intelligent reader of 
European history fincls out to be the motive 
force in all that the Western people devote 
themselves to. But that is not the vital point 
with regard to ladia, The heart-beats of this 
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ancient inotlierland of civilisation can be felt 
only in Religion, in spirituality. Whatever 
lias been of abiding influence in moulding 
lier national well-being, has been achieved 
Ihrough Religion. Stop her from living and 
moving and having her being in Religion, and 
she will be at her death-gasp. 

This being the case, it is but natural that 
her ceremonies and festivals too will partake 
of this peculiar trait of the Indian soil, that 
they too will be more or less permeated and 
controlled by religious thoughts and ideals. 
And it is owing to this that to us our 
festivals and celebrations play so important 
a part in an all-round development of the 
nation. Those whose minds have been 
warped by inveterate materialism, may ques- 
tion the significance and usefulness of our 
festivals in which they see nothing but idle 
waste of lime and money, — but they ought at 
least to consider what a lasting and natural 
bond of fellow-feeling and unity is created 
thereby among the people throughout the 
length and breadth of the couiitiy, drowning 
their petty worries in a tidal wave of serene 
and innocent hilarity that moves all souls 
alike. It is 011 these occasions that the rich 
can mix with the poor, the philosopher may 
shake hands with the simple rustic, on the 
common platform of feelings. Thus, besides 
making us forget the dull present, an<l foster- 
ing wide sympathies, our national festivals 
bear to us the message of universal brother- 
hood, in an unmistakable and forceful, though 
simple, way. And as for their far-rciiching 
religious significance, it is beyond the nar- 
row pale of the arithmetic of gain and loss. 
There are a thousand little national traits 
which, though escaping superficial observa- 
tion, arc revealed on these joyous occasions, 
when people rid themselves for a time of the 
many rigid restrictions and modes of customs 
and usages of their everyday life. Moreover, 
these are the occasions when people turn 
their thoughts to make their less fortunate 
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fcllowmcn feel happy, through service and 
love. Let us lake up the lJusseia or Nava- 
ratri festival as a type of llicse festivals. 

It is with a gladdened heart that every 
Hindu thinks upon this festival — a festival 
that is held in great reverence and elicits 
greater warmth and enthusiasm than many 
others. It may jn.stly be termed l/tc national 
festival of the Hindus, as ("hrislmas is of the 
Christians. It coinnicinorates, originally, the 
victory of the Goddess Hnrga, the Motlicr 
of the Universe, over the Asnra — Mahisha — 
the incarnation of Evil, the Ij rant and op- 
pressor of the whole world. It brings home 
the hope and consolation in evciy Hindu 
heart, that the Divine Afollicr is ever ready 
to destroy all evil and protect and bless Her 
children who take refurje in Her in woe 
and adversity. Naturally the festival gained 
popularity in the course of time, and it was 
Sri Uamachandra who cclebrntefi this festival 
in the form of the Worship cf .^^{)tllcr Dnrga, 
in commemoration of the victory achieved by 
him, throngli Her grace and blessing, over 
Kavana, the mighty Rakshasa King of Lanka. 
It is a festival whicli if ol^sorved with devo- 
tion will doubt less arouse in us, in moic 
ways than one, the noblest ideals and the 
purest religious sentiments. 

At the advent of the month of Ashvin 
(Sept. — Oct.), the time for : its celebration, 
every Hindu home, whether of the rich 
the poor, is made to put on a lively appear- 
ance, and even little boys and girls share tlie 
universal joy in their own way. Tlie walls 
of houses, in many places, are covered with 
various kinds of artistic paintings mostly 
done by women. Thi^: furnishes a clear 
testimony to the artistic taste of the Hindu 
women, which shows itself equally at its best 
in the faultless and charming manner in 
which the offerings are presented before the 
Gocldes.s. During our festivals, moreover, the 
bonds of rigorous social custom are loosened 
and Hindu women enjoy a freedom, in going 
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about to tlicir friends* and neigliboiirs’ homes 
to see the or help in the household 

works connected witli the Pnja and the feasts. 

On the Sarasvati Piija day, the religious 
books in the famil}^ are placed on a consecrated 
spot and arc worshipped with due respect. 
This is a true Hindu rite, for accoixlihg to 
our conception, Sarasvati is the Goddess of 
learning and the books being the symbol of 
knowledge stand for the Goddess. As Sri 
Ramakrishna and other saints before him 
have said, “ The Scripture, the Lover of God 
and the Lord are one,’* 

In this way it can be shown that each of 
our festivals and Puja celebrations has a 
signiHcancc vitally connected with our na« 
tional ideals, and is performed with the 
ol)jcct of giving a lift to our mind and a 
breadth to our heart, and is thus a source of 
strengthening our faith in the loving provi- 
dence of the Almighty, The details of wor- 
ship and the lofty principles which underlie 
the ceremonies, arc matters of deep interest 
to the devotee and the philosopher. And 
though the masses may not comprehend 
them in their subtle aspects, what right have 
we to overthrow their simple faith and 
spirit of devotion by our so-called superior 
wisdom, not to speak of depriving them of 
these opportunities of drowning their everyday 
cares and troubles in a few days* festivities ? 
And is it not a fact that from among the masses 
liavc sprung from time to time the greatest 
saints and men of realisation ? One special 
feature of Hinduism is that its systems are 
comprehensive and clastic enough to fit 
people of all denominations, and as such it is 
only meet that our festivals should occupy 
an important place in its wise economy. 
Hinduism, like a gentle mother, takes the 
child-soul by the hand, leads it up step by 
step so that the little may gradually lose it- 
self in the great, the trivial in the majestic, 
the transient in the eternal. Our national 
festivals arc some of these steps. 

V, Sesiiagiri Rao. 


forward 

A thousand creeds and battle-cries, 

A thousand warring social-schemes. 

A thousand new moralities, 

And twenty thousand thousand dreams ; 

” Each on his own anarchic way 
From the old order breaking free,—* 

Our ruined world desires,’* you say, 

" Licence, once more, not Liberty.” 

Blit ah, beneath the wind-whipt foam 
When storm and change are on the deep, 

How quietly the tides come home, 

And how the depths of sea-shine sleep I 

And we that march towards a goal, 
Destroying, only to fulfil 

The law, the law of that great soul 
Which moves beneath your alien will. 

We that like focmen meet the past 
Because we bring the future, know 

We only fight to achieve at last 
A great re-union with our foe ; 

Re-union in the truths that stand 
When all our wars are rolled away, 

Re- union of the heart and hand 

And of the prayers wherewith we pray ; 

Rc-iiiiion in the common needs, 

The common strivings of mankind ; 

Rc-union of our warring creeds 

In the one God that dwells behind* 

Then — in that day — we shall not meet 
Wrong with new wrong, but right with right J 

Our faith shall make your faith complete 
When our battalions rc-unite* 

Forward ! — what use in idle words ?— 
Forward, O warriors of the soul ! 

There will be breaking up of swords 
When that new morning makes us whole. 

— Alprrii Noyks, 

in 'The Saturday Westminster Gazette.’ 



TEJABINDUPANISHAT 

The Tcjabindupanishat is ihe last of the five Bindu Upanishads forming part of the Atharva 
Veda. It conceives the Supreme Atman dwelling in the heart of man, as the most subtle centre of 
effulgence, revealed only to Yogis by super-sensuous meditation. After stating the disciplines wliich the 
Truth-seeker must undergo in order to master that most diflicult, but only process of siiprenn: 
Realisation, the Tejahindu sets forth, in the highest philosophical conceptions, the nature of That which 
is to be meditated upon, and realised in essence, that is to say. Brahman, the Absolute, and points out in 
conclusion some of the disqualifications which the student must shun if he desires to be “ one of 
those who make the inaccessible accessible " and reach the Goal, the absolute freedom of the soul. 


^ ’sra: ii^n 

I. Om. (Now about ) the Kffulgent Point 
(a). It has its excellent meditation : Snper- 
innndane ( ^ ), sealed in the heart, ( attainable 
by ) the ihiava^ sakta and s^mbhava (methods) 

( ^* ) ; ( the meditation is ) gross, subtle as 
well as that which is transcendental ( d ). 

I. {a^TJu Effulgent Point: The in-dwcUing 
Alman is meant. Effulgent : Because of Its being 
the Light of lights, physical and spiritual, It illu- 
mines the whole Universe and dispels all darkness 
of the mind. denoting Its extreme subtle- 

ness ; hence It cannot he grasped by the mind 
which is not purified and concentrated. 

( ^ ) ^supermundane : Beyond the phenomenal. 

(f) The dnava {methods): These are the 

three ways of iniiialion inenlioiied in the Scriptures, 
'i he first, the dnava, is the ordinary mode in which 
the Guru communicates to liis disciple a mantram 
I a sacred formula, which the latter is called upon 
lu regularly repeat and meditate u|Jon), and ins- 
tincts him ill the ways of worship, posture and 
niedilation. The second, the sdkla, is much 
liigher and is imparted by perfected souls who by 
llieir own power can instil the higher spiritual 
* .jusciousness in the disciple without his having 
bad to go through any external inodc.s of woisliip 

10 attain to it. But the third, the sdmhhava, is the 
highest mode in wliich the grcale.st 'J eachers of 
immanily whose mercy knows no reason, raise the 
disciple at once lo the highest stage of Realisation. 

I d ) Gross transcendtnial — corresponding 

respectively to the above three modes of initiation. 
Transcendental, i. e., so subtle in its working liial 

11 ^.annoi be accounted for by human icasoning, 


5^ 5«Tt wiR gSRT ^ 

brar^rct bRWPat n 

n^ii 

2. Kven to the wise and the thoughtful 
this meditation is difTicult to perform, and 
difTiciiIt to attain, difficult to be cognisable 
and difficult to abide in, difficult to define 
and difficult to be crossed (a }, 

3. ( To attain that meditation one has to 
be ) abstentious in food (<i ), a master over 
anger, attachment and his passions ; ( one 
lias to be) free from the pairs of opposites (b\ 
devoid of egoism, free from hope, and free 
from possession ( ^ ). 

4. ( He should be ) one who makes that 
which is inaccessible accessible ( ^), one whose 
whole aim is lo serve the Guru and Wm 

2. (ii) Difficult to he crossed: Whose end is 
dillicull lo bo reached. 

(‘O ( 1 abstentious in food— e., to be 

moderate in food, and take only such as is good 
for his body anil conducive to mental purity. 

( b ) Pairs of opposites - viz., heat and cold, good 
and bad, pleasure and pain, success and failure. 

fc) E*ree from posscssmi —Aporigrohah: or it 
may mean, one who does not receive gifts. This 
non-receiving is one of the several kinds of yamas^ 
or mental restraints, niemioncd in the Yoga- 
Shastra by l*atanjali, for the ncijuiremem of inde- 
pendence and purity of llioiighi. 

.|. ( a ) ( lie should be ) one accessible — i. c.. 

he must be a person of indomitable energyan<l 
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sfifiir farsrmr gr^iRrlwn 
aiT f^scrawnii 

5*it»RW niM gr ^? q a: it IWI 

Brajaff WR Brung ll 

cause only ( ^ ). ( Saj»cs ) reach the three 

gates ( r ) ( to It ). ( Therefore) the Supreme 
Soul is said to have three resorts ( ei). 


PraEwf «ar n car u Tt fsiarwRC lien 

WR II 

^aTRvnaRmrp a^ ’ M i ^eiqe i N ra m iwn 


eiR^ qseeT^R 5^npnnR5*Rqc n 

aiTR^ w«R^<RC ii*?n 
^Rxrno' «R«iTrw arftrgT dfMiRmn n 

wf^qif^RnnniR arom qeir fwRC iitii 


5. This ( rt ) is supreme, hidden in mystery, 
Ihe resting-place ( of all ), and impercep- 
tible ; it is Brahman, without support ( /» ), of 
the nature of unlimited space, atomic ( ^ ) and 
subtle. That is the supreme abode (r/) of 
Vishnu ( £ ). 

6 . Pertaining to the Tryambaka ( <? ), 
containing the three Gunas ( ^), support ( of 

pcrsevcrencc, who undaunted by difllcullics on the 
path, however great, will reach the Goal. 

( ^ ) One 7 c/iose onty — GurumiUtiirthaniiina- 

^cih — or it may be explained as,- one whose whole 
end and aim is the worship of the Supreme Spirit. 

( r ) Three gales — three means of ntlainnient viz., 
VairUgyam^ dispassion ( as implied in ver.se 3 ), 
and U/sdhah, zeal, and Guru-hhakli^ devotion to 
the Guru ( as stated in the preceding part of this 
Sloka ). 

( ^/ ) Three resorts — TruUidmd — Three accesses. 
Or, three states of waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep in which the soul resides. 

5. (a) This &fc . — This and the .succeeding six 
Slokas set forth the nature of That which is to be 
meditated upon, viz., brahman or Atman. 

( ^ ) Brahman, iviihoul support “Ih ahnian being 
bigger than the biggest, cannot have anything to 
&U])p01't It. 

(c) : indivisible and irxompreheiisively 

minute. 

(d') Abode — : State. 

( /*) Vishnu : Derived from its root-meaning Vish, 
it means That which pervades or in-dwclls ah. 

6. (a) Tryambaka \ fJt., having three eye.s. 
The Father of the three worlds, or the Kevealer of 
the Vediis. 

(_b) The thee Gttnas — viz., Satva, Rajas and 
Tainas. 


all ) ; the three worlds ( ^r) are its elementary 
or es.sential constituents ; devoid of form, un- 
changeable, unconditioned, uncontainable^ 
and without substratum. 

7. It is the State free from all limitation, 
beyond the range of speech .and mind, per- 
ceivable by thinking on one's own slate ( a ), 
and abandoned by words denoting plurality 
as well as unity ( ^ ). 

8. ( It is ) Ibiss itself, beyond the causal- 
ity of happiness ( « ), difliciilt to be seen, 
birthless, iininiitnble, free from all functions 
of the mind-stuff, eternal, cun.stant and im- 
perishable, 

9. It is Tliat which is Braiiman, it is That 
which is Adhyatmam ( n ), it is That whicli 
is the extreme limit { b ), it i.s That which is 
the supreme refuge; it is knowledge inde- 
pendent of the mind-stuir ( c), It is the Atman, 
It is of the nature of infinite space; estab- 
lished ( in all actions ) ( t/), 

(c ) The three u'or Ids — viz., ij:, and 

— the universe, the etheriiil space, aiul the heaven. 

7. ( (I ) One's own state : One’s own real nalu 'e 

free from all false identifications with the self. 

{b) Abandoned by Tk'ords etc. — because of iIkie 
inability to express Its real naiurc. 

Its oiiginal text may also be explained as,-- 
Inaccessible to one who has made the body and the 
senses his all-in-all. 

H. (<?) Beyond -Being Bliss ils-eli, 

notliing external can impaiL bliss to Brahman. 

9. (r/) Adhydtmam : The Reality which nukiS 

up the iiinerino.sl individual self. 

( /O The extreme limit the perfection — to 

which anything can reach. 


(To be continued. ) 
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GLEANINGS 

( ColhcUd hy Mr. Nandalal Ghosal ) 

God is nigh unlo thee, lie is with thee, He is 
within thee. This I tell thee, T.ncilius ; a sacred 
spirit is resident in ns, an observer and guardian 
both of what is good and what is evil in ns : and 
in like manner as wc use Him, so He useth us. 

— Seneca. 

« * 

Latent within us unknown forces sleep, 

I’otent within us unknown forces meet, 

Perfect ire are in immaturity 
Complete we are in God and God complete 
In poor yet perfecting humanity. 

-“Ernest S. i.eigh. 

* « 

The noblest workers of our world beiiueath us 
nothing so great as the image of themselves. 

— James Martineau. 

It * 

If a man be truly seeking unity with the Supreme 
living, all earthly pleasures and powers seem 
vcirthy only of the notice of low-minded men. 

—Rev. Wariham. 

■i- * 

The first utterance is — possess a good, a pure 
\nd enlighiencd heart, that thou mayest possess a 
* oniiniial, everlasting, eternal and imiuonul king- 
clr.in.— llaha Cllah. 

♦ 

» i- 

f)raw the curtain of night upon injuries: shut 
dvnn up ill the tower oL oblivitm and let them be 
As though they had not been. — Bacon. 

When thy ga/e 

\irns on thine own .soul, be most severe ; 
liJt when it falls u|»on a lellow-inaii 
vt kindliness control it ; and refrain 
lom that belitiling censure that springs forlh 
'lom common lips like weeds from marshy soil. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels. 
I myself become the wounded person. 

—’Wall Whitman. 


Limit your ivants; the mmi is hard and yet 
solely by this tnusi can we show how it is with lu 
in our inner man. — Goeilie. 

* 

* * 

Half the world is on the wrong scent in pursuit 
of happiness. 'I'hey think it consists in having 
and gelling and in being served by others. U 
consists in giving and serving others. 

— Henry Drummond. 

« « 

Tho.se things which befall a man are the rellec- 
tions of himself ; that destiny wltich pursued him. 
which he was powerless to c.scape by effort or 
avert by prayer, was the relentless ghoul of his own 
wrong deeds, demanding and enforcing restitution ; 
tho.se blessings and curses which come to him 
utibiddcn are the reverbeiating echoes of lli<r 
sounds which he himself sent forlh. — James Allen. 

* 

* 

No man is a failure vvho is upright and (rue. 
No cause is a failure which is in the right. There 
is but one failure and that is not to be true to the 
best that is in us. — O. S. Maiden. 

More is the treasure ol I.aw than gems. 
Sweeter than comb its sweetness. Its delights 
Delightful past compare. 

— Light of Asia. 

« 

^ * 

Let us remember that salvation comcih from 
within : that the key to the kingdom of Heaven is 
within our own souls, and that it is incuinbeiU on 
us to work out our own salvation. 

— .Madame Sponlini. 

«■ 

It ♦ 

I am anxiously wailing for the approach of 
those days when [ shall be silling in a modilaiive 
posiiire, somewhere on the Himaiaiaii Range 
or the banks of the sacred Ganges, practising 
the process of Yoga or menial .il»slraction. fully 
absorbed in ibe immediaie me«lilali(m ot the Sii- 
pieme Being ami wliully ennanced in ecstatic 
sleep, ipiilc incognis.iiu of what is passing around 
me. so that the old aiuolope.s will be gently rub- 
bing ihcir itching Iiorns agaimsi my senseless body 
without the least apprehension of my soulieut 
sUlc. — Bhailrihaii. 
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THE MYSTICS OF MODERNITY 
Where East Meets West 

Western commerce, and the symbol of that 
commerce, has fired the furnaces of Japan. 
India and Kgypt know what the West 
means. But the East has paid for hard gold with 
the pearls of her own wisdom. In Ancient 
Mysteries and Modern Revelations ( W. Rider & 
Sons. 3 $. 6d. net ) Mr. W. J. Colville has dealt 
with various phases of the silent revolulion» which, 
according to the greatest German poet, is the most 
thorough in its effects, for Goethe had learned to 
" work from within." It is impossible to impose a 
culture, much less a religion, except by free will. 
Only where the soil is dry is there need of rain. 

THE YOGI 

The Sanskrit words. Karma Yoga, denote the 
idea of Divine Union ** through unselfish perform- 
ance of duty." And this is not at all in the spirit of 
taking an unpalatable medicine, but as one would 
drink wine. Now the aim of the Yogi is to attain 
to such a condition of physical and mental life that 
the desires run like spring water rather than as the 
imprisoned mud through leaden pipes. The 
Calvinist is right as regards the spiritual condition 
of man as he is. And St. Francis of Assisi saw 
that the soul must be free before the life may 
I'omc into harmony with green and ecstatic kinship 
with nature. The Yogi believes that no conception 
of God is wrong altogether, and that the secret of 
life is to draw closer to that inmost rose of beauty 
whose petals are the body and whose fragrance is 
the soul. 'J'hc first quality of the Hindu Yogi is 
purity of life. 1 have heard of one of them who 
attended a great religious conference. About 
three thousand people were assembled, and such 
was the subtle influence of the man that when he 
rose to speak the whole audience stood with him, 
rapt and silent. And I have met men who, from 
some inner power which one cannot explain, have 
a similar psychic influence. 'ITiough it is im- 
}>o.ssil)lc to explain anything relating to the soul 
of man, it is significant that the first principle, that 
of Ifaiha Yoga, has a physical basis. 

RHYTHMIC BREATHING 

The novice begins by breathing exercises. First 
(>uc inhales for some seconds, holds the breath, 


and then relaxes slowly. In addition to the 
obvious results, this gives control over those 
organs and parts of the body which respond. *l'o 
a Western it is dangerous, if not carefully prac- 
tised, because the practice aims at ultimately bring- 
ing every nerve under control. And to such an 
extent is it carried by the adept that ultimately he 
can slop the heart, and thereby bring about his 
bodily death at will. The Yogis live in so simple a 
way, upon grains, fruits, and vegetables, that the 
nerves are more easily controlled, and a per- 
fection of bodily discipline can be obtained. And 
having reached this stage, they turn to Raja Yoga, 
or the Internal Realisation of Truth. This is a 
mental counterpart of the breathing. "A pure 
mind in a pure body " is health. Prana, or pure 
breath, keeps the body in a perfect slate, the ready 
instrument of the spirit. They believe the scien- 
tific fact that we breathe through our skins and 
even our bones. And when one remembers tiie 
nature of certain diseases, it is obvious that they 
arise from the fact that the affected parts are un- 
controlled. To take a homely illustration : some 
men can move their ears at will, or do gymnastic 
feats with ease. 

BHAKTI YOGA 

The next stage is to bring the perfectly controlled 
body and mind into conscious union with Divinity, 
which strikes the Western intellect as a strange pui< 
suit in these strenuous days of practical endeavour. 
And from this evolves the further stage of Jiiaiiii 
Yoga, the object of which is to achieve knowled^^e 
of the Divine Nature. Now this is opposed to 
Western science inasmuch as the whole idea is ic Hi 
the individual for knowledge, and to explore the 
realms of inner consciousness, whereas the scientiM 
deals with exteriors, bringing his mind to be.u 
upon what surrounds him rather than upon his 
own life. 'I'he author of this book tells us th.it iw 
the Temples of Greece sick folk were cured l y 
the restful contemplation of beauty, just as the 
best moments of a liolidtiy often are those wheu 
one gazes seaward in the solitude of evening, wmi - 
ing perhaps for some busy companion who i> 
about to lake you everywhere to see nolliii*,^' 
Gncc I read a Iiook by a certain Swami, a youni; 
man, who had gone to the inner rose of the Vojji. 
And he believed, as did .some of the Greeks, tli.u 
the spinal column is the stem of the human b'; !;*'> 
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a«{l by training it slraiglilly, as a noinishcr of the 
brain, fatigue would be as unknown as it is among 
the siinllowers, provided its faeo ho not hidden 
from the s\in, wliieli is the source of its life. 

TMK NKF'O OF MYSTICISM 

The praclita! applioaiion of these doctrines nce<l 
not ho pointed out. (JlvtMi bodily control, the 
senses becomo strong and fiieiuliy, rather than 
rieice and tiouldosonio. 'I'ho mind is less sns- 
ceplihlo to material worries aiid belter able to 
direct iho alTairs of life. And when the soul is 
active ono cannot bo bored or dos[)Oiu!ent. Nor 
is this I'.aslern ihoiujlii opposed to the mystical 
religions of the West. 'J’ho mystic vision of iho 
Kasi is sirnjdy a wave of .suuliglii, liuding Idnship 
with all li\ing faith, though the silent pursuer cjf 
those dark sh.ipes whitli tliL past us in the dark- 
ness. " — y. JWi lytiA'/y. 

REVIEWS 

True Hinduism. Tart the I'ir^t, bir^t '■lojH 
in the Vi»;.;a of Action. li\ K ii.ia 
M. A., r. r. .S. I'c) be had nt tin* X'.is.iida 
Vrc'ss, Adyar, .Madras. Size a j I*i>. 
250. Price not. inentioned. 

True Hinduism, right!)' observes the antiior, 
is the rciipj'on of universal brothurhood, that 
is, the rcli;n'on wliicli has for its central llicinc 
flic tiiiiiciplc of the One working in the 
tn.’iny aiul the many in the One, and hy 
is meant " the [iractici; upon which dcper.cls 
tile realisation of imiw.isal brolhciliood and 
the iillimale alt.iinment 'jf Moksha,” or “the 
.stale of eiilfre inde|)eiidence aiul freedom, 
idviii to divinity itself.” The aiillior’s aim in 
these pages is to show how the ancient .Aryan 
sages like Patanjali intended thc*ir tc.achings 
based on tlie above principles to be caiiied 
into onr cver)-da)' life, so that tlie human 
soul may allain (o an all-romid pcifeclion. 
The two great preliminary branches of the 
practice of Voga, viz., the five-fold restraint of 
and that of without which 

no civilisation i.s po.ssible, arc clo.sely 

examined and elaborately dealt with in their 


widest scopo.s and objects, and the learned 
aiillun’.s attempt to make the subjects a.s 
clear as possible in tlie light of reason and 
modern science, is, we arc glad to notice, a 
•succes.sful one. 

In.spircd Talks by Sw.imi Vivekananda* 
Kecorded by a disciple dmlng tlie .-even 
wtx-ks at 'rii'jiHand 1‘^laiul Paik. .Second 
b'.ditiun, rnbhMicd by the Ramakri.shna 
Mission, .Madras. .Si/o /V'x?'* 
viii-|-.iy2. To be had of the Pr.ibiiddha 
llharata Ofllce. ('loth bound, Us. 'Fwo. 

This is the second edition of tlie book, ivliich 
we li.ul the [ileasme of reviewing in tlic 
I'eb. March issue of rrabiiddha llharata, 
lOio, Vvhcii it first appeared. It will .sufTico 
here if we reiterate wliat wc observed before, 
that the book contain.^ “ the true goltl of 
philosophy and tliere is often more of real 
tlionght and .^iiggc’-livc-ncss in a single page 
than would go to ib.c making of maii\' philos- 
ophical trcaiises.” The addition of a few 
explar.atoi )' notes and a beaiuifnl liltk? pref- 
ace from the able pen of Swaiiii Rama- 
krishiiaiiaiida will, we arc .^ure, bo apijrcciatcd 
by all. We ctiiigiaUihitc tlie publishers on 
Ibeir ability to iirodiice liic .second edition 
within this congciralively short lime, and 
hope that the life-giving thoughts of Swamiji 
as rccordcil, in the.so pages, in all their 
pristine vigour, will (piickcn llie hearts of all 
men and wuincn, iiies[)OCtivc of their creed 
and nationalii}’, to a bettt'r unclcr.standing of 
the higher Irnths of religion. 

The Art of Transiitioa. A critical study, 
r»y R. Raghinialh Rao, n. A., Headmaster, 
High Scluiul, C.'hitaldriig. Size Si'xsJ". 
l*p. v I- 163. 1 ‘.I tier hoiind, price Re. one. 

The art of tian.^Lition is a mo^^t difilciilt 
thing to master. The difliciilty is cnlianced 
when the languages arc non-related or very 
distantly related, as b'liglish and Sanskrit or 
the liuliaii vernaculars are. And so it is that 
AYC not imoflcn meet with tranblalions which 
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tempt one to exclaim, “ Oh, thou art 
lated indeed,’’ in the same sense as did 
Quince in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Translations of Indian Scriptures imperfectly 
done, not only miss the mark but bring 
ridicule on them, and thus do distinct injury 
to the whole nation and its higher thoughts 
and ideals. The subject being a very im- 
portant and much neglected one, we are glad 
to see that an attempt is made in the book 
under review to suggest riglit methods of 
translation in order to help translators of 
Sanskrit or English into a Dravidian verna- 
cular, Kannada to wit, and vice versa. The 
author rightly defines it as “ an art by which 
the ideas of an author are transferred vividly 
from one language into another so as to 
affect the mind of the reader in the way in 
which the original itself affects him,” and the 
test of correct translation is that “ the matter, 
llianner, and effect of the translation should 
be as the matter, manner and effect of the 
original.” In order to bring this about, the 
translation must either be literal, close or 
free, according as the text and the context 
lend themselves to it. Besides giving valuable 
suggestions and advice as to the principles 
and proper methods to be followed, numer- 
ous passages from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala are 
selected, together with Sir M. M. William’s 
English translation and Mr. Vasavappa’s 
Kannada version, for critical study and illus- 
tration of the main principles. The Appendix 
contains the Kannada version of the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858. We liope the labours 
of Mr. Ragiiunath Row. will be much appre- 
ciated by students, teacliers and authors for 
whom the book is intended. 

Advaita Deepika (In Sanskrit). By Kama- 

kslii Amma, with an English translation 

by T. S. Natesa Sastriar. To be had of 

T. S. Natesa Sastriar & Co., Mayavaram. 

Size X I'P. 404 -iv+ 36. Price 

S as. 

The production of a treatise in Sanskrit on 


the Advaita Philosophy by a South-Indian 
Br&hman lady will no doubt be hailed as a 
rare achievement In these days. Kamakshi 
Amma, the authoress, who lives on the banks 
of the Kaveri river in Mayavaram, we glean 
from the preface, comes of a well-known 
respectable family. Her early education was 
looked after by her mother. Losing her hus- 
band while she was in her teens, she devoted 
her time to the study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy. The present work shows how 
well she has mastered such a difficult lang- 
uage, and bespeaks her thoughtful penetration 
into a subtle philosophy as the Advaita is. 
The authoress has drawn largely from such 
standard works as the Advaitasiddhi. The 
way in which she has brought to bear 
the intricate principles of Hindu logic upon 
her arguments to prove the illusory nature 
of the universe, docs the highest credit to her 
critical acumen, She lays stress on Sabda 
( Veda ) and Anumana ( right knowledge ob- 
tained by a process of inference ) as the true 
means of proving licr point and rejects 
Pratyaksha ( sensuous perception ), by means 
of theses and antitheses. The English trans- 
lation being rather a dissertation in the form 
of questions and answers mostly, may be 
sufficient fora superficial reader to understand 
the subject, but will not help those who may 
desire to follow the text closely. The absence 
of an English translation of the last eigiit 
pages of the original diminishes the value of 
the book, and is* sure to disappoint the readers. 
Those, however, who know Sanskrit will ap- 
preciate the book, and admire the talents of 
the lady-philosoplier. 

Bbakti Rahasya by Swami Vivekananda. 
Published by the Udbodhan Office, 12, 13, 
Gopal Ch, Ncogi’s Lane, Calcutta. Size 
7"xs". Pp. 210. Price 10 as. For the 
subscribers of the Udbodhan, 6 as. 

The book is the Bengali translation of 
"Addresses on Bhakti Yoga” published in 
The Complete Works of the Swami Viveka- 
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nancia, M. M. Edition, Part IV. We must 
congratulate the translator on the very credit- 
able way in which he has discharged his duty, 
and the publishers on making the work 
available to the Bengali-reading public in its 
excellently got-up form at so cheap a price. 
The book has a beautiful picture of Swamiji 
as its frontispiece. 

Report of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College Society ) Lahore, for 1909. 

This booklet of 46 pages sliows in detail the 
satisfactory progress made by the D.-A.-V. 
College witli its three branch schools. The 
number of students on the rolls, of the 
College and its main school department were 
533 and 1236 in the year under review, as 
against 477 and 1084 respectively of the 
previous year. The number of successful 
students in the various examinations point to 
the cfTicicncy of the teaching imparted. The 
Managing Committee deserves the warmest 
thanks of the public for its inaugurating free 
education, thougli in part, among the primary 
class students. We wish the D,-A,-V. Col- 
lege Society all success. 

CHRISTIANITY versus HINDUISM 
AND BUDDHISM 

correspondent of ilie JTintlu proves in its 
columns, that (.'hrislinnity jvas inlhicnccd 
by Hinduism and Buddhism in its earliest 
stages. Here arc the authorities he quotes in sup- 
r>orl of his view : — 

( I ) " Asoka ventured to send his proselytizing 

agents far beyond the limits of India, into the 
duininions of Antiochos Theos, King of Syria and 
Western Asia ( B. (". 261-246); riolcmy Tliila- 
deiphos, King of Kgypt ( B. C. 285-247 ) ; Magas, 
King of Cyrene in Northern Africa, half-brother 
of Ptolemy (about B. C. 285-25S); Aiitigonos 
Conates, King of Macedonia (B. C. 277-239); 
and Alexander, King of Kpirus (B. C. 272 ) — (Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith’s Asoka ” — Rulers of India 
Scries). 


(2 ) ” Both here and in foreign countries," says 
Asoka in one of his edicts, “ everywhere the people 
follow the doctrine of the religion of the Beloved of 
the Gods, wheresoever it reacheth." 

( 3 ) “ Buddhist Missionaries preached in Syria 
two centuries before the teaching of Christ ( which 
has so many moral points in common ) was heard 
in Northern Palestine. So true is it that every 
great historical change has had its forerunner." 

( MahafTy's Alexander's Kinpire.) 

(4) “That a system of Hinduism pervaded 
the whole Babylonian and Assyrian Kinpires, 
Scripture furnished aliundant proofs, in the men- 
tion of the various types of the sun -god Balnath, 
whose pillar adorned every mount and every grove ; 
and to whose other representative, the brazen calf 
( nanda ), the 15th. of each month was especially 
sacred." ( C-'ol. Todd’s Annals of Rajasthan. ) 

( 5 ) “ It is true such eminent authorities as 

Jones, C.’olebrooke, Wilson, Bathelemy Saint-ITilaire, 
Leopold von Schroeder and others have tried to 
prove the dependence of the Pythagorean specula- 
tions upon Indian philosophy and cosmology." 
(Dr. Suthianadhan, m. a. ) 

( 6 ) “ Clement of Alc.xandria had no hesitation 

in calling Pylhiigoras a pupil of the Brahmans; 
competent philologists have translated his name 
* teacher of Buddhi.*>m,’ and pointed for justilica- 
tion to the almost identity in leaching between the 
Pythtigoreans and the Buddhists.’’ ( Mrs. Katherine 
Weller. ) 

( 7 ) “ Referring 10 the Indian sagos, Col. Todd 

says in the Annals of Rajasthan : ** Where can we 
look for sages like ihose whose systems of philos- 
ophy were the prototypes of those of Greece, to 
whose works Plato, Thales, and Pyiliagoras, were 
disciples ? ” 

( 8 ) “ Dean Mansel admits that the philosophy 
and riles of the Tiierapeiils of Alexandria were 
borrowed from the Buddliisl missioiiarics who 
visited Kgypt within two generations ni the time 
of Alexander the (ireai. Philosophers like Scholling 
and Schopenhauer, and scholars like T.asseii 
support this view. Dean Milman mainiains that 
the Therapeuls sprang from the conU-mplaiive 
fraternities of India. Tlie Ksseiies of J’ale.stino 
were the same sect as the 'I'lierapeiils of Kgypt, ’ 
( Dull’s Ancient India. ) 
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( (j) “ Kiirope lias ahviays been indebted to 

India for its spirilunl inspirations. 'I'herc is liltlci 
very little of liifili thought and aspiration in 
(Christendom which rannoi be traced to one or 
another of the successive influxes of TIindu ideas; 
either to the lliiuluised Hellenism (if rvihagoras 
and Plato, to the Ilinduised l\Ta/.deisin of the 
(inoslics, to the Ilinduised Judaisin of the Kab- 
balists, or to the Ilinduised Alalioinedanisin of the 
]\toorish idiilosophers ; to s.\y nothing of the 
Ilinduised Ociullisin of the 'riicosophists, the 
Ilinduised Soc iuianisni of the New Kngland 
Transcendentalisls and the many (jlher new streams 
t)f Orientalising influence which are fertilising the 
Foil of conteinjjnrarv Christemhun.” (Mr. Alerwin 
l\laiie Snell, President of the Sci«.*niiiie Section of 
the Parliament of Keligions, Chicago.) 

(to) “'I'he IJibIc is so manifest an abridg- 
ment of ancient sacred books which .Moses may 
have seen at the Court of Pharaoh, that it cons- 
tantly co]Mes passages iiu'xplicablc in themselves, 
but found ('iiiire in iliove l-c«..kv of Manu and the 
Vedas, which it has lor!',o!i.'ii to iiiiine.” (Justice 
Jacollioi’s “ 'ri.e liiide in Iiuli.i.*' ) 

( II ) “A fiw \Mitv.r> like I Seydcl, and 
Lilli go further and inainl.iiiiil.il the Cliri.‘jli.m 
religion h.is sprinig direcll\ liuiii Ijiuldhiam.*’ 

( iJuil's Ancient India. ) 

(12) Alodern disquisitions on Ancient India 
point to the great fact that the ci\ili.sation of that 
oldest country was nnmatdual in its chamcler. 
1 'he (irccks derived much from the Indians ainl 
Iheir religion was fiindainenlaily based upon that 
of the great prehisioiic nation. It is well-known 
that the Romans received ins]jirati(m from the 
Greeks ami as Rome became llie mistress of the 
then world, all the natiems under her sway received 
from her the light of philosojiliy and religion which 
originally emanated from India." ( Colebrooke. ) 

( C> ) “ returning to the lunnlaiidiead dc 

we lind in India all the poetic and religions tradi- 
tions of ancient and modern peoples: the worship 
of Zoimsler, llic symbols of Pgypl. the mvslerics 
of Kleiisis and the priestesses of \'esta, the (ienesis 
and prophecies of the Bible, the morals of the 
Samian sage and the sublime teaching of the philos- 
opher of Bethlehem. ” ( Alibe Hiihois ). 

(14) ‘‘1 believe in Kri.shiia, philosopher and 

moralist; I admire his lessons, so sublime and so 


pure, that later the founder of Christianity in 
Kurope perceived that he could not do better than 
imitate them." (Justice Jacolliol's “The Bible in 
India.” ) 

(15 ) “ India is the world's cradle ; tbcnce it i.s 

tliat the common mother, in sending forth her 
children even to the ntniosl West, has in unradii>g 
testimony at our origin bequeathed us llie lega(:y 
of her langiingo, Ikm* laws, her morals, her literature, 
and her religion. Maiui inspired Kgyplian, Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman legislation, and his spirit still 
permeates the whole economy of our Kiiropeau 
laws." ( Abbe Dubois, j 

( ) And lasil\, the late Afr. Diilt, after proving 

the iiillncnce of Biuldhism over Chrislianiiy, 
concludes, in his “Ancient India," as foll«)ws: - 
“ We are content to leave the matUu* here. W'i 
have provcil that Budilhism was preached in S\ri:i 
in the 3rd. Century B. C. We h:ive proved that 
Buddhism was received in l^alestine and l'.;;ypl, 
and that Ihiddhisis under difl’erent names lived in 
those j. Diiliies when Christ was born, iiiitl h:v\i; 
been d- I'ed in l‘ii* impartial pages «»f Pliny, Wi^ 
h.ive pinMMi ( liiiM cauie in conlac I with their 
riles and 1r:n l!in -s through |ohn, as v eil a"'. 
ll-.ron;:M \. ii'-iis other channels probably. And, 
laNilv. we liave sh(»\\n the reinarkalde roseinlilani e 
between Chrisii.in moral precei»ls and BuddliiNt 
piecepts in sentiment and in language, between 
Chri.'-iiaii resignation of the worhl and lliidtliii-t 
resignaiinn, between Chrisliau and lliiddluNt riles 
ami legemis and forms. Is this coincidenee h.-rtu- 
itoiis ? f.ei each reader form his own opinion ow 
the subject." 

TIIR HISSING SHRPENT 

^NK d.iy there arose a great storm of discussion 
in the ( ourt. of Bali, King oi the Danava-^, 
on lh(? subject of .Spirit and l''orl)earam e. 
The controversy was as to which of the two was 
prcfeiable to llie other; whether a man should al- 
ways act with spirit, or show forhearanco in all his 
dealings with the world ; which was productive of 
the greatest goiKl, and therefore llie proper coiii>e 
to follow. 1 -earned ministers expressed their opin- 
ions, and profound Pundits expounded the view< 
of the Shastra.s ; but as ministers disagreed and 
Shastras dilTcred, the Rajah was not convinced anil 
appealed to liis erudite and devout grandfather, 
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the fi^rca! Pnihlad, for insirnction on the subject. 
IViihlad iliuii appealed lo delivered hinuselE as 
follows : — 

“(), iiiy child ! Xo j(nod is ac’hicvod b)' always 
acliiii; with spiril, nor can inih.li bcneril be {gained 
by !he con.slanl pr.u lice cjf forbiMiunce. lie who 
always acts wiih forliearance hecomos ihc cause f)f 
many *:\ils. Ihi is easily defe.iUal by his euoinies 
and chealed by hi< r-ervanls. lie is ol'.eyi.d by luiiic 
and Ircaiod bv everyone with siaiil eomlesy. 'j he 
scrvanls of a fi.i\L',i\inLf ni:i: ler alv. avs coinniit all 
soils I'l inisi hievoiis a< ls and liw lo rob him c)f his 
Wealth and belon:;in;>,s and ihwari him in all his 
imdcilaldn.LVS. iJisresput, whiih is held to be 
worse ihan ilc iih, is the ha rif ilu? furlx .iiin'j masler. 

1 le is spoken to in inuivil lan;.\na;;e even by his 
own children and servants. If a man cU#es not 
jainish even li;'hl]\ an evil-dorr, ihal perM>ii 
liiadiially ralhers Ix'ldiicss liom immimiiy aiul 
i;\enln.ili\ works fail ih(* min tO the loiL^ixln.^; man. 
'I herelore ilmse wlsf) are cxp< ii< nce-l in ihe ways 
(A Ihc World have held ihe coii'-lani piacliee of 
loilxsirance as a most improper iliini*. 

“Now hear me wh.iL I say aluiillhononfor- 
man. If a man is ir.isuhle in lem|.er and 
spirited ill .ill his ntl> he bec(jines hi'iefl of discriin- 
inalion ami li d)!e to inllicl pimi- hmenl on the 
ynilly ami imiocenl alike and iherehy incur iho 
di-^j»le.i^iiro f'l Ids liiemls. I h* falls into ihe hahii 
of insiiliiiir- over} one ami iIjus foikii.'. ihe alTeclion 
of his ieI.JiH'iis and f)ih« r people alniiiL him. A 
iiuii-liir';i\ ill” man eraivv'iis his liiemls inio enemies 
.iiid ill ilie end becomes involved in misery and 
licnble. lie wlio sho'\s spiiil towards a well- 
wi.'-her as wiTi as lo-.vai'ls an v.-vil doer is feared by 
c'leiyone like a snake in ihe hoii'-c, ami a man 
V. ii'.'se very a|>pLaranee excites b.*ar in r-ilirrs can 
Uc vi.r c.sjietL io a'.iain lo emineiue and lorlnn'.'. 
Ivoph- will iievj’i fail tfi work him an injury when- 
c\er iheie is an opporiimitv. Il is llu rel'oiv e{{n:illy 
impio['er lo l?e ilways at till'*- with spiril or lo be 
always of a b)ii*i\inL? nainre. 'I’he proper coiir.se 
is to exfU'cisc spirit as well as foibeaianeo each in 
its protier lime. 

‘The learned sa^es have '’iven the follow ini; 
diieclioii as to when foiliearance is oblii;alorv ainl 
jmisl be exercised. If ho who has done any ,i;ooil 
to you becomes {^iiiliy (»f an olYeiice, he must l)C 
for^dven in ici:of;nilion of his past ;;oodness to- 
wards you. If anyone is chari'ed willi an olTenco 
toniniillcd by him throuj^h ii;norance, he should, 
after due inveslifjalion, be cxcii.scd. 

“ There are, however, scoundrels who having; 
knowingly committed an olTonce try to absolve 
thimi.sclves under false pretences. There is no 
pardon for miscreants such as these. Adccjuate 
punishment must be meted out to them, biisl 
oJIciidcrs may, after clue consideration of the nature 


m 

of the offence and llie circnmslancos under wbicdi it 
wascfjininiUed, be foriiiven. IJul ibe sccfiiid offence, 
however slight, niu.sl icmler the oiTender liable !o 
piiuishmem. I\[iidcr:iii()n is Ihe gnhl. n nnan, and 
l>y the ailoplion of iiio<li;ralifjn. one may win ovc-r 
a fiery-lcmpoivd lleml as w«dl as a well -n am red 
man. Ven h:ivi: alwaxs lo lake iiilo censidcraUfm 
the lime, phn.e .and ( in. nm 'lance in dLlcnniniiig 
Applii.ai)ilily or oihrrwi.>e f.f '^piiii and finhi. aranLe, 
and il may soim limi '; >0 !r;j»j>t n ih.ii hiuiii” regard 
to public opiiii«.»n ihe guilty will rciiuiie to l)0 
p.irdoncd." 

'rhii'? sjifike (sld Prnhkul and afier keejiing f]niet 
for a while L.'c!. limed : --“This icmimis me (A a 
nice hide s'.my, wlii«.h is aiikii iit'iiiuiive ami 
interesting: I in* an ila* Mory of the Ilis.sini; 
Seipenl. I Jo y(.)n know il? " 

Kaj.ih Ilali am w* ivd in ilie nogalive and hoo'gfsl 
Pi.dikul l*n‘ the ‘•lory. 'Ihe .stmy lohl by Piahlad 
was as follows : — 

“ In days ynr.-* t'lcro lived in llie grc.it forest 
of iJinviaka a mnM \iii(-ns ami xanoimMis i-crpenl 
by the inine (d Nag i 'l ak-bak. I Ic was a ino'^t 
inibicss mf'iisk r ami was aiw.iys bent on doing 
inischicl though iheie was m^i hio lea.st c.uist’ or 
prfnf.u'alion. I le wi.nM bite c\i lyr-ne ih.iL wuiilil 
cfime near bis way will.! Ml any rh\me lU’ rc.'ts(,n, 
and gradually I .inied his alr.xiiies io such excesses 
dial die |K‘Ople of die loc.diiv being unable to put 
up widi d.cm .iny longor appro.uJieil Ihalmia, the 
t’le.Vea-. to deliver ihcm iidin tlu' moimter. 'I herc- 
up»m il.e grcai (Jod ‘i(*l \cry .mgry widi 'rak.Nh.ik 
and sj (ike milo him ihiis : * \ ile N iga ! As ihoii 

h.isl al>ii>e«l ihy jun-.eis, I ordain that liencefurlh 
llum sh.di be (ii*prived c.f ihy wiKanoiis fangs and 
biie lit.) inure, (io thy w.iy now. L have done 
wiih lhi?c.’ 

“ Naga 'I'aksh.ik ilms .sln-rn of his bile crawled 
back to his home in ihe gnaih.'il trunk of :i great 
tree in ihe centre of the foii’>l aiul there hid him- 
self from very siiaiiie and .'iiKiii ill cation at his 
powerlefsness. He would now very seldom come 
out of bis hole, because if he did, jK*ojile aware of 
his present incapacity would throw stones at Iiini 
and harass him in iviher ways. 'I'lie lerriblo Naga, 
ilie terror of die woodland, lliiis pined away from 
day to day, and grailiially became .so reduced and 
einaciatcil from want of food that he could hardly 
move. One day lie lay in bis cavernous home 
moaning piteously and appealing to lhahmd to 
have mercy on him. Thereupon Hralima, to whom 
no appeal was ever made in vain, showed fiimself 
to Xaga Takshak and asked him what ho wanted, 
Tak.shak begged that die power of biiing might he 
restored to liiin as otherwise, ho said, it would lie 
impossible for him to maintain his existence any 
longer. The great (iod answered liim thus: — ‘O, 
envious Naga ! Thou art mistaken ; it is not at all 
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mecessary to liite people in order to tnaintain thy 
existence. Uiit 1 did not forbid thee to hiss.* 

**So saying Itrahmd disappeared. Naga Takshak 
took the hint and began uj liiss from that moment. 
7'hc sound of bis hissing, feeble at first, gradually 
gained in slrengih .and volume, and escaping from 
tlic cavernous trce>trunk spread into the forest far 
and wide. People heard the hissing and became 
frightened : they thought that the dread monster 
had perhaps come by his lost powers by some 
means, and so they would never again go near his 
place or think of molesting him in any way. Naga 
I'akshak thus hissed and lived and lived and 
hissed ; his hissing did not hurt any one, but for 
his hissing no one dared to hurt him.'* 

“ Thus ends the story of the Hissing Serpent," 
added Prahlad, The moral is obvious, and, 1 am 
sure, will commend Itself to ihcc.” — P.H. in Journal. 

THE PASSING OF THE MOTHER OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Foi.lowtno a short illness, of a malarious nature, 
Bhubaneswari Dutta, mother of the Swami Viveka* 
nanda expired at Calcutta on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, July 25th., ten days after her return 
from a pilgrimage to Puri where she had completed 
a twelve years’ vow of devotion to Annapuriid. 
Several days later the mother was followed to 

Freedom ’* by her own mother, who died by the 
Ganges side. As in life, so in death, the mother 
and grandmother of Vivekananda were inseparably 
related. 

When the body was taken to the burning ghat a 
procession was formed of students, Sadhus and 
disciples of Vivekananda, Bhaktas of Sri Rama* 
krishna and frequenters and lovers of the Math at 
Belur, who walked from Simla District to the Nim- 
tolla Ghat, along the riverside. As the “ cremation 
cot " rested apart, while preparations were being 
made, a band of young devotees broke the silence 
of grief with the chanting of the Ram Nam and 
with ringing notes of praise and victory to the great 
son whose mother had arisen from the bonds of 
form to the peace and realisation of the soul. 

As the flames ascended, with great whiteness of 
intensity, the consciousness came over the specta- 
tor : “ There is no death," for that which lay be- 
hind, enwrapped in consuming flames, was not the 
^ul. And at that time, for those, who had caught 
the spiritual message of the mother’s son, the bura« 
ing ghat'became the place of illumination. There 


came, vibrant in repetition, the truth : " The body 
is not the soul.** 

Mata Bhubaneshwar! represented the highest 
ideals of Hindu womanhood. For this, wc have 
not alone the public testimony of her great son, 
but also that of his brother monks who knew and 
revered her uncommon virtues. This is also at- 
tested to by several public meetings in memory of 
the deceased when some of the most noted men in 
Bengal used the occasion to renew at these meet- 
ings their respect, their love and their conscfoiis- 
ness of Indian womanhood and Indian motherhood, 
the greatness of which was so typically manifest in 
the character of Bliubaneshwari Dutta. 

Versed in the sacred fore of ImKa» fraditibns 
and unusually familiar with the epics of the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata, she had implanted their 
unexampled standards of thought and life in ilic 
minds of her children. It was the inspiration' he 
received from this fund of thought that became 
one of the compelling factors towards the enfold- 
ment of the spiritual consciousness in the life of her 
distinguished son and from the platforms and pul- 
pits of America and England, he narrated those 
stories he had heard in hhs childhood, which, in their 
turn, are the descriptions of the Indian experience. 

The Indian disciples of Vivekananda know full 
well of the Tapasya and prayer the mother olFcred 
up and of her pilgrimage to Benares and of her 
worship of Shiva Vireslnvar, the “ Lord of Heroes '* 
—which preceded, by a long period, the birth of 
her child. The stories of her many charities are 
well-known and her son and his fellow-monks 
stood in reverence before the vigils and fasts of her 
widowhood. Verily, as the Indian widow she was 
the nun.. 

Those who were in the world of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s thought and that of his IMaster in India, 
feel most keenly a vacancy in their membership. 
In their love for him was ever understood and 
Included their love of his mother. India, toe, in 
her respect and reverence for the great teacher 
realises anew the depth of sweetness and spirit- 
uality of Indian motherhood — which, has ever becii- 
thc making of the Indian saint and sage whose 
mspiration, as in the case of Vivekananda, are the 
Vedas with their incomparable philosophy, and 
whose life is the love of God^ the service of 
and the upholding of Dfaarma. 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CUI.I.ED AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

There were S40 cremations in the United King- 
dom last year, as against 855 the year before. 

Messrs. Palmers & Co., the great biscuit-makers, 
have made a gift of £200,000 for a University at 
Reading. 

At the sale of Iloe Library in New York, a 
Gutenberg Bible was bought by Mr. 11 . E. Hunting- 
don for £10,000, 

The military operations and manoeuvres In con- 
nection with the Coronation Durbar at Dcllii arc 
estimated to cost about 43 lakhs of Rupees. 

A MINE OF RADIUM ” is reported to have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Zwickau, in 
Saxony. According to tiie report it is the richest 
yet known. 

At the Crystal Palace, on May 24, the Indian 
wrestler, Ahmed Bux, defeated the Swiss tvrestler, 
Kiaz, for fifty pounds a side under catch-as-catch- 
can rules. There were 4,ocx> spectators. 

At Gerschof, near Vienna, the monster skeleton 
of a prehistoric Saurian has been unearthed in a 
condition of tvonderfiil preservation. Some skin, it 
is alleged, is still clinging to the bones. The 
skeleton is twelve yards in length. 

Salooxkexpbrs, bar-tenders and all others whose 
business is to sell liquor in Tennessee, where its 
sale is prohibited by law, were declared ineligible 
for citizenship in the United Slates, in a ruling 
announced by Federal Judge John E. McCall. 

There were 2,736 presses in India in 1909—10. 
The number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished was 726 and 829, respectively. Books pub- 
lished in English or other European languages 
numbered 2,112, while those in the Indian 
languages ( vernacular and classical ) or in more 
than one language were 9,934* 

Some researches in Turkestan, made by an 
expedition sent out by the Carnegie Institute, New 


York, have uncovered fragments of settlements 
existing 20,000 years d. g. Tlie general tendency 
of the evidence, says the Daily ChronicU, is to 
point to the highlands of Central Asia, and 
especially Eastern Turkestan, as the region from 
which many migrations drifted over the Europe- 
Asian continent in the earliest geological ages. 

I.ORD Roberts, speaking recently at the prize-giving 
at Wellington College, said that he had been asked 
w'hat was the bravest deed he had ever seen. He 
remembered that while he w'as on his way to 
laicknow his force was stopped by a walled en- 
closure. A soldier, a Punjabi Mahomedan, seeing 
the diOicuUy, endeavoured to open the door which 
barred their way. When he tried to draw the bolt 
one of his hands was cut off by one of the enemy. 
He managed to unfasten the bolt with his other 
hand, which was subsequently nearly severed at the 
wrist. 

A story of family devotion and self-sacrifice is 
reported from Beauchamp Roolliing, Essex, where 
Mrs. Hawkey, a farmer’s wife has been restored to 
complete health after months of sufTering through a 
burning accident about the arms and back. After 
the doctors had expressed the opinion that skin to 
replace that wliich had been burnt was to be grafted 
on to the victim, relatives and friends, regardless of 
the pain involved, vied with each other in being the 
first to undergo the operation. These were the father, 
mother, husband, 4 brothers, 3 sisters, 4 uncles, 
sisler-ln-law, several cousins and friends. Ail dis- 
played the utmost fortitude, especially, the 
ten-year-old brother who refused to take an 
anesthetic when a deep incision was made in his 
arm. Thus altogether 200 pieces of skin were 
grafted on to her, and the operation continuing over 
a long period, was quite successful. 

The Indian sportsmen in England have greatly 
dlslinguishcd themselves lately. The Indian Polo 
players who have carried off the Coronation Cup 
are, says the 'Advocate of India,' "ahead of the 
English players both as regards the excellence o£ 
their mounts and the skill of their play. Indians 
are known all over the world as brilliant poloists 
and it requires a very proficient team to successfully 
oppose them." After a few failures elsewhere the 
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Indian cricket loam has scored splendid victory -in 
iiKitchos iij^aiiisl I.eicc.stci2ji)irc, Somerset, fdiicolii- 
sliire, Durham, II ijjliKuid 'ream (North of Scotland ) 
and Belfast. These records of the Indian cricketers 
and Polo players in ICngland, and as well as the 
hrillianl victory of the Molianl)aj.»an I'ooll.'all Team, 
composed of Bengalees, over Kasi \'orks the other 
day in Calt iilta, testify very ehxpiently to the ad- 
vances made by India in the realm of sport. 


Pandit G. Krishna Saslri writes to iis from 
Wylai>ore, regarding our reviev; of his bix>k 

Sankhya- Vui'a ” in the June issue of Piabnddha 
Bharata, to sav that the tenets of the Aniihha- 
vadvaiia system \\ith wliii h the iiiillior idonlilics 
himself, sllvn^5llJen instead of beliilliin^ the caii.so 
of Adviiila as well as .Saj^ima worship. Ahimi the 
cause of the inisi'OiKcj»tion ^^hieh arose, the 
Panditji makes the folliiwing’ admission : “ 1 may 
have in my llM sis failed in iiiy expressions, and 
unconsi ioiisly left i;aps for drawing' such inferences 
as the reviewer has done. If so it was only my 
fault and not of Aniibhaviulv iila.” “ Beiiiry a short 
and imperfect smnmary. as it necessarily oin.*!it to 
he, I have only touched upon a few points here and 
there in rny thesis.” ^Ve are jJ.id to be assiucd 
thus: “'I'he ori^i^dn.d works of this i Anubh.ivatlxaiUi) 
lilcraiiire, win ii lh'*y are piihlislicd in duo course 
of lime, will .‘^ubslaiiliiilc my slatemenls,’' as noted 
above. 

■ Tiik twenty-sixth anniversary of Sri Knmakrishna 
Idaholsav was lelebraled at the Sri Uamakrishna 
Samadhi 'remple, \’«»;n)dy:m, Caleutia. on i;th. 
Aut'usl, llie day of J.mma>tami. Nmiiert)us San- 
kirtan parlies proci eded to Vo.'(«jdyan, and biin- 
dreds of (h-volees and poor pcojilc x\cre cordially 
enlcrlaiiied with I’rasad. 

'riii: annual L'lsav of 'I’hc Rainakrislina Society 
was solemnised (m July 9, at premises No. 12, 
Serpentine I/ane, C'akiilla. 'Ihe main feature of 
the cerenKiiiy xxas olTerin^s of pujali and prayers 
lo Sri Ramakrislina r.iramabam.sa. 'Mierc were 
sonp:s and Sankirtan almost all day lon<|^. In the 
evening there was held a class where a few teach- 
ings of the Great ]\Iastcr were c.xclaiincd to the 
audience in the .shape of Kathakata. 


A roRkBSTONTiRNT wfilcs lo ns from Vaniyam- 
bady : — 'I’hc Swami Vivekananda Sangam, started 
in I4S97 at N'aniyambady ( .Southern part ), lias two 
branches in the north and west of the town, 
established in 1903 and 190S respectively. On 
i6lh. July la.'sl a meeting was convened umler the 
prosideiicy of 1^1 r. C. Nknikalaswainy Naidii, the 
presiilent of the three .Sangams, to concei t nieasurcs 
for creeling a permanent building to the branch in 
the north of the town, the only one which liad 
none. Out t)f lis. scjo estimated to cost for a 
building and a library, Ks. 100 was stibscribeil on 
the spot by the presiileiil and members, and it was 
resolved lo request Swami Annadanappa Yo*;! 
Anandagiri to lay the fuimdalioii- stone for tiie 
building on i^lh. August. 

On 2/'»lh. July the residents of the several villages 
round Vcllinaikaiuni near Vani\anil.iady asscmhlud 
in a ]ml)lic meeting jncsiiled over by !\fr. ( 
Venkalaswaini Xaidu, wlu^ delivered a very iuslriic- 
live lecture on *• Bhakli in Donurslic I.ife.” 'I'he 
meeting dispersed late at night after Jlhajana and 
^langalarali. 

The residents of Nallarampalli headed by ^f|^ S. 
Riingaswami N.iidii invited Air. ( '. X’c'iikatasw.iiiii 
Naidii lo be jiresenL at a moeling lo be held ili. 1.: 
on the 27th. July. It was vesolvt.-jl at the meeliu;;' 
b) oi)en a bram li conlic ihere widi the latter as ‘'i -’ 
president, and lo have a i»erman«;nl building aiMl 
a binary (jf its own. i\Ir. t'. A'ouk:il:nwauii al <> 
deliveied a lecUire on “ ’i’he .Merits of Ase(;Li( i-iu 
in Domcslie Life,” which w.is higljly ai)iirecialed. 

III:? 1 the .'^vvami Ivim.iki i.->ljii.mau ‘.i, 
one of the greatest, preacheis of the VedaiiUi and a 
direct di.scijde and most devoted JJh.ikl.i 
Bliagavan Sii Ramakridina has entered .MjI-i- 
.Saiiivulhi, having sudered sever. il inomlis from irji- 
sumption. Tlio realisation look place on AloUiI.iy, 
the 2 ist. of .\iignst, shortly after the nouii lio'ir. 
With his Alaha-Samadlii (lasses another of the old 
band of the iiionks who founded and arc mem- 
bers of the j\lath at Bolur. 'I’lic Prabiuidlia Bhamla 
will commemorate the passing of the Swami vviih 
a .special number devoted to his life and wonderhil 
work in upbuilding the Ramakrislina JMi.ssion, 
particularly at Madias and at Beliir Math. An/ 
coiuribiiiioii on the Swami fioni fiiends ami ad- 
mirers will be welcomed. 
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SRI RAMAKKISHNA*S TEACHINGS 

VISISIITADVAITAVADA 


Master : I <Io actually see that 
is Gcfd. It is He who hath become all these 
things ! There is a stage at which the mind and 
the Buddhi are lost in the Absolute— which 
cannot be conceived as made up of [)art.s. 

Thereupon at the end of Samadhi I must 
come down at least two notes below the 
Highest note hi the scale before I can utter 
another word ! 

Vedanta has been explained by Sankara. 
Another point of view is that of the Visishta- 
dvaita of Ramanuja. 

Narendra (to Master): Sir, may I ask 
1vha( is the Visishtadvaitavada ? 

Master ( to Narendra ) : This doctrine holds 
that the Absolute ( Brahman ) must not be 
considered apart from the world (Jagat ) and 
the soul ( Jiva ), The Three between them 
form One — Three in One and One in Three I 

Let us take a Bi/va fruit. Let the shell, the 
seeds and the kernel be kept separate. Now 
suppose somebody wanted to know the 
weight of the fruit Surely it would not do 
to weigh only the kernel of the fruit. 
The shell, the seeds and the kernel are 
Aatoaoted from * The Uoppsl fit ^rl Bamukrisluia ' by M. 


all weighed with a view to knowing the real 
weight of the fruit. No doubt we reason at 
the outset that the all-important thing is the 
kernel^ and not either the shell or the seeds» 
III the next place we go on reasoning, say- 
ing that the shell anil the seeds belong to the 
same substance to which the kernel belongs. 
At the first stage of the reasoning we say, 
‘Not this/ ‘Not tlnV Thus the Absolute 
is iiot-soul ( not the finite individual soul ). 
Again, It is not the world either. The 
Absolute is the only Reality, all else is unreal. 
At the next stage we go a little further. We 
see that the kernel belongs to the same 
substance as that to which the shell and the 
seeds belong. Hence the Substance from 
which we derive our negative conception of 
the ‘ Absolute ’ is the identical substance from 
which we derive our conception of the finite 
soul and the phenomenal world. Your ‘ ReU 
ative* (A/7d) must be traced to that very 
Being to which your ‘ Absolute ' (A7(;v«) must 
be traced. Hence, as Ramanuja sayeth, the 
Absolute is qualified by the finite soul and 
the phenomenal world. This is the doctrine 
of Visishtadvaita (qualified non-dualism), 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


IFE is a mood. There is something 
beyond. Life is change. Beyond life 
there is the Changeless, the Deathless, the 
Imperishable, Life is bondage. Beyond life 
is Freedom. 

The dream binds and causes the nightmare 
in which one feels the impossibility of moving ; 
but when the awakening comes there is free- 
dom. Tlie evil dream pas.ses and with it, on 
awakening, the terror. So with tlie dream of 
the bondage of life. Wc must awake spirit- 
ually ; that will break the dream ; that will 
dissolve the bondage. 

There is a higher life than the senses. 
Even than the intellect there is a higher life 
and from that higher life comes all inspiration, 
comes all illumination. To sense and realise 
that higher life is the meaning and purpose of 
religion. It is the goal of the soul which 
seeks freedom from the thraldom of mere 
sensuous existence and of the mind which has 
only the experience of the senses as its 
nourishment. 

The purpose of the soul is to strike out into 
that ocean of light, which man has called God 
or Reality. It is that illumination which the 
life of the mind and the senses borrow and 
refract. It is that life which the teachers of 
the world have known and have spoken of as 
the only reality. The monk aspires to that 
life. His mind is wholly centred upon it. He 
is the monk whose mind is so concentrated. 

The desire to go be3’ond the senses is at 
once a test that something higher exists 
which attracts the soul which otherwise 
could not be attracted. All other desire and 
Its gratin.calion is fraud to the soul. Turning 
away from the experience of the senses the 


soul founds its purpose and its hope on and 
directs its vision to that which, unlike the 
experience of the senses and their objects, is 
indestructible, immortal and unchangeable. 
It seeks and searches finding, at last, that all 
satisfaction, all sense of peace and freedom are 
of the soul. 

No longer depending on the external it 
plunges into the fathomless reality of its own 
inner nature. There it realises there is neitiicr 
death nor change. There neither matter nor 
mind deceives. Only the soul itself shines 
forth free and perfect, bereft of body, bereft 
of mind, sufficient in its self, conscious of 
the self as the Divine Reality. 

The test of freedom is the capacity to feel 
it; the very sensing of freedom is free- 
dom ; aye, the very thought is freedom. 
Whosoever has sensed the Reality beyond 
the bondage of life, he, indeed, is the Free 
One. Given the emotional power to expe- 
rience it, given the intensity of desire — free- 
dom, then, even like God, or like man's own 
Inmost Life and Indwelling Self is Infinite. 

Death only extinguishes the earthly light 
of form ; it docs not extinguish the flame of 
desire. Desire^ is everywhere and bondage 
and problems. If there is freedom then it is 
to be realised here and now amidst the 
tumult of struggle and search and problems ; 
not after the change of death comes Nirvana. 
The Free and the Deathless is Now — eter- 
nally Now, Nirvana is Now ; it is Here. 
This the sage knows. In life he dwells 
already in God. In life he is already free. 
Death only removes the form. While living 
in this body he has illumination ; he has 
emancipation. 
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The very knowledge that we are free will 
make us free; the very belief in spiritual 
freedom will tend freedom-wards. What is 
belief but an approximation to knowledge, 
and knowledge, in its completeness, — is 
realisation. 

First, the idea of freedom ; then, the desire 
for freedom ; then, the effort at freedom ; then, 
the realisation of freedom. 

The evolutionary urge is the impetus of the 
Self, of the Atman in us. 

There is no Hereafter in the Eternity of 
Freedom. Let us find that Eternity of the 
Spirit, that Freedom of the Atman, Here. 

To soar beyond all bounds ; to trample 
under foot all barriers that oppose the march 
of the soul to the realisation beyond is to 
hold equally both pleasure and pain, both life 
and death, and to be eternally mindful of the 
mandate heralded from the dawn of the day 
when truth shone to view : “ Thou art not the 
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body ; thou art not the senses. Thou art the 
Spirit ; in thee the Divine doth dwell,’’ 

" Dust thou art to dust rcturnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 
said the poet and he sounded therein the 
triumphant note of the Vedanta : “Tat Tvam 
Asi.” “Thou art That Which the sword can- 
not pierce, nor fire burn, nor water wet, nor 
the air dry. Thou art the Indestructible One; 
beyond all change Thou art the Deathless 
One, the Pure, the Holy One.” 

“Natural death is as it were a haven and a rest 
to us after long navigation. And the noble 
soul is like a good mariner ; for he, when he 
draws near the port, lowers his sails and 
enters it softly with gentle steerage. And 
herein wc have from our own nature a great 
lesson of suavity ; for in such a death as this 
there is no grief nor any bitterness ; but as a 
ripe apple is lightly and without violence 
loosened from its branch ; so our soul without 
grieving departs from the body, in which it 
hath been.” — Dante’s Inferno^ 


illumination 


ILLUMINATION 

in Memoriam, Swami Ramakrishnanandd. 


Realisation, Infinite, Supreme 

Above the world, Whose Region is the Soiil, 

Where lives Eternal Truth Supreme 

As Boundless Freedom, like a shoreless seaj 

That hath this sage become^ 

With the passing of the body unto death 
His soul on purest thought did rise 
To that height where thought is dead 
And sages’ Wisdom doth alone endurci 
It rose, emancipated from the form, 

On Argent Wings of Great Celestial Peace 
Into that vastness of the Everlasting Self 
Whose Form is Radiance Eternal, 

Whose Soul, Realisation Infinite; 

It rose above the world to God. 


Scattered are the many earthly bonds 
Which made the personality of him— 

Now stands he, Self revealed, as God. 

In life he taught “Tat Tvam Asi” 

Whose Consciousness is Everlasting Life 
Now — the Truth, “Tat Tvam Asi” 

With him " Aham Brahmasmi ” is verily be* 
come. 

He, the Bhakta, in Bhakti hath been merged. 
The Bhakta and the Lord are now made One 
In the Light which is Nirvana’s Height 
Above the ignorance and darkness of the 
world. 


F. J. Alexander, 
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THE PASSING OF IIIS HOLINESS 
THE SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

*TWOR Hu’s corniplible must put on in- 
corniplion, and this mortal must put 
on immorlalily. 

“So when llii*^ corruptilde .shall have put on 
iiicorruplion, and this innttal shall have put 
on immortality, then sliall be brouglit to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” 

Still does the mind linger in that flood of 
ecstasy to which it soared beyond the bounds 
of earth when the news was heralded from 
the Math in Baghbazar, Calcutta, that His 
Holiness, the Swami Ramakrislinananda, had 
pas.sed from pain into ]\laha*samadln on 
Monday, the lwcnt3'-first of Angii.st la.st, 
.shortly after the noon hour, lie had been the 
direct and one of the most chosen of the 
disciples of Sri Kamakrishna ; he ha<l been 
one of the chief worlccrs in the upbuilding of 
the Ramakrishnn Mission ; of the moiia.stcry 
at Bclur, just out.sidc the northern boundaries 
of Calcutta, he had been most dcscrvingly 
called, the pillar and foundation rock ; he was, 
also, one of the foremost preachers of the 
Vedanta philosophy in recent years. 

All over India his fame has spread ; but far 
more than his fame has .spread the spirit of 
his teachings. Madr.is and Calcutta have 
vied for the honour of calling him their son. 
Now that he has passed into realisation the 
India, to which he was known, mourns his 
loss. 

And yet, withal, it is not death, hut is victory 
which has been sen.sed as uppermost. The 
gloom of death ha.s already given wa)' to the 
knowledge of that vast Illumination iic has 
entered. Of him there now endures eternally, 
divested of all earthly limitations, — the divine 
reality and bliss. The note that he has 
merged into realisation is a.sccndant. And 
India is aware in the case of this, as of all 


her Sannyasin sons, — the spirit lias realised 
its divine eternity, though the body has 
broken in time. 

In life, the Swami Ramakrishnananda had 
struck the flawle.ss note of the Upanishads 
which resounds, amid.st the bondage of the 
world find its sorrow, the freedom and the 
bliss of the Divine Self realised. His whole 
being had been a concentration in this. Tlui.s, 
when he passed, the spirit of that conscious- 
ness enfolded him forever in its Truth ; and 
for a while that spirit with its boundless life 
and bliss descended upon those who knew 
the departed man ; for they sensed That for 
which he, as the monk, had given up tlie 
world. 

lie had been in Madras, giving forth to the 
world the me.s.sagc of his Master and of his 
brother monk, the Swami Vivekananda, when 
the consuming illne.ss which had been afBict- 
ing him for some time was declared fata). 
It was then that his fellow-monks and the 
president of the Ramakrishna Order entreated 
him to renounce his labours and come to 
Calcutta where he could be surrounded with 
the love and devoted attention of those who 
were his friends and well-wishers and who, 
also, with him had sat as .spiritual children, 
in those memorable da3\s at the feet of Sri 
Ramakrishnn. Ilccding, at last, their earnest 
entreaties lie abandoned the field in which he 
so diligently taught for more than fourteen 
3’ear.s. At Calcutta he was housed at the 
monnsteiy in «Baghbazar, There his cough 
gradually became worse. Medical^altcntion 
was of no avail. All hopes were given over 
and the end came, — in wonderful peace. 

Most remarkable, however, was the strength 
of his spirit which burst forth in eloquent 
discourse concerning the soul and God even 
whilst the body suffered most. One who 
loved him dearly, hearing him speak in the 
distressed state of his body begged him to 
desist. “ Why ? ” came the reply. “When I 
speak of the Lord all pain leaves me. I 
forget the body,” His great esteem and 
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love for Christ, imnnifcst throughout his life- 
time, renewed itself constnntly in those last 
days. Speaking of Jesus he would become 
eloquent. He would tell of how Sri Rama- 
krishna had regarded Christ and of how, 
during Sainadhi, when his Master had had the 
vision ofClirist, the very body of the great 
Pounder of Cliristianity had entered into that 
of His Own. 

It is said in India that when sages arc 
about to pass away they become most eager 
to convey unto mankind their spiritual 
realisation. This liad been true of Rudd ha. 
Of Sri Ramakrishna it was true. Of the 
Swami Vivekannnda it had been also true. 
And with the passing of the Swami Rama- 
krishnananda it was again true. At times 
when the stress of the body intervened he 
would turn to the monks and disciples about 
him saying : “ How long shall this endure ; it 
.seems the body cannot stand this ! 

There came a time when the disease in- 
flamed the brain. Yet even in delirium his 
mind and his voice knew no other thoughts 
than those of the Lord. “ Durga, Durga,” 
the name of the Mother, Shiva, Shiva,” the 
name of the Lord of monks, and the name 
of his Master were ever on his lips. 

As the days passed and his condition grew 
worse, the monks knew the time for Maha- 
samadhi or supreme realisation was at hand. 
Several days more — then the body lay, for- 
saken by the soul. At that moment the 
Presence of the Lord was felt. The death- 
chamber had become a tabernacle, it had be- 
come the temple of illumination, 

TTicn came in the afternoon the triumphant 
procession from the Matli through the lanes 
to the river’s winding course. Carried on 
a cot the body lay covered with flowers 
and garlands. The air was laden with the 
incense of the flowers and the perfume of 
incense. Ahead, the Sankirtan party sang. 
Following in the rear were the gathering of 
the monks in their gerrua and of disciples of 


Sri Ramakrishna, of students and old men 
and young. 

Now and again the air was rent with shouts 
of triumph. “Jai Sri Guru Maiiaraj ki Jai 
Jai .Sri Swamiji Maliaraj ki Jai! Jai Srf 
Mahamayi ki Jai I Jai Sri Ramakrishnananda 
Swami Maharaj ki Jai!” And the winds 
carried Ihe sound in prolonged and repeated 
echoes. Men, women, and children ran to 
see what sort of a saint was Ihis who had 
passed away. North and farther north 
along the Ganges* side the long procession 
went, while the poor scrambled for the pice 
which were thrown about as charity, and 
the notes of the .Sankirtan part)^ with 
the shouts of triumph, tf)gcther with the 
spirit of the occasion sank deeper and deeper 
until the inmost soul was touched, till it 
rebounded upon itself and the world was lost 
to view in that partaking by each, according 
to his own consciousness of soul, of the 
realisation into which the saint had entered. 

Opposite, across the river, some three 
miles distant from Calcutta is tlie monastery 
of the Order, at Relur. The procession had 
almost reached tin’s point, when a slop was 
made — for not far stands the burning ghat 
where the body of Sri Ramakrishna was given 
up to the flames. Ibdy, thrice holy is this 
place to llie Order. Here the cot on which 
the extinct form of the sage lay was lowered 
to the ground. Rcvcrenliall}' the monks and 
the disciples bowed, and worshipped ; again 
came the deafening shouts of praise to the 
Lord. Then the procession moved on to 
the point on the river opposite which stands 
the monasteiy. 

A score of boats were ready to convey the 
party. B3' this time the sun was sinking 
beneath the hori/011. Quiet and hushed with 
a great peace was the hour, quiet and hushed 
as the river itself. Slowl}' and silently the 
boats traversed the distance while prayers 
and songs went with the silence and the quiet 
“ unto the cars of God.” 
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The ghat of the monastery reached, again 
the triumphant chorus rang out, answered 
again and again, by the monks in tlie Math. 

This was the monastery in which the de- 
parted monk had passed many happy days. 
He had been the co-workcr of the Swami 
Vivekananda in founding the Order winch 
makes the Math at Beliir its chief centre. All 
know how in the days following upon the 
passing away of Sri Ramakrishna he had 
made the vow never to desert the ashes of iiis 
Master. It was the house in which the 
ashes were kept that became the nucleus and 
home of the Order. 

Here, again, he was at the Math under 
whose roof reposed the ashes and the Presence 
of the Master. This time, however, he was 
not to become the chief priest in worship ; he, 
the priest, had become one with the Lord. 
Through the courtyard in front of the chapel, 
the procession went, accompanied by the 
chanting of prayers and Sankirtan. It crossed 
the extensive grounds of the monastery to 
the south-eastern corner. 

At this place the pyre had been erected. 
Here, even the body was to be utterly con- 
sumed by flame, just as the personality had 
been burned in the Effulgence of Illumination. 
The pyre faced the hushed calm of the river 
Ganges. Nearby, rose in view the chapel 
in which are preserved, beneath an altar, the 
relics of the Swami Vivekananda, whom the 
deceased saint had so deeply loved and 
revered. 

Chantings continued to pour upon the 
evening air. The sun had set ; twilight was 
merging into the deep Indian night. Here 
and there a star began to tell of the splendours 
of God — when one heard amidst the chanting 
the voices of ascending flames. The cot on 
which the saint lay as if in meditation was 
wrapped in light intensely white — the flames 
like unto the soul in purit3^ Stronger and 
whiter grew the light in brilliant intensity of 
rising flames. 


After a time, however, the whole became 
wonderfully subdued, dying into deeper 
shades of fading light — for by this time the 
body had been reduced to ashes. And over 
the vanished pyre and above the dying 
embers, through the wide grounds, along the 
river, within the monastery, within the chapel 
and within the hearts of those who were 
present, rested the spirit of Illumination into 
which had passed flom the bondage of life 
into Eternal Freedom, the soul of His Holi- 
ness, the Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

THE MONASTIC CAREER OF THE 
SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

tSlOLD is the message of the monk. Bolder 
than his message is the example of 
his life. It is the corroboration of his mes- 
sage. The message of the monk is, “Re- 
nounce! Renounce I The Lord, the Reality 
alone is real ; the world is a myth.” The 
monk has renounced tlie world. Practical to 
him, alone, is the realisation of God. For this 
reason he retires from the life of a house- 
holder ; for this reason is his entire thought, 
his whole desire, fixed in the Eternity of the 
Divine. 

Such is the monk who knows that progress 
is as infinite as time and the forms through 
which progress flows never-ending in number 
as space in extent. The subject of all prog- 
ress is the Eternal Spirit which man tries to 
paint in the language of the finite upon the 
canvas of the universe. Tiiat spirit is the 
Sclf-indwclling-Self, of every soul. Never 
can this be objectified. Progress is a dream 
to whose contents the soiil, labouring under 
and bewildered by illusion, deems itself bound. 
The idea of progress, to the monk, is a 
stumbling-block. Diving deep into the ocean 
of the Imperishable he goes beyond illusion. 
For him progress and society are meaning- 
less terms. Having caught sight of the Spirit 
what cares he for the form, be it as wide 
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the universe ! Having sensed the Infinite 
Sul^ect what will he do with the interminable 
series of objectifications called the world ! Even 
in life is the monk dead — but dead like God 
Who folds the universe into Utter Formless- 
ness the moment He sinks into the Fathomless- 
ness of His Own Reality. To the monk and 
to the Lord, in whom the monk is Dead to 
thought and sense, the universe is the 
Nothingness beyond which lives eternally the 
Supreme Reality. 

In the great space of the temple of Dakshi- 
iicsvar stands the House of Kali, the Mother 
of the Universe. Near by, sheltered by the 
shade of a generous grove and facing the 
yellow-coloured Ganges stands, surrounded by 
a meditation-seat, a tree under whose wide 
branches the soul of Sri Raniakrishna went, 
repeatedly, from life to illumination. He is 
the Master whose name the eloquence of a 
Master-Disciple proclaimed across the seas to 
the Western world. There, upon the medita- 
tion-seat the Ideal monk lingered, day after 
day, plunged into the Sea of God, oft breaking 
the silence of His meditation in the giving of 
that message which has meant, anew, salvation 
to the world. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna when not in 
communication with the Divine Spirit and 
realising His oneness with It, would often pray 
to the Divine Mother. Among His most 
fervent prayers were that His disciples should 
come to Him. He seemed to know them 
beforehand and He would call out, again and 
again, “ When will my boys come to me, O 
Mother ? ” 

It was in the last years of His life that they 
came. The Upanishads say : “ When the Guru 
is -perfect and the disciples well-prepared, 
xvonderful, then, is the teacher and wonderful 
the teaching and the taught.” There came 
unto the aged Saint twenty or more lads who 
became the apostles of His Gospel and 
the members of a great Order which bears 
His Name and who since, have founded 
monasteries over the extent of India, and 


even in the far distant West. 

One of those who approached the Master 
was a boy in his twentieth yesir belonging to 
the highest caste, that is the caste of Brah- 
mans who represent the learning and spirit of 
Hinduism. His boy friends called him “Soshi.” 
Sri Ramakrishna was to live but three years 
longer to the world. It was then 1883. He 
sat in meditation when “ Soshi ” was brought 
before Him. The Master’s eyes opened. 
Immediately was there the recognition which 
ever afterwards bound in deepest ties of 
afTection and spirituality the Master and him 
who was to be named after the Master as 
Ramakrishnananda. That name signifies 
” Bliss in the Lord Sri Ramakrishna.” 

Day after day passed, weeks lapsed into 
months, and the days and the weeks and the 
months served as the time for the spiritual 
awakening of the disciple. Closest under- 
standing grew and grew until the disciple 
could not live without the Master. 

The lad “ Soshi ” was the darling of his 
home and the parents were overjoyed at the 
wonderful progress he made in his studies. 
When he Iiad passed his matriculation exam- 
ination in his earlier years it was with a 
scholarship granted to him from the Calcutta 
University. 

He was already in his Fourth Year Class and 
the examination was fast coming to hand 
which would have given him the classical 
honours of Bachelor of Arts. But at that very 
time Sri Ramakrishna lay in Cossipur Gardens 
dying and thougii dying still preaching the 
Word in spite of the pain the effort at speak- 
ing gave Him. 

Here was the test. ” Soshi ” had been with 
the Master now bordering on three years. It 
was the eve of tlic year 1885. Beautiful was 
the intimacy of soul between the master and 
the disciple. And the disciple had become 
learned in the wisdom of the .spirit. Far be3'’ond 
the years of his life’s experience he had 
penetrated as an aged Rishi into the ageless 
Heart of the God he recognised as present in 
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the Person .'ind Realisation of liis Maiiter. 

The boy “So.slii ** coveted the honours of 
a degree— and an educational degree in India 
carries with it a social importance and econ- 
omic advantage ; but the soul which was to 
drop the very personality of the boy “Soshi** 
and become the Swaini Ramakrishnananda 
lost no time in formulating his decision and 
having done so, realised that he had renounced 
his possible career as a man of the world 
forever. Tlie same day of his decision, found 
him by the Master serving Him night and 
day, and witli him were his friends wlio, also, 
had given up the world. And of that group 
of boys one became the wonderful sage who 
for the first time preached Hinduism in the 
West — tlie Swami Vivekananda, who event- 
ually became the first abbot of the monastery 
of the monks of Ramakrishna, near Calcutta, 
at Belur. 

“Soshi” found happiness untold in service 
to his Master. Radiance covered his coun- 
tenance with the consciousiie.ss of “ Who He 
was” who had accepted his service. Many 
things had the Master spoken of His “ boy 
disciples.” Of Swami Vivekaiuinda He had 
prophesied the greatness of his future work. Of 
*'Soshi” and of another who lias been to the 
West He had said : “ These were the direct 
disciples of Jesus the Chri.st in their former 
existence.” Ami true was tlie statement. For 
these mentioned have become the most 
ardent champions of the true Cause of 
Cliristianity which they recognised to be 
the same as tlic Cause of Hinduism into 
which they were born. Both were equally 
conversant with the Bible of flic Christians 
and well do those remember who attended 
the chamber of tlie Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda’s illness how frequently he would 
speak of Christ. Wonderful was his devotion 
to Jesus. He had realised Him in the 
rersonality of his Master and thus to him 
Jesus the Christ of Judaea and Rama- 
krishna the Sage of Dakshinesvar were one 
and the same- Soul, 


In the course of those memorable days witii 
the dying form of the Master, the illnc.ss of His 
body had been the means of Realisation fos 
the lad ** Sushi.” His Master’s conversations 
and his frequent soaring beyond tlie world of 
the senses in Sainadlii were moods, as wel]| 
tliroLigh which the disciple and his Brotiiers 
passed beyond on the currents of the Master’s 
Realisation into the world of their inmost 
souls to the Lord< 

But the day was to come when the body of 
Sri Ramakrishna was to pass into death. 
Hour after hour the disciple attended the 
Master. Suddenly one day he heard the Saint 
littering the most holy word of tlie Veda.s. A 
moment later and all was over. The Master 
had gone beyond. Oh, the grief that fell upon 
those who were in tlie room in that hour I 
Some wept ; some chanted, amidst sobs, the 
sublime songs they had learned and sung at 
the Feet of the Master ; others were dumb 
with grief. 

The lad “ Soshi ” tliey had not noticed. He 
had fallen at the Feet of the Master — motion- 
less. Grief had paralysed the mind and body 
into unconsciousness. Perhaps he had gone 
beyond with his Master for the time beingi 
They called, but he did not answer. After a 
time he came back to consciousness in a flood 
of tears. 

The greatest trial was at the burning ghat. 
Feelings of a contrasting character visited the 
soul of '*Soshi.” Now the joy and the bliss that 
the Master haci^ shed over them all in the time 
of His Maha-samadhi or Great Realisation 
came over him, and he sang the Name of the 
Saint in triumphant praise. Tlien a sense of 
utter loneliness stole over, iiis joy and made 
him the victim to most violent grief. When 
the flames that had made ashes of the body of 
the Teacher had died out there was one who 
gathered amid the silence the relics that 
remained. It was the boy “ Soshi.” 

Then came the period of supreme depress 
sion. The boys who were children of the 
Master gathered together day and nightt 
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Their words were reminiscences of their years 
with Him ; their thoughts were of Him ; their 
worship was to Him ; their lives were lived in 
His name. Homeless and beggars as monks 
should be they, who for the most were 
accustomed to the advantages of the best 
families, begged tlieir food from door to door. 
They suffered hardsiiip after hardship. There 
was but one garment between, them that they 
could wear into the city ; otiierwise a narrow 
cloth about the loins served to cover them. 

Tliose were memorable days of fasting and 
renunciation — and a great inspiration for the 
children of Sri Ramakrishna was the life and 
example of iiim who later bore the name of the 
Master, lie would force them to rise from 
their meditation to partake of food. He 
would send them to repose by force when 
tliey continued Itotir after hour into the night 
the chanting of the Names and the Praises of 
God. And, again, he would be the first to 
call in tlie early morning; Arise ! Arise I 
Anotlier day to the Lord lias begun,” 

Death and life were the same to the minds 
of these boys. Their parents came to call 
lliem to the world. “ Soslii's ” father came, 
also. He begged ; he threatened, but to no 
purpose; in sorrow he returned home. His 
son had said : “ The world and home fire to 
me as a place infested with tigers.” Yet the 
father lived to experience unbounded joy in 
the life of the son. 

Tiic time came when the boys decided to 
formally renounce the world by taking the 
monastic vows and by performing their own 
death ceremonies. They changed their 
names. “Soshi’s” became Ramakrishna- 
nanda. Tliereaftcr he was known to the 
world by his adopted name. 

A year passed, then anotlicr ; some of the 
monks had wandered into the Himalayas; 
some were traversing the interminable plains 
of India from one end to another and from 
city to cit)^ ; one had gone to Thibet. The 
leader of them all, the Swami Vivekananda, 
was wandering from the Himalayas to Ceylon. 


But during those years one monk stood by 
the fishes of tlie “ Master.” The house where 
they were kept becjime the monastery. Time 
after time the wandering monks returned 
called by the Master. At length they aVl 
came back and there began that real life of 
devotion to Sri Ramakrishna. 

One day the news arrived that the leader, 
the Swami Vivekananda, had gone to America, 
Tills was a terrible blow of separation to his 
brother-monks. One fainted on hearing this. 
But, again, they overcame grief in devotion. 
And the priest who led the worship was the 
Swami Ramakrishnananda. The time of wor- 
ship was tlie time of ecslas3^ The chapel re- 
sounded with the mighty voice of the leader ia 
devotion. Hours were passed in devotion and 
days and niglits — and it was this unparalleled 
devotion which formed the spirit which has be- 
come externally expressed as the Ramakrishna 
Order. The whole soul of devotion had entered 
into the Swami Raniakrislinananda. He was 
the devotional spirit of the monastery and the 
monks of the inonasteiy tell of how they were 
transported into superhuman joy and into 
the very vision of Goil by the ennaming 
spirit of his enthusiasm and realisation. 

Three years had passed since the Swami 
Vivekananda had left India to preach tlic 
Gospel of llinduisin to the West. l]y this 
time the Swami Ramakrishnananda had be- 
come “the pillar” of the monastery. Whenever 
he wrote to his brotlicr-disciples the leader 
would address the message to tlie Swami 
Ramakrishnananda. 

At the end of the fourth year the leader 
returned in triumph, India welcomed him as 
a whole. City after city went out to meet him 
with addresses of praise. The Swami Viveka- 
nanda had made Hinduism the New Gospel 
of the West aiul India recognised tlic great- 
ness of her son. 

But he fled from honours to the home of 
his brother-monks. Several days later the 
Swami Ramakrishnananda went to Madras. 
He tlie pricst-in-chief whose whole heart 
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centred in devotion was commanded by the 
leader to preach the religion and philosophy 
•f the Vedanta. Now the giant heart was to 
become the giant intellect. The leader fore- 
saw this. For this reason he had commanded 
him to Madras. 

In Madras the Swam! Ramakrishnananda 
preached Vedanta. The ocean of the ecstasy 
of devotion had become the torrent of the lore 
of tiie spiritual intellect. He who had been 
the spokesman of the doctrine of love now 
became the author of “The Universe and 
Man ’* and “ The Soul of Man '* wherein are 
Stored the highest Vedanta truths. The 
Swami Ramakrishnananda had realised that 
the road of devotion and the road of the puri- 
fied intellect lead equally to God. 

The fame of the preacher spread. He re- 
ceived calls from many quarters to start other 
Centres. He obeyed these calls and as the 
result he founded more than fifteen other 
centres of the Order throughout the south of 
India. Even such distant places as Rangoon 
in Burma and Bombay on the extreme western 
coast of India insisted that he visit them and 
preach. This he did and with wonderful 
success. 

Yet, withal, he was the monk. Though he 
could have possessed himself of one of the 
finest edifices in Madras for monastic pur- 
poses, he refused. His centre was supported 
by begging for nothing but necessities. He 
was the worker. Classes and lectures for 
several sub-centres in Madras alone employed 
his time, but besides this he made himself find 
time to write articles for the Prabuddha 
Bharata, the Udbodhan and the Hrahmavadin 
and also to become the author of the follow- 
ing works: “The Universe and Man’*; “The 
Soul of Man ” ; “ Sri Krishna, the Pastoral 
and tlic King-maker”; “ Tiie Path to Perfec- 
tion;” and “Sri Ramakrislina smd Ills 
Mission.” 

On the sth. of July in the year 1902 the news 
\^ied over India that the Swami Vivekananda 


had passed into Final Realisation. It reached 
Madras and the Swami Ramakrishnananda 
in the midst of his work. But he had 
already had infinite solace in this bereave- 
ment and from the departed leader himself. 
For on the very night that the Swami Viveka-' 
nanda passed away, as he sat in meditation 
pondering on the Reality beyond life and 
beyond death a voice rang out clearly : “Soshi ! 
Soshi ! I have spat out the body.” It was 
the voice of the leader, the Swami Viveka- 
nanda, who appeared before him and had but 
a little while before entered the domain of 
Highest Illumination. 

That fired the soul of him who heard. He 
redoubled his efforts. Word reached his 
fellow-monks that he was working so stren- 
uously that grave results were to be feared 
should he have a “break-down.” But the 
worker paying no attention to these grave 
fears gave out his very soul in work. It told 
on the body of the sage. Symptoms of a fatal 
disease made themselves evident, but he paid 
no attention. His whole mind was centred 
in the Spirit. He had long forgotten that the 
body existed. Finally those who were near 
and loved him most took him to the special- 
ists. They, in their turn, pronounced the 
disease as fatal. 

Word was sent to Calcutta and his fellow- 
monks begged him to pass his last days with 
them. This he felt was best. He had thought 
of it, but not until the command came from 
the abbot of the Order did he leave Madras. 
Ilis brothers in fnonasticisin received him with 
devotion. He was taken to the home of the 
monks in Calcutta and watched over with 
tender care. The most noted physicians 
visited him of their own accord, but his body 
was beyond human aid even as his mind was 
already beyond human concerns. And when 
the end of pain was at hand and the body at 
the last ebb of life, meditating on his Master, 
be passed into Maha-samadhi and into the 
Presence of the Most High. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 

««The Universe and Man*'* 

BY THB 

SwAMi Ramakrishxananda 

Tub Grand Univbrbal Religion 

There are as many paths leading to God as 
there are individuals in the Universe. Every man 
has to select his own path. 

Every man has the same longing for eternal 
happiness and wisdom, or in other words, for the 
realisation of God. Hence religion, which like a 
mother towards her children is impartially disposed 
towards all beings, brings eternal peace to the low 
as well as to the high. This is clearly exemplified 
in our own Sandtan Dharma^ tiie mother of all 
religions that exist and that are yet to be. This is 
a universal religion. Its greatest expounder, Sri 
Krishna, has declared : ** Whoever seeks to realise 
Me in whatever manner, 1 enable him to realise Me 
in that manner.*’ Thus the ideal of every religion 
is perfect in itself, and the method of realisation is 
in every case similar. Born as we are in such a 
grand, universal religion, it is our duty to regard 
other religions as we regard our own. Our religion 
includes the religious experiences and the religious 
consciousness of the whole world throughout all 
times. Hence, by honouring all religions only we 
can be true Hindus. But it is better for a man to 
die in the religion in which he is ))orn than to leave 
it to take up another religion. We must not go 
against the grain of our nature, for nature has been 
described as a kindly mother that gradually leads 
the baby to the goal. To go against her would be 
committing the worst of all blunders. This is what 
has been preached by Sri Ramakrishna Deva, He 
has asked the Christian to be a true Christian, the 
Xlohammedan to be a true I\Johammedan, the 
VisishladvaUin (qualified non-dualist) to be a 
true VisishtadvaUin^ the Monist to be a true Monist. 
lie says, “ Whoever is true to his own religion will 
ultimately reach God.'* 

Concerning the Self 

When the external world loses all its charms for 
a man, his mind naturally turns to itself. From 

* To be had of the Manager, Prabuddba Bharata, Price 
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that time the man is really entitled to study and 
think of philosophy; for then he will naturally 
devote himself entirely to unravel the mystery of 
his own existence, as there is nothing else to draw 
him away from such a pursuit. In this process of 
philosophical self-examination he at once perceives 
that his physical and mental states have been 
changing from moment to moment in the course of 
his life, and that nevertheless he has been feeling 
himself to be the same man unaffected by the 
variations in his mental and moral conditions. In 
so doing he marks liis own plastic nature. When 
his body was that of a child, he thought himself to 
be a child ; when his body was weak, he thought 
himself weak; when his body was strong, he 
thought himself strong; when his body was 
that of a youth, he felt himself to be young and so 
on. But all these different circumstances have not 
the least affected his self-identity. He feels himself 
to be merely a spectator of the long-winding pano- 
rama of the outer life. He finds that what may be 
called his self has the peculiar power of adapting 
itself to the conditions of the body. In a weak 
body it is weak, in a strong one it is strong, in a 
feverish one it is feverish, in a dyspeptic one it is 
dyspeptic, and so on. But of itself it is neither weak 
nor strong nor feverish nor dyspeptic ; it is pure 
identity, the witness of all these, and other states. 
He also finds that this self is neither a male nor a 
female, neither a Bnlhinan iior a Sudra, neither a 
Hindu nor a Mussalman, neither a Christian nor a 
Buddhist, and that it is neither of this nor of that 
class or nation or sect, because all these distinctions 
savour of exlcrnaiity, and so belong to the 
external world. But this self is somclliing internal 
which is unchangeable. He finds too that allhougli 
his childhood, youth and manhood arc no more, 
his self survives them all ; so he finds his self to be 
the one unchanging entity in a changeful world, 
without any name or form or caste or creed, with- 
out fear or hope, pleasure or pain, free from all 
physical bondages. When it comes in contact 
with bodily frames it acquires all tlie .aforesaid and 
many other attributes, although essentially and by 
nature it has none, as a pure crystal, without any 
colour of its own, takes on the colours of the things 
that come in contact with it. Ultimately he finds 
the self to be beyond the domain of space and time/ 
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absolute and so indivisible,^ full in itself, a pure 
consciousness. Then he concludes that since this 
i^.triie of his self, it must also be true of the selves 
of all other individuals like himself, for ** no one 
examines all the grains of rice that boil in a pot to 
see whether they are well cooked or not,” says 
Bhagav^n Sri Ramakrishna, “ since the examination 
of a single grain is a siiflicient guarantee for all the 
others.” Therefore he finds that his self is the self 
universal, one andi absolute. The selves of the 
highest and the lowest beings are one and the same 
essentially. 

Vedanta 

Vedanta means thelaller portion of the Vedas.... 
The word Veda is from the root to know. So 
Veda means science, for the word science also is 
derived from scioy “ I know.” 'I'hc modern age 
glories in thinking that it is exceptionally scienti- 
fic. Let us compare modern science with that 
science which goes by the name of the Veda. 
Modern science treats of the whole U inverse, and 
it has found out the indestructibility of matter. It 
has also taken up for consideration the human mind 
and the soul. But unfortunately its conclusions are 
not deGnite. Some plainly confess that it is not 
l>os.sible for them to know the existence of liic soul, 
•while some doubt, and sonic even ignore it. They 
have given us this idea of the Universe, tliat it is 
guided on all sides by blind forces. An uncon- 
scious, dull, material Universe is the picture we have 
of our environment. It is a soulless, dead Universe. 
This is the picture given by modern science. 

Not so the Vedas. 'I’lic Vedas also have taken up 
for consideration such subjects as the human mind 
aiul the soul and have arrived at definite conclu- 
sions. The X'^edas have taken up also the subject 
of the Universe. But they have found it a living 
Universe, not dead ; a Universe permeated by an 
Jniinite soul, all-powerful and all-perfect. But it 
might be said that this is a mere assertion ; and it 
might be asked, “ What are the arguincnits to prove 
that there is such a thing as the soul, the soul 
existing before and after this life and eternal in its 
nature ? ” The first answer is that we must realise 
h ; then there will be no need of questioning. There 

^ For if he thinks of dividing fhc aWIuto. then it w no 
vnu'u ab^jlutc hut relative, and also lie cannot even ininginc 
diviiliiv^ what is beyond space and time. Ru he rc:iliHOS his 
Nli to be Ahkanda^ that is v/ithout any part, undividod, 
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are also many rational proofs; one of them is the 
following. Try to imagine your own destruction. 
In order to do so, there must be one who imagines. 
Try to imagine his destruction ; in order to do so 
another person is necessary. Thus we cannot 
imagine our own destruction, cannot completely 
annihilate ourselves. So it is impossible for us to 
be destroyed. ” That ' 1 ’ exists, as to this, what 
man can entertain any doubt ? Kven if there be 
any doubt, he wlio doubts is ibe self.” This is 
what Sankarilclidrya wrote. Later on, Cartesian 
philosophy taught the same to the West. Descartes, 
began to doubt, everything ; at last he found it im- 
possible to doubt the doubter ; hence his memorable 
saying “ 1 think; therefore I am.'* Thinking and 
doubling are synonymous ; for when you arrive at 
a conclusion after doubling, you know clearly about 
the subject and then you cease to think. So he 
established that that * 1 ’ exists. Whatever exists is 
something. Whatever does not exist is nothing. 
Something can never become nothing. I was never 
nothing and can never l>ecoine nothing. 
can never come out of non-being. 

Again, studying man’s nature, wc can .see that ho 
cannot but be immortal and eternal. When we 
study a living being, we study its likes and di.slike. 5 . 
Whatever it dislikes is unnatural to it. Siijipose 
you lake a fish out of water and place it upon the 
peacock throne of the I'hiiperor Shah Johan, would 
the lish be gratified ? The fish would rather say, 
“ Throw me into a pool of water.” The natural 
abode of the fish is water and not land, hence it 
likes water and dislikes land. Let us lake our likes 
and dislikes. Kveryone wishes to live, not to die ; 
to he ha]qn', not iiiihajipy : to be wise, not ignorant 
or foolish. This clearly indicates that life and not 
death, happiness qnd not misery, knowledge and 
not ignorance, is the essence of our nature. Hence 
the Rishis of India have written that the soul is not 
transitory, that it docs not disappear with the death 
of the body, tiiat it is naturally blissful. It is 
Sachchiiliinanda, eternal, knowing and blissful. This 
is the nature of the soul. And it has been demoiis- 
traled in many other ways. The question ari.scs : 
If it is a fact that you are ctern.!!, all-knowing and all- 
blissful, how is it that you do not know many 
things? You arc really eternal, all-knowing .and 
blissful, but you have so far forgotten your true Self 
that you are not able to know it. You indentjfy your« 
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self wUh tbe body and believe in yonr embodied self 
to much that you never can dream of your infinite 
Self ; you are even disposed to laugh at a man if lie 
tells you that you are limitless. The soul is infinite ; 
the body is finite. So wlien through ignorance you 
identify yourself with tlic body, your knowledge, 
pleasure and life also become finite. Ii you C'.in 
separate yourself from your bo<ly and mind, then, 
and not till then, will you he able to rcali -e your 
true nature. Then you wit| he able to know ail, to 
possess all, and to realise tiiat cvcrytljing is within 
yourself. 

BnAKTl 

We Indian'! are criiidsed by other rcligionistfi 
as worsiiippers of ich»ls, because foreigners do n<it 
understand our inethrd of worship. This worsliip 
of (lod in Mis personal forms is the liighest ftwiu 
of worship; fur only that enables innii to lealiso 
the highest love. Infinite Goil is not so glorious 
as finite God. Why? God’s nature is infniUc ; hut 
when that Infinite lieing is forced to become finite, 
there is some power whicli is greater than that of 
the infinite One, the power of love. In Mis inlinite 
nature God has at various linu'S apptMivd to 
His devotees. But God as a man, oilier nations 
and other religiunisis cannot iiiulersiaiid. They 
bring in tiie aid of philosophy to understand Gtnl- 
bead, and that teaches them lliai God can only he 
infinite and omnipoienl and omniscient ami all- 
gracious. Bill if Me is all-powerful and all-gracioiis, 
He can be finite as well as inlinite at any lime, for 
His jf/M' is inscruialilo. With this power 

He can become finite, infinite and even something 
more. Through it the one appears as ninny, the 
infinite appears as finite. This y7/i7ri/ is also called 
Prakriti^ the nialerial cause of llie Universe. Me is 
the lord of this apart from this, Me is the 

eternal One and always liic same, beyond lime, 
space and causation. 

It is therefore possible for God to assume forms 
for the sake of His devotees. 'J'o pray to God fur 
this or that thing is beggarly; such men can never, 
become lovers of God. Our ancestors did not want 
to become beggars. If you go on praying in a 
church ora temple or a mosque for this thing or 
that, you cannot love God. But loving God is ilic 
highest ideal. How to popularise this ideal ? Indian 
devotees found a solution. Some realised Him as 
soma as Shivsi soma as RAma» some as 
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Krishna, blc. Their true love enabled them to 
re.nlise God in Hi.s many benign form?. Why 
should they not wor.slii}) God in liin.^'c form.s? Let 
us treat Him as oiir frieml or a.s our master. Let us 
give Mini a house, let IIS give Miin everything that 
our friend or oiir master wants. In iliis way inste.ad 
of wanting anviliiiig from Him, we shall give Him 
cverylliiiig. .Sm:h pure love Iiorn out of this metiiod 

of worship, has lioru'* good I'L'siilts always, 'riu'ongli 
Ibis woisliip <if the living furm.s of Goil, the gn at 
Siiiit.s of In 111 have come into existence. Lord 
Gonraii'.’a an. I hi:: inn!iinera!)!e ioliow«‘i.s were .all 
wor-sliippers (>f such Divine forms. Her; in F.onlli 
India (he A t.* and Ahonrs \vor«>ltip)ied these 
forms rif (dod in their Icr.iples mid hec une saints. 
In inocleni days llie name of .Sri R.nnal;|■|^hlla 
Parainair.imsa i.*-; not unknown to yrjii. Me l>ecaine 
a saint liy woi-vin'pning ^nch a Divine foim repre- 
sentcil a.N liie Mnilier of ihi* Uiiiver.se. 

Vcjii can mn.v nn h rslan I that this worship of 
fortnfiil goils in the UMnple.s is not merely intcmled 
to enable men to coneentrnio their miinls. Some 
think lh«U the images have been iiiLioduceil to enable 
llie beginner to concentraie his mind. 'I’liai in.iy be 
true for some people. But the highest purpose 
wliicli these lixing gods of our temples fnllil, is to 
develop pure. nnsidfiNli love. So we shouhl not 
ignore these forniN of worship, iliinking liiein use- 
less. 'I’ll :l wonhl be fnol.sh, Go-l as llie infinite 
Being is the nalinal God. But God in Mis finite 
form is more ih.'.n iiatural. Bies^cil are we indeed 
to have lieeii horn in a comilry where we have been 
taught to worshi|> (hnl in.^iile ourselves, when we 
close onr scu'^es ; or wIilmi wc open oiir senses, to 
worsliip Him in Mis universal temple, vvhose azure 
vault is our perennial sky, ilhnnined hy the gloriiiiis 
$1111 in the d.iy and l»y the sweet moon and 
diaiiiund-like stars in the niglii, wlio^o floor i.s our 
iiKillicr earth, dresf.ed in green, wlicre just at the 
centre stands this living temple of (jod, my flesli!- 
ly lahorn.iele, at wIionc centre, llio heart, the living 
Lord of I ho eiiiire cosmos i s eternally eiilhroned, 
smaller than the smallest and at the s.ime lime 
bigger than the biggest. If on account of our 
countless liaily avocations we are apt to forget Mini, 
then we are frequently reminile«lof Mis all-pervading 
Self by llie innumeiidile spires of Ili.s temples, 
sanctified by Mis all-wuisbipful forms as well as 
by the devutioA of IXis iimumerable deveteeSi 
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A LETTER OF THE SWAMI 
RAMAKRISIINANANDA 

[Wrillen to Mr. V. KunhikannAn, Secretary of 
the Tlitiosopliical Society Lodge of Telliclierry, 
in answer to liis questions and comments, after 
reading the Swanii’s lately published book, ''The 
Soul of Man.”] 

, Mylapore, Madras 

My dear friend, 

Please excuse me for this delay in rcplyingyou. 
Ill health and the consequent weakness are the 
causes. It is not possible for me just .at present 
to answer all yotir queries. T should like you to 
read “ The Soul of ^lan ” a little more carefully. 
Nothing has been said there as a matter of belief. 
1 have simply asked my readers to use tlieir 
reasoning powers to their fullest extent. Credu- 
lousness befits only a fool. 

According to us, whatever is rational constitutes 
religion. We should not turn away with disgust 
from facts winch we cannot relish. Heaven and 
hell are separate localities just as the e.artli i.s, but 
they exist only for those who believe in the objective 
reality of the universe, or in other words, who are 
under the influence (d Maya or Delusion. To the 
wise man, neither Heaven, hell, nor earth exists. 
He knows that there is but one Truth and that is 
here and now. He secs the gloiy of his own Self 
and nothing else. 

Oiir vision is but limited. There are many 
beings living beyond our ken. J\Iicrosc<»pos and 
telescopes inerea.se the power of our vi.-.ion ; there 
is another and far superior method to make our 
vision limitless and that is by cliscniangling it from 
its seals, llie eye.s, which are limited by their vi-ry 
nature. 'I'hc eyes only circunisci ilh-e our vision, 
and although they may be liel[)eil by niicro.scopes 
and telcsco])es tiiereby their liinilalions never leave 
them. If by means of introspection, you can 
gradually separate the powers of your vision from 
its rnnilcd scats, the eyes, the optic nerves, and the 
centre in the brain, you will make that power 
infinite, and see Vakshas, Vidyadhara.s, Siddlias,' 
Charan.is, Ki:.naras and many gods and demi- 
gols. T lid inriiiije appv'iirs io be finite caught in 
the neiwOiik of the tiervel Bf means of mental 


concentration you can disentangle your senset, 
your mind and your self from it. 

If you read Shrimad-Bhagavatam (an English 
translation will do ) you can know the topography 
of Heaven, Hell, and Patala Loka. 

If by merely using some big and conventional 
technicalities 1 could make you understand all 
that I have said in the book, I could easily do 
that, but that would be making confusion worse 
confounded. The more we avoid big terms the 
better. We become so much tite more natural 
thinkers in that way. 

If you ever come over to Madras in the near 
future and kindly pay a visit to me, then we can 
clear our doubts by mutually talking to each other. 
Till then you will have to remain satisfied with 
what little and unsatisfactory answers 1 have given 
to your qiiories. God bless you. The very fact 
that 3 'ou are able to put such nice questions shows 
that you are alive. It is only idiots, and per- 
fected souls, tliat do not question. If there is a 
question, there is surely an answer to it. May the 
answers to all your questions come out from with- 
in yourself where the true searciier has His perma- 
nent abode. Appeal to Him and I can dare say, if 
you arc really earnest, the answer will come. 

With my best love and regards 

1 am, yours truly 

Kamakrishnananda. 

Memorial Meetings in Honour of the 
Swami Ramakrishnananda 

At .Madras 

A T.AKcii gathering of iiifliicnlial Hindu gentle- 
men nici icig .'iber at the P.ichaiappa’s Hall on 4 lh. 
Sept., for tli.i puriiose of expressing their deep 
sorrow at the loss su.sl iined by the death of Sri 
Iv.iinakrisliiinnaiida. Among those present were 
the Iloii’ble Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara Aij'ar 
(in the chair), the Hon'ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
the llfju'ble Dewan BaliadurL. A. Govinda Raghava 
Iyer, the Huirble Mr. 'I*. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Mr. C. 
V. Kuinarasamy Sasiriar, Mr. V. C. Sesliacliariar, 
Professor M. Rangacliariar, Mr. K. Siiimasa 
Iyengar, Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, Mr. V. Masilainani Pillay and Mr. A. 
Kondiah Chettiar. 

Tlie Hon ’hie Mr. Justice Sundara Iyer in open- 
ing the proceedings said/ that they Wdntf 
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to express their profound sorrow.and their sense of 
the loss they had sustained by llie death of the 
revered Swami Raniakrishnanaiuia, wlio was one of 
the most (iisLin):;uished and useful Members of the 
Ramakrisiiiia Mission. The Mission, as they were 
aware, was unique in its character, in its aims and 
tlie scope of its work. Its ascetics were not like 
Other ascetics, who were recluses seeking; rctiose 
and retirement, becoming; practically a loss to all 
except the few who had the good fortune of be- 
coming closely associated with them. On the other 
hand, the Saniiyasis of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
seeking nothing for themselves, consecrated them- 
selves to the service of humanity in all directions, 
secular, moral, religious and spiritual. Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa's aim was to seek unity in multi- 
plicity, to promote liarmony and peace and nnivcisal 
happiness. lie was not alraid of other religionists, 
of other cultures and civilisations. He i)ccamc 
successively the disciple of several professors of 
different religions, though he had faith in the 
might of his own religion. He w'as not afraid of 
seeking fresh light wherever it might be found. 
Proud oi the achievements of his own religion, he 
had been ready to absorb the best of everything 
that might be found in other religions. His disciples 
had boldly ventured into other lands to preach the 
greatness of the Vedanta. Swami Vivekananda 
used to say, when he went to tlie West, that the 
time had come for the interchange of ideas 
between the Kast and the West. 

They knew that in dilTeivm parts of the world 
claims were set up oti behalf of the while people lo 
perpetual pre-eminence and predominance over all 
those who were not whites. These sliibboleilis the 
late Swami attempted to demolish, and said that 
there was a necessity for showing to the Western 
peoples that the Just hail always a great deal to 
teach the West. Not only had the Swami fell the 
need for preacliiiig the Vedanta in other countries, 
but also to preach it to the peojile of this country 
and to make his own people sue that tho West 
ought not to be divorced L'om the lust, that all 
religions were true, that all nations had lessons to 
teach other nations. The followers of tho Rama- 
krislina Mission did not scorn We.s(ern culiiire. 
While acknowledging that the We.st had a great 
deal to teach, tiiey had not hesitated to proclaim 
the greatness of India’s own te.ichings in liie field 
of religion and philosophy. Ry their actions the 
disciple.s of Uamakri.sliiui Parciinahamsa .showed 
that they belonged lo the world, and were not of 
any particular country. 'I'liere was an apprcheiisirin 
growing amongst many, even of ilie nio.st en light- 
ened in this country, tliai (hey had too much of 
Western culture. Some had even begun lo suspect 
the result of We.stern culture and were nfiaid iliat 
they were getting denationalised. The creed of 
the Ramakrishna Mission ought lo show to all that 


that apprehension was entirely unfounded. Let 
them have faith in the greatness of their own 
teachings, but let them not hesitate to .seek the best 
enlightenment that was to be found in other 
couiitries. Let them not go back upon the Western 
culture that they had been obtaining for over half 
a century now. W’halever the movement they \ver« 
engaged in, wiielher it were the founding of a Hindu 
University or promoting the spiriliiiil and religious 
advancement of the cuinmuniiy, there w'as great 
need to bear in mind the warning that he repeated. 

Of those wlio had devoleil lhem.<!clves to preach 
the universality of all culture and philosophy, Swami 
Ramakrishnananda, whose loss they mourned, had 
been one of the bt^st. 'The speaker had known him 
pretty inliinalely. All night and day he had devoted- 
hiiiiself to public work, lie had been holding classes 
for young men in the various parts of the town and 
several Just iuil ions had their origin in his good 
works. He had wriiicn several books of great use- 
fulness. He was one of those who tried lo improve 
things to the end of their time, while broadening 
their own culture. It w.as always a matier of .sur- 
prise to him how a single man could do the amount 
of work that the late Swami iiad been doing single- 
handed. He had consecrated his life to the pulilic 
and a good man like that never could he said to 
ha\o died. He was still with them and his spirit 
would continue lo be an inspiralion to them. 

Several telegrams and Idlers of sympathy with 
the object of the ineding were next read having 
been received from various parts of the couiilry, 
from leading gentlemen, among whom was the 
Hon’hlc Mr. V. Krislm ls^^anly Iyer, who paid a 
glowing tribute to the inemorv of the late Swami 
and his noble and enduring work. 

The Mon. ^Ir. P. S. Sivaswami Tyer, Advocate- 
General, moved the first resolution which ran as 
follows : — 

“That the Tlindii community of Madras in this 
meeting asseml)led, do place on record the deep 
sense of loss sustained hy them in consequence of 
the demise of Sri Swami Rain.ikrishmiiiaiida, and 
also their high and respectful admiration of his pure, 
nohlc and al)suiiiii-ly unselH^li life s|k'iu in labour- 
ing inces.s:iiiily and llno^leni:lli(>lls|y for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people of South India.’* 

In so doing, he said that the Kesohitioii drew 
their attfniion to all those hoaulifid trails in the life 
of the late Swami which had endeared him lo them 
all during his lifetime, and had won for him their 
adiiiiraliou an*! reverence. He hail been working 
in their mid.sl for m*:irly fifteen years, and during 
all that time he had been lahoiiiiiig amongst all 
sorts and condilioiis of men, students and older 
people, and had tried to implant in them the 
seeds of spiriiiial and moral culture. He had 
sacrificed his time and energy to the cause to which 
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he bad devoted Inmsclf. ITe had been inspired hy 
notliin;^ 1)111 iinnlinyL'd Zc:il for llii: j^ond of liis 
coiinliT. Pel li:i))S llicrc liad been ;:re.Uer men than 
lie inielleelnaliy ; Imi in moral st.iuiro the late 
Swami liail not xieliled to any of tlio niimeroiiH 
^li.ssionniies wiio liarl hs'en sent hy the Kama- 
krishna Mi.v^ion on! into ihe worhl. The iaie Swami 
had heen .ihsointely I'i'ei: ironi all iViniiK of seilish- 
licsK. ilo had o.i'^t his lot, nol anion;^ ihe fashion- 
able worltl of Now V’\»i k. J/r.idon. or oilier Wc'^tern 
places, l>nl ill the lieniiAhied ciiy of Madras, for lie 
had fell it as a sacreil call to work in the midst of 
his countrymen lie had lahmired without any 
attempt to win any soit of pnhiic recopiidon. The 
various reli,:4ious classes he h.ni hciMi holilityir in 
Madras hoie am|>le leMiinony to die )L|:ood iiij] Helices 
which he had hecii cxeicisini; on diem all. A life 
like the late Swami's niiisi lie ie!.;;artle<l asoneoftlie 
finest proilncls o| ihe nioveiiieiil which deiived its 
iiiipeliis from die life and lraciiiiye:s of Raina- 
krislnia Paramaliamsa. The Mls^ionaly spirit had 
never heen (juite de.nl ainon^si diem, in the most 
nncieni limes Ihiddiiisi monks hail «;one fonh into 
tlie world, lo C'eylon. Ihiiina. China and Japan, 
into all jians, spreailin:' die triilhs of that jirreat 
reli;*ioii. riic i^K-at Vaisiniava saints in die north 
siiul sonlli had L«one ah* >111 spreadiiiir their faiili. 
Ill recent times one could not help leeliii;>: lliat the 
era of .Mi^^ioMaly spiiit had periiaps emne to a 
close. 'I'he appeal. inee, liowirM-r, of yival ineachers 
amongst tlieni served lo s!iow tii.il the Misdotiaiy 
Sjiiiil was not dead. So lon>f ns die Missionary 
Spiiil w.is aiivi* ;inior;.rsi thcin, so lon;j i\^ llie de.sire 
lo saciilice one's seil i'lr tin* joiod of ids comitiv- 
nu'ii existed in the land, he <lid not think llu'v iieevl 
despair (»f their reIii;io is. spirliual or mcn.il eleva- 
tion. 'The ICimakri'liii.i .Ali^.sloji .sent foiili Mis- 
bitniarics lo the v 11 inns parts i,f lu-.li 1, Tlieir 
acdvily was nut con!iiV.:d nnriely to leli^ioU'* pre. ch- 
ine- ; iu |:if (,t) plac-..'s like I lard war. Ihiiidihan, 
Ciilcuiia, iiiul nir.neioiis o her ceiiiu's, the Ml'i.ion 
had started iiiovemeiiis of various cli.iritahle kinds, 
'i'liey fomid dieir Ml'Sifiiiaiics in chai:;c of hospinils, 
relieving the sick anil sulTeriii!*, wiiliout disiinciion 
of cl.iss or creed. The place occupied hy the late 
Swami in tln ir niidsi was nut easy to fill, hut he 
lioped that the inlhieiice which liiul lieen shed hy 
the life and reaciiiii;.:s of K.imakrislm.i Parama- 
liamsa would coiiiiiuie to inspire odicr men to 
fordi with die same zeal, the same eiidiiisi-ism .niul 
cheei tuhicss, to work for the j^ooil of di'dr counirv. 

The lluu'hle Mr. T. V. Sesha.L;iii Aiver in 
seconding die KesiiliitiDii said that he had (he 
privilei^e of kiiowiii!*- the Swami inlimalely. and lli.it 
lie had been in himself an ohjeci-Iesson to those 
who came into contact with Idin. 'Piie great 
cliaiacteiisiic of Swami Rainakrisliiianaiidfi was his 
fthsuiuie selflessness and his love for his fellow-men. 
Ue iiad been kindueiKs persouifled. So far as be 


knew, tic had not given expresMnn to a single unkind 
word. He had lieen sweet and serene and remind- 
ed one of the great sages of this land, who blessed 
even liieir ileiraciors. He loved Ins country for 
what it iiad heen in die past and for its poiential- 
itic.s in ilie fiiUiie. 'Plic Swami was a llrahmin— 
diey all knew it was no recommendation to be a 
llrdlitnin in these days, nothing being counted in a 
llraiiiniii's favour, — and lie had never advocated his 
class ii)ien?sis. The late Swami's sympathies were 
co^mopuliian. To JM.idras he had given the be.st 
pot lion of his life. It was iiiipo.ssible to adequately 
commemorate his meninry, lint it was in every one’s 
power 10 ftillow in his footsteps, to practise some 
little self-K.iciifice, lo he kind and considerate to 
tlieir fellow-inen and to have a broad-minded 
patriotism. 

Mr. C. V’’. Kiimaraswamy Sastrinr, Judge, City 
Civd Ctmrt, snpporied tiie Resolnlion, and said 
that the life of the Swami was a life of self-sacriflce, 
a life of reiuiiicintion. vvhicli, liowever, in his case, 
was identical with service. Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
also p.iiil a trihiiic to the memory of the great 
Swami, anil gave instances of the nuinerons good 
woiks that the Swami had done in Madras, the 
moKt imporiaiit of wliioli was the Ramtikrislina 
Siiiilciiis* lloiiie. The Resolnlion was put to the 
meeting and carried amiiUl solemn silence, the 
audience rising to their feet. 

Rao I>.diadnr Prof. M. Rangachariar next moved 
the second Roolulioii: — *'Tliat suiiahlc steps he 
taken lo preserve the memory of his exemplary 
religit»us lifj fresh and green among us, and also to 
adv.iiice the object for wliich he dodic.ited liis life.” 

lie d div.M'e I an eloquent speech and concluded 
by saying ih.-ii the life of the .Svi.nni was a life of 
SCI V ice and s;u ri lice. jMr. K. Srinivasa Ij’engar, 
i:i second ng the {iroposidon, .saiil that they could 
scarcely do better than by inaking it possible for 
that gooil vvoik vvhicli the Swami had been doing to 
comiiiiic for ever. .Mr, C. P. Raniaswainy Iyer 
siippoiled the Rpsohiiion, and referred to the 
iiUiiicroiis gooit works wliicir the niemhcrs of the 
Raiiiakri.shiia .Mi.vsioii had taken upon themselves 
for succouring the lielples.s in tlie land, irrespective 
of caste, creed or colour. What nobler work, lie 
said, could be foim I for others than to follow and 
help in ilie good cause to' which Swami Ram a- 
kri.shiiananda iiad devoted liimself? The Re.solu- 
tion was put to ilic meeting and carried, after being 
fnrilier supported by Mr. A. Kondiaii Clielliar. 

On the motion of Mr. V. Masilamani Pillay, who 
comiiiciuleil it to the acceptance of the audience in 
an eloquent speech, the foilnwing Re.so 1 ution was 
adopted : — 'I'lrat a Committee, consisting of the 
llon'iile Mr. Justice Snndara Iyer, the llon'ble 
Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Rao, 
Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Rao Bahadur Profeisoi 
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M. Rflnflfsichariar, MesnrR. G. A. Natexaii, S. Gopala- 
swami Iyengar, V. C. Sesliacliaiisir, G. Vencat- 
ranga Rao, A. S. Btilasubrainani Iyer, S. Vira- 
raghavacliariar, C. Rainnswainy Iyengar, A. 
Kondiah Clietiiar and V. Masilatnani Pillay, with 
Messrs. C. P. Rainaswainy Iyer and C. Rainnniija- 
chariar as Secretaries, aiid wiiii power to add to 
their number, be formed to carry out the ot>jecis 
of the meeting and to determine wlial form ibis 
Memorial is to take. 

On the motion of Mr. V. C. .Scsbacbari.'ir, it was 
resolved lliat a Cfipy of ibe alxive Resolutions be 
communicated to the President of the Rainnkrisliiia 
Mission in Calcutta. 'I'lie ])roccedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Cliairiiian. — From jtVie 
Madrat Alail^ Sept. 5, 1911, 

At Tkichixopoly 

In memory of the late Swatni Sri Ramakrisbnn- 
Danda, a largely attended mass meeting was held 
on 291 b. August at 6 p. in. at liie 111 11: Inn Sv^con- 
dary Scliool, 'rricliinopnly. j\I. 11 . Ry., M. N. 
Radiiakrislina Iyer, AvI., lb A., II. L.. lligli Coint 
Vakil, presiiled. Mr. M. S. Naiesan. who con- 
vened the tneeling, delivered an aildrcss on the 
life and work of the late Swaini. lie also read two 
poems in Sanskrit especially composed for the 
occasion, which are printed elsewhere, ami an 
Elegy in English. Amaher gentleman dwelt on the 
work of the Ramakiislma Mi>sion and reail a letter 
wrilicii to an assoct.ition at llaiipad by the ninther 
of Swami Vivekaiianda, a week before lier deaib. 
I'lie cli.iirmaii. in bis concluding speech, reniaiked 
that SannyUftins have got the gieati si respnr.sibiliiy 
oil them and the glory of our ideal of S.innv:wi 
has been loudly niul boldly pmcl.iimed to ibe 
modern wurKl by Ills Holiness Swami ViveU.inanda 
and IJis lloliness Swami RamaUiisImanaiida. 
Among otber things, be drew the aUeiuion of the 
audience to the taniiiie-relicf work and the de- 
pressed classes m4s>ion work carried on by the 
Ramakiislma Mission and Ibe Arya S.unaj rc'^pec- 
tively. With llie usual vote of ibaiiks to ilie ebair, 
the meeting terminalcd. 

At Vizagapatam 

UNomt the auspices of ibe Miibaknrini Samaj, 
Vizagapataiii, a ineeliiig was held to express a deep 
sense of sorrow at the recent dcaili in Calcutta of 
Swami RainakriKlinaiiaiidii of the Madras M.iib. 
The secretary of ilie Sainnj, Mr. Mabaliliastnam 
Subbarayadii 1 ). A., expatiated upon the gre<itiiess 
of the Swami ns a typical sage of modern linii.i. 
It was at llie instance of ibis Swaini ilial aSliidenis* 
Home and a Poor Students' Fund were founded, 
which proved a source of immense help to many 
poor students of Madras. A great cltaracterisiic 


of the Swami was stated to be bis iinostenta'tidiis 
public activity wbicii con^i^ted in his siicces^fuily 
inducing others to work, wliile he always la pl him* 
self in the back^ioimd. lie was a great believer 
in direct ])crMma 1 Coiiimiminn wiili (bxl. and a 
momeni's convers.iiioii wiih him w.is really edu- 
cation of the line ijiye. He was a co-di>ciple of 
the Swami ViveKaiuiml.i mi l had what he modestly 
calleii Ills rusliligiii lighted at the holy ILune of 
tlie Jngadgiiiii Raiii.iUri*.!m.i Paramaiiamsa. In 
these (lays of subtle maieri.dism and pseudo- 
religion, India could ill afliu-il to lo^e sucli prac- 
tical and at the same lime genuine Ri.sliis as the 
late Swami of wlirun the fuiluwing few lines from 
Tennyson give 11 faint, but {.litliful ini.ige 

He was — 

'‘No Sai)hmli-clra\v!er pf old saws 
DisiilLtl 11*1111 some worm-cankered Iiomily 
Hut snuned at heart wiili lieriest energy 
d'o einh.itile and to wall about a cause 
With iron-worded prouf/' 

A re-oUuioii was pished to the c-fTact that the 
proceedings be coniinuniiMted to the bead of ibe 
Kaiiiakrisima Mission and to the press. A vole 
of thanks was then proposed to Mr. M. Veera- 
bhadra R.io H. A., who gr.icioiiNly guided the pro- 
ceedings (jf the mceling as its prcbiJeiit. 

At Vamv.vmhadv 

“A Spcclnfor" writes 10 us from Vaniyamb.ady 
as follows:— A pn!»lic meeting was lonveiicd liy the 
people of V.iniyamli.iily and ns suburbs 01 llic 
171I1. Sepiembi-r ai the Ri’u.iki ishna .Maili, S-vami 
VivcUanandi .S.nigli.im, N’anii amb.idy, to express 
sympithy aiul to concert ineasiiies to commemtiralc 
tlie iiKNiiory i^f the late Swami R-.imakrisbiiaiiaii(.ia. 
Mr. r. !’nnnnkii^lma'>amy IMIai. lb A., cliairm.in of 
liie Tinipaiur Mnniripalily, was unanimously voted 
to liie rli.iir. After ilie inlnuliulorv speech from 
liim and sympmbelic expressions from tb >se iiial 
were inlimaiely known to Swimiji. Mr. ^'enkiia- 
saniv Naidii, Presiileiit of the ioeal Ram ikrislina 
Math, expresscil in feeling terms bis g re 1 1 regret 
ill recording the irreparahle loss .s-nsi:iincd lyv iheui 
at the death uf the Sw:iin>ji and mentioned some 
iii.sLinees in which the Swamiji helped him and 
others in furthering the cause ot the Ra i.ikn.siiiii 
Mission and opening the loc.il Math in 1S97. lie 
also :iimoimce>l that ui memory of ihe Sixamiji, the 
people of I’lidur wi.eiv the Math is siiuaied and some 
of the piomineni I adeis of N iii.irampally. a village 
six miles from Wn-iiamhaily. had le.solved to 
coii.siiiict a (;iiairain ( chouhiy ) at Piidiir intended 
for the hoi.iseiess poor. After .the coj^ljuaiiig 
speech from the chair the niocling t'eriumalSd.' 
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BHARAtA 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF SOME OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOMES 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashramat Kankhal, 
Hard war. Jan. to Dec. 1910. 

It is our pleasant duty to record the noble work 
done by the above Sevjishiaina towards alleviating 
the siilTorin^s of tlie ailing Narayanas during the 
year 1910. 'Mie indoor patients, in the year under 
review, numbered 113, and the outdoor patients, 
9.437, making a total of 9.550, of whom 1,183 
Were Sadhiis. Of the iiiddor patients, 88 were 
cured, II left treatment, 10 died, and 4 were still 
iiniler treatment. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
Sexashrama was able to succour nut less than 736 
Molmmniedans ami Fakirs.' There was a decided- 
ly inci eased number of dinTicult and infectious 
c.ises such as jilithisis and cholera, numbering 44 
and 133 respectively, against 18 and 76 of tlie 
previous year. 

'riie extension of the old rcst-bouse was com- 
pleted within the year, and the Consumptives* 
iiome is under ctaistriiction, Rs. 4,91 1-5 as. 
being the amount of donation received for 
the latter. 'I'Ik* total subscriptions for the year 
amounted only to Rs. 2i4>o-6 p. and the donations, 
Rs, 2.215-5-3. 'I'he total ex[)eiKrnure was Rs. 
2.224-13-9. Kncoiiraged by the generosity of the 
public, the Sevashraina, to further facilitate its 
services to the sick, considers it necessary to 
construct a .separate infectious di.seascs ward, the 
need for winch i.s obvious, and a general ward for 
patients other than monastics, as the present ward 
is appropriated to the exclusive use of Sadhus. ; 
It is to be earnestly hoped that these schemes of 
iiiiprovcincnt will not be ])osiponed simply for 
want of money, and that all kind-liearted souls wlio 
are blesseil with means and ability, will come for- 
ward wiili their olTeriiigs towards the fullilinont of 
the above-mentioned desiderata. Contributions 
will be ihankfiillv'ieceived by Swami Kalyanananda, 
Ramakiishna Mission Sevashraina, Kankhal, Dt. 
Saharanpur, U. P. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Rama- 
krishna Mission S'evashramat Briii- 
claban. 

We have much plea.sure in bringing before the 
notice of tlie public the estimable work done by 
the Ramakrislina Mi.ssion Sevashrama, Brindabaii, 
during tlie year 1910. The fact that the number 
of cases treated rose to 13,995, i. e., almost double 
that of the preceding year, shows how remark- 
ably the Sevashrama has made itself useful to 
thjsat 1.0 whose service it hsts dedicated Jts .efforts, 
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the moire is it (ia<l M labour under the serious 
•disadvantage of a .particularly meagre income. Jie- 
sides the outdoor patients, who, by the bye. inclii- 
ded 35 per cent. Bidhiiianas and 599 Moliaiii- 
medaiiK, the Sevashrama treated 137 indoor pa- 
tients, afforded relief to II poor and tick people 
at liieir homes, and gave pecuniary help to 4 im- 
poverished purdunashin ladies, througlioiit tiie year. 
Brindaban being one of the most fn qneiiled of the 
holy places of India, it was not only the local pet>]de 
who received medical relief, hut, it is graiifying to 
note, nearly 30 per cent, of the total innnher of 
people helped, were from distant corners of India. 
'I'he total receipts during the year under review 
amounted to Ks. 1,064-2 as. and the total expendi- 
ture, Rs. 943-8-6 p. Having at pre.‘<ent no house 
of its own, the Sevashrama appeals to the generous 
public for funds to construct a suitable hospital. 
Considering the fact that there can he no two 
opinions as to the usefulness of the Home, which 
has relieved 24,569 persons during the four years of 
its existence, we are conridciiL tiiai the sympadiy of 
our countrymen and friends outside India for tlieir 
afllicied brothers and sisters will readily show it- 
self in donations to this charit.'ible Instiiiit;:.;!. 
Contributions towards tlie building and gesiri.d 
expenses will be thankfully received by the Si.iie* 
tary, Rainakrishna Suvabhraiiia, Kala liabu*s Kui.ja, 
Brindaban, U. P. 

Report of the Ramakrishna Students* 
Home, Mylaporc, Madias, for 1910. 

This sixth-yearly report of the Home is a record 
of good, .steady work ilone to poor aiid clef:ervi?»g 
students who are admitted as hoarders and taken 
care of in the matter of their .studies siul incr.dc.in- 
diict. Religious instruction fniins an iiiiporiant 
item of the Home, and no man i..:d h-ul i:> admit- 
ted or retained in it. Tiio UjM) it.rc \v..re Rs. 
1,292-3-2 p. and with previous hi.i.-.iK.e auK.unted 
to Rs. 1,733-7-0. Tlie balance on hai-d ilc.lucting 
the total expenses of Rs. i,45j- : ^-5 w.is i;>. 200 9 7. 
The expeii.sc.s give an avetago 01 Jv-. 7 [. :r numih 
for eacii hoarder. 

The Home is greatly handicapped in extending its 
usefulness in varitms ways for want of funds, and 
appeals to the public for increased financial aid 
to enable it to take in the iniiny deserving stu- 
dents always asking for admission, to open train- 
ing cla.s.ses ill technical branches for them, and to 
have a suitable building of its own. \Vc eiiniesily 
hope that this worthy instiuilion will not fail to 
find generous support at the hands of our country- 
men, especially, of Madras, in order to accom- 
plish its cherished objects to its satisfaction. 


The Fourth Half-yearly Report of the 
Vivekananda Students* Hall, Serein- 

bail (ending 30iii. Sci)t., 1910). 

There wore 83 members on the roll, 17 meetings 
were ht-Id in wljich valnahlc leciiiics on Hinduism 
W'ere deiivi-rcd. cs.sMys p-MiI, and tiohaies conducted. 
'J’lie in.^liiution h::s a simdi lil)raiy and a reading- 
room free to the public. A small beginning and al- 
Iciiipi has be<-ii made to assemble Hindu boys every 
SuiKifiy at the Hal! and to iioKI a conversazione to ■ 
awaken in them a desire to .shniy their own religion. 
We arc sorry to see ihat the lin.incial condition of 
the Society i.s far from satis facloiy and consequently 
the idea of having a innch-needed permanent 
home of its own seem.s distant of iealisaii«3n. We 
eariieKily’ hope that the people of Seremban will 
not fail to encourage and siiliKtantially help this 
energetic student commnniiy in liie fulfilment of 
their nol)Ie de.sires of elevriting them selves and 
others by the culture of religion and philosophy. 


‘ NKWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CULLED AND CONDENSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

An interesting Greek image, entirely made of 
gold, was excavated on August 5, in the Punjab, 
by an ufllcer oi the Archaeological Department. 

Ttte Dacca Gazette .says that a Sann3'asiii of 
Hanl \ur. Kaiiial Ral)a, ha.s contributed Rs. 10,000 
to the Hindu L'niversity Fund and is biin.self 
engaged in collecting don:itioi).s in aid of the above 
University, with liis 1000 disciples. 

At the public meeting of the rc.sidents of 
Calcutta which was held under the presidency of 
l)r. Rash Rchari (Fno.sh on the 6tli. of September 
to consider the Hindu Univeisiiy Scheme, it was 
announced that the following gentlemen had sub- 
scribed one lakli of Rupees each for the proposed 
Hindu University: — Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossim- 
bazar, Bal)u Brajeiulra Ki.shorc Roy Chaudburi, 
Seth Duly Cliaud and Babu Mod Chand. 

It Is the Bengalees who are now ruijng French 
Chaudernagore, for noUonly has Dr. Aghoro 
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Oot. 


Glmndra Gliosli been unanimously elccled as Mayor 
but two oll)cr IJen.irnluc j»cuileinen liavc> at iho 
same lime, been clceieil as Depuiy Mayors. 

Rao Salicli Viipa::ji Triknmji h.TS penerously 
pV.icnl at l!ie of Ilis li!xceU'-*ncy ilic 

Governor nf IJ;i!i'iliav liie suin of two ami a cniarfer 
lakli.'» of Kiipci- s h.r iIk; Miiimi uion cf a sdiMiiilic 
library in cuimci iion wiiii ibe InsiLiluLc of Science 
now bcin;; crecleil in lluinb iy. 

SwAMi Tri;;iinaliti save a special lecinre at tbe 
Iliiulu 'ro!r,|.it\ ai 3 p. in., (m July ij J.ir,!. i:i tde- 
braiiuii of liie .-I .S.in l-:v t-f 

the 49ib. Annual Cu.ivenii-in of li’..' Xaj'o-ial 
Associ.ilion. wbii li nn i in J an F;\i ici'Co f{M:n Jniy 
8 — l.j., ii^i I. S’.vau’i Pral-.a -liaii.in.' i yjio.xenn I'lic 
My^tcl■y of If.nmn V.Ij; al IO.45 

and on “ ALno-.SLiSoej'io;i,‘‘ ai 7-45 p. in. 

Sw.\:,ll Trisnna’ili by D”. M. A. 

Scliinz, liie I’rv-i !"iit of iln! Woi'kI's Spnilua! 
Con:;iv>s a: f^ons IJ m-.-Ii. ( .‘ ri.ornii. 10 sp-al; on 
Ilinilnis:!!, I'oim Annus' g--i 6 , ruii: {:) Auj.u. 

8 pjn. — “■ I i'.e !’. '■‘cni i.:I I) iCi 1 .'.li' ■* ''f jf. 

(2) Au'-V. II, t) p. 111.”—' \\ • I'ulcr' ni I.n'‘'.‘ov(. rv i‘l 
Grcai Mine of W-aiin." / ■;; A 1 l rC-3'5 a. 

“ (jrv'.l V O'' lir? L li •,rl -u I i-'Vili !. * 

Aii'Jf. if). S p. in. — ■' 1 iic j\'> I'.Lii.l j ot \ 10- 

vards Akli Rc'.i,;ioiis.'' 


W't. arc !o ri.«»!'i l^.e cb'aih of India's 

prcMiit r lii:".ni''i ’.'ind '‘liioi.ir. ^Ii. 11 iPi.ruii Dv, llie 
Lii>raii.ni of I'-.n C 's’l i I:: p« 'iai I duaiy, on 
30!li. .Xnv.ii-! 1.! 1 i'l lii' 1 iiii'i \ -f' 'in ill y<‘:ir. lli: i>.ul 
a I»ril!i.ii;l (Mil r l.mii in C’.di‘n!::i aii.t I'am pi?. 
He was iml <iiil\ :i 1:1. i-l..'!' Ilf. I.iit .il.'i) ail aii-lm.iiy 
on ill'* fiil'i i-'m.:' I.n' bi \v!ii';':i In? auuost 
invaiialiiV .-li m'I I:. * ! a: lis-- i \ ■.ininaliMiiy, and (allied 
awav v.iii' ii'' lu l-'r :.i[ i ■ i. Jji' iisli, 2 
3 GieLl:, .] .^..iisImu. 5 .vial/n, () i’.di, 7 IVisian, 
8 Lidn. (j (.Ji li.i. 10 li-i.'ii. i i iJi iieali, 1? ImImii, 
13 Fiem ii. Ij >•1 ui'-li, 15 (JtMM.;ii. iC I'lnkisli, 
17 l*i.M!iem;'‘e. l-liiMn. i(; Russian, 2... P disli, 
21 lltbiiw. 22 (■' ini’-e. 2^ Jap.snise. 24 Pinnne.se, 
25 Sian.i 2^".. (.\ \ii.i.(se, 2 j '1 ibel.in, 28 Mur- 
Uulli uiid Guiiiiili. 


Dr. du Bois, the celebrated representative of the 
American Negro in the Universal Races Congress, 
in Ids paper on tlie American Negro made a 
startling statement when he gave a li.st of what the 
Negro may not do in the Souihern Siales, where 
he forms 75 per cent, of tlie popnlalioii. Tlie 
following are a few of tlie 13 points: He cannot 
vote, or Itis vote is neiilraliscd by fraud, he must 
live in the least de.sirable districts, lie cannot inter- 
marry with whiles, he cannot join white cliiirchcs 
or colleges, or cultural organisaLions, he cannot be 
acconiniodatcd in liotel.s, restanraiit.s, or places of 
])ii!}iic cnieitainiiicnt, he receives a distinct standard 
of jubilee and is sii!>ject to mob violence, he lias 
e(lLicaiii>nal facilitie.s, he is ui.Yed fur parks and 
libraries which he may not enter. 

A MEv^miATi Service mcciing in honour of Swami 
Vi\ckananda’s nioihcT was held on August 61I1. at 
the Rain.ikrishna ^laih, M.ulras. 'Plie proceedings 
c<.-:nmi. nct {l willi ihc .sidomn recital of a porlion of 
the Vedas, aficr wl; .h iheie was Saiikirlan in 
i -nnil and .Sanskill wiih the nccompaniiiieiils of the 
d’ 5'idr.in, Violin and .Miidanga. Sister Oiiimaii, 
i.l:?r Riiinananda and Dr. Nanjinnla Row spok-j 
• •• liic oi.eisioii. 'I’he nice'ing terminated with 
.\iali and disiribiiLimi of Piasada. 

Anoilier Memoiijl mceling w.is ]i(?|il on August 
13 in honour of .Swamiji's niDihtT at 'riivaiiiirinn, 
innicr llic auspices of the Vcdanla Socieiv of ihe 
]ila(.e. '1 he girlanded photos of Sri Ramakrishna 
and .Swanii \ivckananda were placed in a pro- 
iniucril pnsiiioii and inernse was kepi burning 
lhion:;honl. 'I'h; Pi'esidcni, Dr. K. Raman *l'ani|ji, 
and ihe lecinrer, Mr. .S. R.unannja Aiyangar. .spuk'.i 
lee.lnely on ihe suhjecl ot llic meeiing. After the 
u u.d Vt>le of thanks and Aratrika the meeting dis- 
j»eiM?d. 

Yet another public meeting convened hv the 
i^iinlehls of Calcutta was hehl at the hall of the 
Ripoii College, un(lv?r the jiresidency of Mr. 
Surendia Xiith Ijiinerjee, to pay triiuite to the meiii- 
ory of ih<? vener.dile luother of Swamiji. The presi- 
dent in the conr.'.e of his clociuent speccb said that 
in Vivekananda and his mother, the Indian youths 
would find lypes wliicli could liclp them as an 
ideal iu ihc making of national character. 
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GAittitimi AsnsMif V 

MB SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

The Only Exhaustive, All-Comprehensive, and Authorised Edition ever Published; 

GoNPRISING all HZS LP.CTURRS, AND DISCOIJRSRS &C., DRI.IVF.RRD IN Ki'ROPK, AMRRTCA AND IndIA ; AlL !»» 
WRITINGS IN PROSE AND POETRY, TOGETHER WITH TRANSLATIONS OK THOSE IN BENGALI ANMl SANSKRIT; HlR 
CONVEItRATION'8, DlALOCiUES AND INTERVIEWS ; HIS REPLIES TO ADDRKSSKS OK WELCOME; [llS SAYINGS Alf;> 
EPISTLES, — ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED ; &C., &C. WlTH A HIOGRAi'MV, GLOSSARY AND INDEX. 

Each Part has an excellent photogravure of Swanuji as frontispiece. 

About 2JO pages in each Part, Si.r;e Os" 7 be contplcled in Six Parts* 

Great care lias been taken in procuring and utilising all of Swainiji's projiliciic utterances. 
No pains are spared to make the work a worthy and fittintc ineinorial cjf the f'reat Master. 

The First Part contains the Karma Yoga and Raja Yoga lectures rnnahhieviated), and 
13 other discourses ; with an lntro<luction on “Onr Master and Ills Messa.L'.e," hv the Sister 
Nivedita. The Second Part contains 34 lectures ofSwamIji, rlealini^ with Karma Yo^a, Bhalctl 
Yoga, Raja Yoga, Sankhya Philosophy, and his lectures on jnana Yoga, (unabbreviated). 

The Third Part contains 3 new lectures on Jnana Yoga ; the hook on Bhakti Yoga 
( cominising 20 chapters ); and Lectures From Colombo to Almora, ( luimbering 30); 

The Fourth Part contains the Addresses on Bhakti Yoga (unabbreviated); Hy 
Master: the original writings in Prose and Poem — J (niiinbt:ring 17 and 8 respective!) j; and 
Translation of writings in I’rose and l^KJin- -I (7 aiul 8 in ninnber respectively, incliiding. 
Modern India); and also 1 1 stray lectures. It has two excellent pictures, one of Sri Raiiia-: 
kri.shna in Sainadhi, and the other of Swami Vivekananda. 

The Fifth Part contains 69 Epistles, original and translated ; 10 interviews ; Nfote.s 
from Lectures and Discourses (numbering 21): Oiiestions ami .\nswers; (.'onversations and 
Dialogues (recorded by Disciples) — I (I— XV;; Sayings and interanr.es — I; Original. 
Vritlngs — Prose and Poems — II (mimViering 6 and 2 rcspeclivclx- ) ; Translation of 
Writings — Prose and I’oeins — 11 (continued)— The East and the West 'cotnple/e). 

Among the subjects there are many which have never been published before in thejr 
present form ; and in this connection w'C shoiihl especiallx' rail attention to “ Tjik IC.xST .XND 
Tl IK Wkst,” xvhich occupies 50 pages in Its iV/zz/AVc i\\\i\ nnabbreviait'd form. With the iii- 
clnsibn of the portions hitherto left out niitranslated, and of a ptu lion newly-discovered among. 
Sxvamiji’s papers, the present xvork (a letranslation) is double in conli-nts c)f any hitherto pub- 
lished. This Part al.so contains 264 pages instead of 250, and besides a hfauiiful picture of 
Sxvamiji, txx'o other excellent photogravures — one, of the Ib lur Math, ami the other, (»f the 
Advaita Ashiaina, Mayavati, — accompany this part. I'he binding of the vohnneis also made- 
better. The Fifth Part is ready for sale now* J’lease file your orders immediately. 

The Sixth Part will contain the rest of his Work.s, xvilh a Biography, Glossary and Index,. 
Contents of First Part* 1. Addresses at the Parijament ok Kei.igions (7 Addre.sses). 2'/' 
SovL, God and Keligiox. 3. 'I’he Hindi: Religion. 4. K.\RMA (S IcauresL 5. RAJ.\ YOGA: 

(Complete in 16 chapters), xvith an illustration of Shatho-Clmkrti, U. What is Religion. 7. Vedic RklU 
cioes Ideals. 8. The Vedanta Philosophy ( Ilarxard University lecture ). y. Reason and Religion/ 
IP. Vedanta as a Factor in Cixui.isation. rr. The Spirit and iNKi-CKNCK ok Vedanta. 12. Steps pF. 
Bin DC Philo.sopiiic Thought. 13. Steps to Realis.xtio.n. 14. Vedanta and I^rivji.kce. 15. PrivilfgkV 

Contents of Second Part* i. Work and its Secret. 2. The Poxvers ok thkmind. 3. HiNtii" 
on Practical Spiuitvality. 4. Bhakti oh Devotion. 5. JNAN.V V( : ' 1 ’iie Xf.cessitv op 
6. The Real Nature OK Man. 7. Maya and Illusion. 8. Maya and the Kvolutiox ok the CdNCEPTioN- 
OK God. 9. Maya AND Freedom, io. The Absolute .\nd M.xnikkstation. ii. God in Kverytiiing. 
Rmausation. 13. Unity in Diversity. 14. The Frrkdo.m oe thk Soul. 15. The (’os.mos: The Macr^-: 
cosM. 16. J=)o : 'I'hk Microcosm. 17. Lmmortai.itv. 18. The Atman. 19. The .\tman : Its BoNin^. 
AND Freedom. 20. The Real and the Apparent. Man. 21.— 24. Practical Vedanta. I^xrts. I — IV. 

The \Vay ix)THK Realisation ok a Universal Religion. 26. The Ideal ok a Univkks.vl 
27. The Open Secret. 28. The Way to Blessedness. 29. Yajkav.:U.kya and Maitrrvi. 30. Tiiiit.,Sout 
AND God. 31. Soul, 'Nature AND God. 32. Cosmology. 33. A Study ok the Sankhya Philosophic 
34. Sankhya and Vedanta. Contents of Third Part 

JNANA yX0Cjhr'-( concluded), 35. Unity The (k>AL of Uklkiion. 36. The Free Soul. 37., 
Qmb Existence Appearing as Many. BHAKTI YOGA ( complete in 20 chapters). LECTURES' 



PHOM COU5MBO TO AT^MORArriv Fi]RSt 

§ ; R^PLY TO THk AuDRKSS of WxLCOSlK AT PAMilAN# 4. ADDRKSiAT THtf KAliRSVAftAM 
WORSHIP. 5. Repj.y TO THK Adorfss OF Welcome AT Ramnao. 6. Do. atTarasiakudi. ^7. Do. xf 
Sivagaxga akd Makamadura. 8. Do. at Madura. 9. 1 'he Mission of the Vedanta. 10. Reply to the 
ill^lDDRESs OF Welcohk AT Madras. 11. My Plan of Campaign. 12. Vedanta in its Application to 
[mdian Life. 13. Thk Sacks of India. 14- The Work before us. 15. The Future of India. 16. On 
Charity. 17. Address of Wf.lco.mf. presented in Caluuita and Swamiji*s Reply. 18. The Vedanta 
ALL ITS Phases. 19. Thoughts on the Gita. 20. Address of Welcome at Almora and Swamiji's 
l&kPLY. 21. Vedic Teaching IN 'J’hkorv 'AND Practice. 22. Bhakti. 23. The Common Bases of 
Hinduism. 24. Bhakti. 25. 'Fhk Vedanta. 26. Vkdantism. 27. The Influence of Indian Spiri- 
tual Thought in Kng land. 28. Sannyas : Its Ideal AND Pr.\ctick. 29. What have 1 learnt? 30. 
The Religion we akk Born in. Contents of Fourth Part. 

1—6. ADDRKSSKS on BHAKTl-YOGA (in 6 chapters). THE EPICS OF ANCIENT 
INtBA : 7^- 8 . 'I’hk Ra.mayana. The Mahabharata. 9. Thk Story of'Jaija Bharata. 10. The Story 
OF Pkahlad. 11. 'I'hf. Great Teachers of thk World. 12. Ox Lord Buddha. 13. Christ, The 
Mbssengkr. 14. MY MASTER. 15. Indian Rki.ic.ious Thought. 16. 'I'he Basis for Psychic or 
Spiritual Research. 17. On Art in Iniha. 18. Is India a Benighted C'ountry? 19. WRITINGS — 
PROSE AND POEMS — I : Is the .Son. Immortal ? 20. Reincarnation. 21. On Dr. Paul Dbussen. 
22. On Professor Max Muller. 23. Sketch of the Lifk of Pavhari Baba. 24. Aryans and 
TAmilians. 25. 'J’liE Social Conference Addrkss. 26. India's Message to thk World: The 
Syllabus. 27. Introduction. 28. .Stray Remarks on Theosophy. 29. Rkplv to the Address of 
THE Maharaja of Kiiktri : India --'I'iik Land of Rkligion. 30. Reply to the Madras Addre.ss. 
Ji, A Mks.sagk of .Sympathy to a Friend. 32. What Wf. Believe in. 33. Our Duty to thk Masses. 
14. Reply to the (.'alcuita Addrk.s.s. 35. To My Brave Boys. 36. A Plan of Work for India. 37. 
POEMS: Kai.1 THE Mother. 38. Angels Unawares, I — III. 39. To the Awakened India. 40. 
RjiIquirscat in Pacf.. 41. Hold on Vet a While, Brave Heart. 42. Nirvanashatkam, or Six Stanzas 
tfli Nirvana. 43. 'I'hk Song ok the Sannyasin. 44* Peace. 45. TRANSLA'I'ION OF WRI'riNGS — 
PKOSK AND POKMS- l : The Problem ok Modern India and its Solution. 46. Ramakkishna, His 
Life AND SAYiNfLs. 47. Thk Paris Congress of the History of Religions. 48. Knowledge: Its 
Source AND AcguiRKM ENT. 49. MODKRN INDIA. 50. Thk Kducation that India Needs. 51. Our 
Present Social J’koolems. 52. POKMS : 'I'o a Fribnd. 53. The Hymn of Creation. 54. 7 'he 
Hymn of Samadiii. 55. A Hymn to the Divine Mother. 56. A Hymn to Shiva. 57. A Hymn to 
ihr Divinity of Sri Ramakkishna. 58. ‘’And 1 -,ktSiiyama Dance There ” 59. A So.ng 1 Sing to Thee. 

Contents of Fifth Part. 

' 1. KPISTLF.S— L I.XIX (66 pages). INTF.RV’IKWS 2. An Indian Yogi in London. 3. India's 
( ifissioN. 4. India and Kxgland. 5. Indian M is.sionary’.s ,Mi.s.sion to F.ngland. 6. As Hour with the 

SWAMl VlVKKANANDA AT MaDURA. 7. THK ArROAD AND THK PkORI.KMS AT HoMK. 8. ThK MlS.SIONARy 
Work of the Fir.st Hindu .Sanxyasiv to thk Wk.st and his Plan of Rkgknkkation of India. 9. Re- 
tkWAKKNING OK lilNDUl.SM t»N A NATIONAL BaSLS. IO. On InDIAN WoMKN — 'I' llKlK pAST, PrESKNT, AND 

Kuti RE. II. On thk Bounds ok Hinduism. NOTES FROM LECI LRES AND DISCOURSES 12. 
On Karma Yoga. 13. On Fanath ism. 14. Work is Worship. 15. Work without Motive. 16. 
Sadhanas OR Preparations TO Highkk T.ifk. 17. The Cosmos and thk Ski.f. 18. Who is a Real 
Guru? 19. On Art. 20. On I.a.vguage. 21. 'I’hk Sannyasin. 22. 'Fhe Sannyasin and the Hou.ni:- 
iiOLDKR. 23. 'I'hk Kvils of Adhikakivada. 24. On Bhakti Vo(;a. 25. Isiivara and Brahman. 26. On 
IfHANA Yoga. 27. What is the Cau.sk of Illu.siox ? 28. Evolution. 29.' Buddhism and Vedanta. 

3Q. Ok the Vedanta Philosophy. 31. 'I'he Law and Freedom. 32. 'I’iik Goat, and Methods of 
keALiSATioN, QUFSTION.S .AND .ANSWERS 33. Discussion (.at tub Graduate Philosophical 
Society OF Hakvakd Univeissitv, U. S. A.) 34. At the 'I wkntif.th C.'entuhy Club ok Boston, U.S.A. 

35. At the Brooklyn Ethical Society. U. .S. A. 36. Selections from the M — Di.ary. CONVER- 
SATIONS AND DIALO(;UF.S (iikcordkd by di.sciplks) 1 — (TraMs/aM) 37. — [ SriSurentira JV. 

Sm Gup/a."] 38. - 41- — "A'/'f Suremira N. Snu- -from private Diary.'] 42 — 46 .— Priya N. Sinha.] 

|^'5i. \ p'r am the Diary of a Disciple a^ri Sarat C. Chakravarti. R. .•/.)] 52. S.AYINGS AND 

UTfERANCF.S. WRFI’ING.S PROSE AND POICMS — II. 53. 'Fhk Message of Divine Wisdom. 

L- Bondage, 'll 'J'he Law. III. 'I'hk .Xiisoi.riK and the A'itainmknt of Freedom. 54. The Bblur 
Math : An Appeal. 55. 'I'iik Advaita .Ashkama, Himalayas. 56. 'I'iik Ramakkishna Home of Service, 

Bknarfs: An .Appeal. POKM.S - ^7. Who Knows how Mother Flays ! 38. 'Vo the Fourth of July. 

TRANSI.A riON OF AVRI'I'INGS— -PKOSK AND POEMS— II. 59. I’HK EAST AND THK WES'E. 

Each Part, Two Rs. Eight As. Postage Extra. Foreign, One Dollar or Four Shillings. 

' Apply MHimger, P'^QUnDllA Biiakata, Mayavati, Lohagliat P. O., Dt. Alipora. U. P. 

JEnglakd : Mr. Kric! ILiinnitiiul. Mest^rh ]«iixiic. fc Co. .America : 'Hie VcdnnU Society, New A'ork. Kuala Lumpub : 
Tke VivekanAuda Bcadin;; Hall. India : The Udbodlian Office, Calcutta. The Bamakrishna Home,, liadraa. 
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Coillph^, 'Hs. t*> 6 .««. 
Oiui|ftl«iri Rfi. »-ia. 
£!<iiit|iic!ttf^,, Kit. 2-.c;>;at. 

I fo. lU. 2 ii8 aik 
li<>* :R<Ura-8 sik. 
Coiiifilt^t^ . Rii. 2-8 R%, 

Jiin. no. only, & i^4 a9- Com- 
liioU^ Ue. i-io Hs. 

‘11^ Xf.-— Few copies left. Complete, 4(s. 2-8 as. 

p,* Xll. — ^^Willwiiit Oct. no., Re i-4.ai. Coiiiplete, 
Ue. 1-10 as. 

4, Xiil. — Ctniiplrte, -Re .1. 

XtV. — Complete, Ke. i-to. as. 

^ 3CV.— Complete, lie. i-io as. 

. ‘i!0lal price of the coiiiplete seta, Rs. 05-11 as. 

.. I^ above rolumeii coiit4iIii vsiriaus urilules <if ahMorbitie 
Very few outn|tlcta ^etti ottmiirluiiiK ull »he ImicIk 
volaniMi cnti lie litiil. Taken nil eoKuther, ilieir price i* 
ii» >1. y«imigti,.8 UnllhtHiw £Uta SU. Auy Mtnty copy 2 

0I>4 M. ..acoifiUiiyi^tii stuck left. 

•RuaUge extra. Apply to Manager, P. B. 


Wanted 

.Back' numbers of the Prabuddha Bharata 

ToL IV. *99 Fell, .March, .Aup.. Nov., Dec. 

V. ’00 Fioiii May t<» Deceinher. 

„ VI. 'oc Jan., and March to Sept. 

^ Vll. *02 T he whole volume except May and 
June ntniihers. 

„ Vlll. ’o5jidy to lleceinher. 

M IX. *04 March to Sept. 

X. *05 January only. 

XI. ’06 May, July, and Oct. 

Xl;l. *07 Ocl. no only. 

H XIV. ’09 Feb. — .March, and April. 

^ XV,/io July, Nov. and Dec. 

.Any of our old stibscrihers wJio want todis|Kise 
of any of the alnive niinilK*r8 will get from us two 
annas for each copy, |K>Ktage incliKied. On receipt 
we shall send tlie price in money, or as ils erpiiva- 
lent any books or photos .sold liy us, if desired. 
Apply to Manjiger, Prabuddha Rharnta. 

Other Works, of Swami Vivekananda 

The Omiicis ... ... v As. 056 

Raja Ybga.-— With .aphorisms of Pntanjali 
in the drigiiiHl and .Swainiji’s picture. Ke. 120 
Itispined 'ralks ( Second Kdition) Its. 200 

Postage extra. Apply to Manager, P. B. 


SfUtelll Of Ksnt traii.slatecl by Lr. Col. AMIf 
Smarl, IL from the French of M. .l>etdoti^. 
The explanatory diagram is printed in coloitis 
and has heen specially prepared, for this tiook 
by IS. Drew Esq., M. A. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 
Vedanta Philosophjr by the .same antli^ 
translated from Ur. Ileiisseii’s *‘Sysleiwi 4 ^ 
Vedanta” according to Sankara. Price .As. 2. 

Philosophy of Theism by The Hoik Mr. 

Justice Al. G Ranade M. A., C.I.K. Price As. 6. 
Saying of Sri Ramakrishna with a pref- 
ace by the Hon. Justice Sir S. Sithraniani Iyer 
Kt., C. I. E. ( The only coiiiplete collection c|f 
all His Parables and Sayings). Pi ice Re. 1-0^. 

Premhet of Dakshineswar nr Life of 8sl 
Ramakrishna. Price As. 8 . 

Atmavidya Vilasa of Sadasivabraiima by 
Pundit S. M. Natesa Sastriar B. A., with ap 
introduction and Text in DcviinagHri. Price As. 4. 
The Surya Gita or The son^r ,>f the Sun .by 
Lena M. Cl lamier, illustrated. This book treats 
on the philosophy of physical and mental uclicn* 
and i.s a translation of the . Sanskrit Karijiia- . 
kanda. Price Rs. 2-0-0 

Lectures: Literary and Religious by Swami 

Satadaimnda. CONTXNi'S : ; 

1 liMlian ICtiics. 2 Poetry and draiim in nncieiit 
times. 3 Kiliical Ideas of the Hindus. 4 Syiiqiadiy 
of Religions. 5 Poetry of the Vedas. Price As. .81 

Vedanta, Its Theory and Practice by the 

saiiieaiiihor Pi ice As. 2. 

Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. I'hi.s Vnliiine 

contains the inspired words of Sri Raiiiukri.Klina. 
It is a series of conversations with liis discipjlc|ftt 
and visitors. There is no iiietaphy.sical prohleiu 
or practical spiriiiial difficuUy that is not soUed 
in this hook. Cloth Price Ks. 2-8-0 Paper 2-0-0. 
Bhamaha by Pandit A. Aiiaiitliachaiya. 
This hook treats on the age of Bhamaha, the 
wt ll-kiiowii |H>et who existed before the time of 
Kuiiilasa. .Ahiy written with Archsulogica) xiid 
other researches. Price As 8 

fVri/e for descriptive Caiahtgoe. 

The Brahmavadin Office, 

14, liaUer St., M.adra.s E. 

The ” Brahmavauin.” A high clas.s mondjijf 
devoted to religion, philosophy and allied subjei^s. 
Annual suh.scritition Rs. 4. Siiigle iiumiier 


ZH^pilTANT w;oiias 

I'he UitlVetittS and Man. By Swami Kama- ks. as. p. 

.t64|Ntge ... .. ... i .0 o 

Sfml of viifkiuV. l>o. . .--v 100 
Sri 

'Two iedUires by Dp. o 12 o 

.;o- .3 >■ 

^1 Jhitwd. 


PURE HIMALAYAN TEA. 

Maniifactiircd on the Mayavati Plantatiflfhv 
1st. Quality, I lb. PACKETS. 9 As. 4t!^: 
2nd. Qnality, Do. „ 7 As. :e0d>. 

By V»P*^'Post including, packing and 
13 and » As. per packet res^etjUre^. 
. .‘Writoxharp m 'Maiiager, Piabu^ Bharei^ 





• ITdrlu o^ Swaiai ViviMsai^. 

»▼ lHASYRR-r— A compreheiiMVe . lecture • Rs, as. R. 

: jbi.1 . Sri K»makri$hiia, vritli Mr. P. C. 

. ?,^lnjuiiidar*A nccouitt of the Master ... .o 7 o 
*]'o the Siihscribiris of P. P. ' ... 050 

SANKHVA A^NI> VK-IJANTA.— 8 icClIlieS ... O lO O 
/ ■'JViilc SiibscMihers of P. II. ... o 7 O 
TltTE *;Air!MAK;— Revised Edition. ... o a o 

" ' ; ; ■ '1*0 the Subscribers of P. H. ... 016 

RONDAOK ANpV FKKRUOM. ... O 1 O 

AilpRI'.SSKS AT THR PAItMAMRNT OT RRM- 
■ URiRS,' OHTCAt;o. Revised Edition. ... o 3 .0 
T)o‘ '- ' Do To the Siiliscrilieis of P. II. o .1 6 

1>0 - lh> . ' *S Copies. ... 3 ‘ .0 o 

Do To the SuhscHliers ofP. B. l>o ... i is o 
’JUANA YOCSA.r^( 2 .i lectiiies) Revised Hdii. 160 
'I'o the Siiliscribers of P. B. ... i a o 
BTIAKTI YOGA. — (20c:hHpters)Revi.sed]u1n. o 6 o 
irWo I.KC'llJKKS^ON KARMA 10 UA. ... O 2 O 

j^ACTiCAi. YUOANTA. — ill four \MrXs. ... 040 
ilOUKRN INDIA. — Tniiisliited from tlie Beii- 
* 2*ali writings of the Swami Vi vekHiiHiida. 040 

JBpistles of Swami Viyekananda.— first 
Series. Second l£ditipn. Revised and enhirged'with 
additional extracts. Witli a faosiiniie of Swamiji’s 
, haiidwiiting. SiaeOjiii. by 3}in. pp. 143. As. 6. 

*1*0 the SiiliKciiiiers of P. B. ... o 4 o 
Do. Do. Second *Series. Pages 144. ... o 6 o 
To Subscribers of P. B. ...040 

From Colombo to Almora.~-Tlie most 

complete collection of all the inspiring lectures, 
discourses and replies to the various addresses 
of welcome, etc., (numbering thiity) delivered in 
■ India lioni 1897-1901. Revised Edn. Re. i- 12-0 
To Subscribers of P; B. ... ,, 1,80 

*l^he Swami Abhedananda’s Lectures and 
Addresses in India.- Coin|)risiii<r ail the 
lectin es find replies to addmsses of welcome, 

. discoiirhes anti conversations with a complete 
'account ol his memorable tour in India dining 
T906. Size 74 *'x 5 ''. Pages 256. Price Re. 1-6. 
*1*0 the sub.scribers of P. B. Re. i'-2--o. I'orcign, 
(postage included) 75 cents, or a Sli. 6d. 
Ukincar NATION. *1 hfce lectiire.s. Six Aiiims. 

srimad-ma"^^ 

CONTAINING SANSKRIT TKXT, PARAPHRASE WITH WORD- 
BY-WORD LITKKAL TRANSr.ATlON, KNGI.ISH KKNDKR- 
iNjGi, :.AND ANNOTATIONS. ( Willi a Foreword, Medi- 
tation, Cjita-Mahatiftyaiii and an exhaustive index). 
By Swami Swarupananda' 

It is a mo.st faithful and original lendering of the 
Srimad-Hhagavad-Gita into Englisli by the late 
gifted editor of the Prabuddha Bharata, the 
l^'ami Swaru|iunanda, whose portrait iis given us 
‘frontispiece. Excelleiiliy got up. 

Pages 420. Size 7^ by 5. in. Price or. 4 Sh. 

liilUitd.. Ks. Two and annas Eight. Posiag^ extra. 
’To SMbscribers of Prabuddha .Bhanita Rs. * '3/Wb* . 
;.PiMageextm each case. . Apply to Maiiagev^..B. 


X.' (li). in /staining 

Bromide .Re i. ealbli (b)' Silting 
10 as; Bromide lie/ t each; the siimeV.Cs^ tiSe 
6 as ; Bromide 10 as. .each (c) Miuiatiins |ibolEo'for 
l/Mrkets, I anna ; Bromide I unna ^ |iit^,eaCh/ * 

. (d) Standing |>osiiire^ imniersed.in deep Samadhf, 
surrounded hy Bralimo admirers, j^*X4'^.. 6 as, 
Bromide 10 as.(e) Sri kaiiuikrishna’s Altar at the : 
Belur Math 5* x 4^, 6 as.^ Bromide io as. each. ' 

3waini Vivekiaiiiittda . f 

.(s'! Seated inachair, hair long, lakt*ii in California, (j;) 
Chi<;ago Bust with Tiirhan. (4).Shaven head* Yoga 
|>r>sliirr, taken in 189a. (3) Bust with ti.irban, taken id 
1893.(6) Meditation |X>siiire, dee))ly absorbed, with 
tiirluin and long robe on, a l>eHiilifiil picture, taken 
iiY England. (7) Sitting posture, with tufl>an, tak^n 
in Colombo. (8) 27 different postures of Swami 
Vivekanandn in iniiiiatiire forms, each cabinet size 
photo containing 9 postures, divided in 3 groupsi 
(a) Indian, (b) English, and fc) American. - 
No. 3, 01 4.‘>*‘5, or 6, or 7, or 8, (a), or (b), os’ 
(c), CaiiiiRd size. 10 as. Bromide R<‘. i each. No. 
2 , Cabinet Bromide He 1. No. 4, carif, 5 as. each. 
Ramakrishila Mission Brotherkood 


(10) Swami Hrahmananda, President., (a.) 
Silting posture, (b) Standing postiire. (ii) 
Swami Saradnnanda, Secretary of the R. K. Mission, 
(la ) Cossipnr Garden Group, with Swamiji, some 
of his Si^nnyasin brothers and Western and Eastern 
disciples and admtreiK (17 figures ). 

( 13 ) Sannyasin group, containing ten SannyasiH 
disciples of Sri Riimakrixhna -^Swainis lirahma- 
nanda, Tiiriyananda, * Abliedananda, Trigiinatiu, 
Nirinalaiianda &e. (14) Swanii Swani^Mtnanda. (a) 
Sitting postiiie, (b) Buht.“ » 

No. 10, (a)pr(b). <»* o** >2, cabinet siiR; 10 a*, 

each. Bromide- Re. One. No. 13, Re. 

One, . Hroinide Re. 1-6 each. Nb.'i4 (a) cabinet size, 
Bfoiiiido,' 14 aS. each. 'No. 14 (b) cabinet size, 10 
each. Bromide 14 as. each. 

Photograirures 

(15) Sri Raiiiakrishna. Sitting posture. . ' 

Swami V'iveka nanda, (16) The Meditation |N>8tnre. 
(17) Cliicago Parliament of Religions picture, with 
a fac-siniile of Swaiiiiji’s handwriting and signature.. 
(iS) Madras picture. (19) Colombo picture. (20) 
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Kutha Upn, /. Hi, 4 


Arise! Awake I and stop not till the goal is reached. 

—Siva mi Vifchtnanda, 


Voi.. XVI ] 


NOVKMBKR 11)11 


f Ko. 


SRI RAMAKRISMNA^S TEACHINGS 

GOD IS WITH FORM AND WITHOUT FORM 


A CERTAIN monk went to the Temple of 
Jagannatli at He had doubts as to 

whetlier God is with form or without form. 
When he saw the Holy Image he desired to 
examine this. He passed Ins staff from the 
left to the right in order to feel if it touched 
the Image. For a time he could not see 
anything or feel anytliing with the staff! So 
he decided that God was witlioiit form. When 
he was about to pass the staff from the right 
to the left it touched the Image! So the 
Sannyasin decided that God was both with 
form and without form. 

Cnles-S one secs God one is not able to 
realise all tin's. For the sake of those that 
love the Lord, He manifests Himself in 
various ways and in various forms. 

A dyer had his own way of dyeing cloths. . 
He would ask the customer, * In what colour 
dost thou want thy cloth dyed?' If he 
said, ‘ red; the dyer dipped the cloth into his 
tub, and brought it out saying, * Here is thy 
cloth dyed red.’ Another waiitcth his cloth 

Extracted Irom ‘ Tbc UoRpel of Sri Ramakrislina’ by M. 


dyed yellow. The dyer dippclh it in tlie 
same tub, bringetli it ui), and behold, the 
cloth is dyed yellow. In the same waj% when 
some other colour is wantetl — blue or orange 
or violet or green — the same tub is used with 
the like result. 


A customer who was watching all this 
came up to the dyer and said, ‘ i\ly friend, I 
am not fond of any one colour. I desire to 
consult thy taste and should like to have my 
cloth dyed just as thou pleascth. I want the 
colour in which thou hast dyed thyself,* 
( Laughter,) 


The Lord manifosteth Himself, as with form 
or without form, with particular reference to 
the need of the devotee. The manifested 
Vision is relatively true, that is, relatively to 
different men who arc, in the first place, 
limited, conditioned beings, and, in the second 
place, placed in the midst of dirFereiit things 
round about them. The Divine Dyer alone 
knoweth in what colour He hath dyed Him- 
self. Verily He is not bound by any 
limitation as to forms or manifestations, or 
the negation thereof. 


/ ■ ■' ■ 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 




HE explanation, the solving must come 
from within. The riddle is external ; the 
questions are external ;tlie key and the answers 
arc internal. External and internal, however, 
arc but names. There is neither. All is the 
Self of the soul. Its problems reljite to 
Self; their solution also relates to Self. There 
arc no problems unrelated to Self and no 
solutions. Self is the light and basis of life, 
the raison d’etre for all queries and answers. 

Dense is the veil and before sight can be at 
its best the veil must be rent. The veil is our 
conceptions of life. Those must be broken 
and remodelled so that the facts, of which 
conceptions are partial visions, may be more 
clearly defined. The world is a pool reflecting 
the light and scenes of a more idealistic and 
thus realistic life. Religion and philosophy 
and the highest art, music and science remove 
the scum and impurities that gather on the 
surface of the pool and hinder the proper, true 
and actual reflection of that which mirrors 
itself within the very depths of the pool. 

The light of the spiritual world like the 
light of the [)hysical world comes from a 
.source — light-loss and yet greater tlian h’ght. 
The light which coine.s into the world is light 
only as it reaches the wnrld : previous to this 
it is more than light : it is God. 

Christ is religion ; the apostles aic His 
follow CMS ; thej' study and appreciate and 
preach Him; (diri.'jlians worship Christ and 
thus understand llis message and follow^ Him 
and 1 lis l*rcac h<*rs. These arc the elements 
of religion — the Siivionr or the Teacher; the 
Follower or Apostle ; the w’orsliipping myriads. 

Tlio elements of society remain the .'ame. 
On!)’ the Idrms tlirciigh wliich these elements 
express themselves rliaiig(\ 'flic suhstaiice 
leuiains the same ; IIki expression cluiiige.s. 


The greatness of man’s ideals lies in the 
fact that they are human. If w'e examine 
any religion or its beliefs we find that what 
we call divine is essentially related to Innnan 
existence in its most pure and spiritual and 
its most artistic form. 

What we call a divine being is a perfect 
human being. A divine being is one who has 
rcali.sed tlie highest ideals of tlie human soul. 
There is nothing higher tliaii perfect hii- 
uiaiiity. 

All w^ars are related to industrial facts. 
Politics are incidental. Greater than the law- 
court is the farm-house. 

Religion must have some practical relation 
to the senses ; these must not be ignored ; 
they have their place. Tlie gods that men 
worship .should be person ali.sec I hygienic and 
.social principles such as Apollo and Jimo; 
Venus and Hx geia. IClIiics mu.st he rational, 
not theological; voluntary and not mandatory. 

Po.ssession is vulgar ; admiration is divine; 
Creation is nobler than gaining; apprecia- 
tion is greater than desiring. 

All .social activities involve certain elements 
related to the strong things in belief. 

The individual grow-s through his social 
activities cither great or small. 

Xor have the centuries brought to light 
aught but the growing soul of man. Man- 
kind about its Self has woven the mighty 
.shadow called the God of God.s, all the saints 
have grown into the life divine from human 
beginning.^. Humanity is divine and l!ic 
individual grown intensely human, who ha.s 
emb»>die<l in realisation llie a.spirations of 
mankind, is one with the Ideal worshipped as 
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God throughout the Past — the Ideal of the 
race — deathless, strong, eternal. 

The throne of God and the theologies and 
mythologies of the nations and the ages have 
been founded on the human heart. Life is 
human and llicrefore divine. The perfect 
human life is the life divine. 

The living of life is universal but the vision 
is particular and individual. Dissatisfied with 
the trappings of sense, mankind has reared on 
the altar of its heart the ideal life, the divine 
life, beyond the senses, and has called it God. 
To become divine is to transcend the senses 


DISCOURSES ON 

LL the world has been seeking for the 
Atman, but all have failed because the 
.Atman is beyond all. There is the Ocean of 
Endless White Radiance, The world and 
man is only a ripple. IJut how, even by the 
most glowing pcn-piclurcs can It, the Trans- 
cendent, be described ? 

The world is searching for the Infinite, 
but it is seeking It in the External wheie It 
ran never be found. Tims the search goes on 
infinitely, — never-ending, always remaining, 
die Eternal Ouest. Tin’s is the mockery and 
the hollowness of Life. 

Somehow tiie Infinite is. It is for ns to 
rTeterminc Its existence. W'c may fail, but 
tlicn our search must sometime, somehow 
M!cl in knowledge, llic highest knowledge, — 
III realisation, in glowing, conscious percep- 
tion. Our search and reaching out has al- 
ready taken us from the non-sentient to the 
Highest Scnticncy and it may also, and surely 
niiist lake us to the .Subject and the Object 
ci the Great, Great Ouest for which wc arc. 

'file world itself is but a wavelet in ex- 
pression. licyond is the Eternally Uncxtilo- 
liible, There is a point beyond which no 


and widen the expression of life beyond 
present limitations. Mankind knows this 
theoretically but not consciously, because con- 
sciousness is influenced more by instincts 
than ideas — instincts of sense which bind life 
to sense and prevent it from immediately 
realising in feeling the ideal intellectually 
cognised. 

Socially considered, religion must have 
room for all things natural and human- 
denying nothing— embodying and idealising 
all. Religion must be the s}'nlljc.sis of life sin’ri* 
tualising each and every one of its relations. 


THE VEDANTA 

earthly wisdom can go. Numerous the num- 
bers of civilisations that have attempted in 
all human ways to toucli tlie Supreme Prog- 
ress, but all have failed. Religion itself is a 
psychosis. The Quest of Religion is its gIor\', 
blit liic Ouest Itself is Reyoiul. The mean- 
ing ill religion is Divine Emotion, tlie At- 
lennalioii into the Supremely Personal by 
touching the Great Impersonal. It is Divine 
ICmotion that builds aiul gives to Life an ever 
newer and a creative impetus. 

The Saviours of the world are its great- 
est heroes and moulders of the romantic 
spirit. The coiniiv?. of a Son of God gives a 
complete renaissance lo all — in music, letters, 
art and science, religion and pliilosoph\'. 
Christ came and wiiii Him the romance of 
luirope and the iipbiiiifling of the modern 
nations. Tlie pathos in the Christian romanci , 
its tears and failures are duo, not to the 
Radiant Son of Goil, l)ut to the narrowness 
of man’s own vision of that GloiioviS Soul. 
O for another Christ ! O f->r a newer faith! 
Again must the Son of Man and tL)fI descend, 
f')i- this age is the deepest di ed, conipaied to 
all the past woe and ill. which made a (.‘hrist 
renounce and step down from Heights Em- 
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pyrean to wear a] human form and teach 

mankind. 

The laiin;uag;c of the emotions is the deep- 
est. IMiilosophy can only be a description, 
after all. It is a child's lisping. Only the soul 
in its intense desire to know, can ever reach 
the forms of Highest Knowledge. Yea, but 
what is the soul ? 

The Soul is the Life in each of us and all, — 
the Life that makes us dream of Life and 
dream of Soul. The soul is the Self which 
as yet we fail to understand, the conscious- 
ness of which would solve all our problems 
and explain all our paradoxes and make even 
all our contradictions. The Soul is the 
Subjective Ik'ing in us, the ever unchangeable, 
because ever the Subject. 

No matter how great our knowledge of the 
external m.ay become, still will there always 
be the as yet unrelated, undiscovered. Thus 
the Infinitely Unknowable which is but 
another name for the Infinitely Subjective in 
our own self, lingers on and on, — and the 
world dreams always anew and the dream is 
worthless. 

Could we but sound the depths of our own 
self that experiences all forms of objective life, 
from the lowest upward to the highest, the 
meaning of existence would be solved and all 
relaliveness would fade into the ICternal 
Changclessness of our Inmost Iking. 

If God exists, He is only the Infinite 
Enlargement, the Infinite Shadow of Man's 
own self. \Vc arc constantly growing into 
newer and more explancator}' relations of Life, 
The aim of Life, indeed, is to explain onr 
Self, to know who or what It is and to realise 
It. There can be no other or diviner mean- 
ing. It is evident that with all our informa- 
tion concerning the long list of relative things 
which go to make up life, wc are paupers in 
knowledge, for we do not know our Self and 
therefore arc we most lamentably ignorant. 
Our acquaintance with the world, and even 
our understanding of the world, as our in- 


dividual or collective idea of it, by no means 
makes us knowers of our Self. 

We know everything but onr Self. Who has 
as yet given us an inclusive definition of our 
being? The acme in feeling and in intellect- 
iial expression would be realised could we 
know the Unmodified Unqualified Self. This 
would be Nirvana. Nothing exists save 
through our relation to it. Oh for the relation 
of our being to our Self! Oh for the blending 
of the objective man with the Ponderous 
Being which he constantly attempts to ex- 
press but never fully expresses, — the Ponder- 
ous Being, the Infinitely Potential and yet 
the Infinitely Unmanifested. 

Life is a series of newer and more perma- 
nent relations. Oh for that relation which shall 
be eternally established, changeless and beyond 
all need of further progress in relations! 
Language is powerless to express and thougiit 
powerless to touch the Absolute in knowl- 
edge and in feeling, beyond our relative 
understanding of knowledge and feeling, the 
Absolute which always is the Subjective iij 
man and in tiic world, and which is the 
Eternal and Infinite Synthesis, the Infinite 
Homogeneity which man perceives as tho 
logical and necessary Unity in which the 
multiple and complex relations of life become 
Eternally One. This Unity is the Infinitely 
Subjective, the Infinitely Unchangeable, one 
witli the Infinitely Subjective and Infinitely 
Unchangeable Self in Man. 

We have here to remember that Life I. 
never explained through a process or revcalc t 
by any mere' argument pro or con. It i-: 
explained by actually touching the Heart nf 
Life and becoming One with It in some Si - 
premc and actual experience, some tran- 
scendental experience in which and throLi:.ii 
which all the relative experiences, however 
paradoxical they may be, are s^'iithesised 
and explained and correlated. Tlie expl.m- 
atory Fact in our lives, is the Fact whieh 
we are seeking. Life is Infinite in experi- 
ence and potentiality, and different infinitely 
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ill clcfjree, but one, ever in kind and in fact. 
When we have explained the Explanatory 
Fact all relations to that Fact arc of no 
importance. They vanish and fade and all 
need of further relations is nil. 

( To be continued). 

K. |. Amsxaniier. 

PLAY 

[ // charai Urislic article written hy Shier Nivedita 
just before she left Mayavaii on 2()th.Jiine ^ 9//. J 

*OW many of us have thought for a 
moment of the essentials of that 
we might uiuK;rstand how profound was the 
thought of the ancestors th.it made the Uni- 
verse the play of God} 

Wc may have watciicd the play of animals, 
or the play of babies. What is it in these, 
that so attracts ns, that makes so deep :uul 
delightful an appeal to the grown-up luv.rt ? 
Birds, kittens, young goats, and little chiLlrcn, 
all these cross our path in tlieir aimless, pur- 
poseless activity, going hither and thither, 
they themselves care not where, pursuing after 
this and that, the)' tliemsclvcs know not wliat, 
anti every time we see them, some r^'Horlion 
falls upon us, of tlicirmvn inexplicable delight. 
We arc swept, as it were, into the vortex of 
their bliss. TIteir divine carelessness of care, 
their gurgling laughter, for the nonce is ours. 
Our tired hearts forget themselves. For an 
instant again, even the oklcst of us —nay, the 
oldest the easiest —becomes a child, and ive 
play. What, then, are the essentials of play ? 
Said Schopenhauer, — exercise of tiic will, in 
complete freedom from self-interest. But in 
truth, it must not only be a selfless, it must 
also be a joyous exercise. The a/iandam of 
play is of its very essence. And this smile of 
a child at play, this overflow of bliss, without 
motive or purpose, our philosophers have 
thought of, as the thing most comparable to 
that dream of God that wc call the IJniveisel 


Play, in this, its spiritual essence, play as 
it expresses the individual soul, is a concep- 
tion more than any other characteristic of the 
Indian people. It is expressed in Ihcir poetry, 
and in their drama ; it dominates their humour: 
it interprets for them the whole of animal 
life: and above all, it sweetens and cnlightcMis 
the life of the home. Where an unloving 
ear might hear (iiieiuloiis complaint, or sore- 
ness of spirit, the Indian mother, the Indian 
child, hears tlic cry for love. Where another 
might sec naughtiness or self-will, they rec- 
ognise only fun. 

This unwillingness to take life seriously, is, 
in the eyes of more serious peoples, a bar to 
discipline. But would it not be worth while 
to encpiirc whether play has or has not a 
discipline of its own ? The play of birds and 
of kittens, is, as we know, simply a schooling. 
So is the restlessness of the baby, still in its 
mother’s arms. How many arc the lessons 
that wc can lemcmber learning, never to be 
taught again, in our own chilfihood’s pla}'! 
I low many are the secrets, in this kind, that 
only mothers know ! 

But rising to a higher grade of pla}' — the 
socialised game “Such organised i)lay as may 
be seen in lusropean cricket or football, in 
tennis, or badminton, or even in croquet, 
what arc the cleinenls of di.sciiiline that we 
may find here ? 

In the very highest forms of pla)*, the 
energy of the iiuliviilnal is completely snh- 
ordinated to a communal end. One plays, 
not for oneself, hut for one’s “side.” Remote- 
ly, one plays for all, '^ince any overwhelming 
exhibition of skill, on one side or the otiier, 
would end the game, and put a premature 
term lo all delight. Emulation is indeed the 
great motive, in a game of skill : but it is 
benevolent, not malevolent, omiilation ; and it 
is ciniilation of a standard of excellence, 
not of person against person. All sorts of 
qualities of co-opcralion, mutual aitl, pre-ence 
of mind, regard for tlic interests of others, are 
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called for, and developed by good play. It is 
b}' no means dependent on selfish ambition, 

If we watcli a family or a group at play, 
we shall see that the playing-place is lioly 
gioiind, governed by rigorous, though it may 
be only semi-conscious, conventions of its 
own. The first of its conventions is equality. 
Son ma)' play against father, sovereign against 
subject, but as long as the game lasts, only 
skill determines the difference of their ranks. 
The distinctions of the world are upset, 
abolished for the nonce by a convention that 
over-rides them. Fearless and frank avowal 
of skill, play to the height of one’s own 
ability, for the benefit of all who fight under 
the same banner, — this is the law of the 
player in the socialised game. 

The second law of the play-ground is gaiety 
and cheer. Here, there is to be no grim and 
sordid grasping at gain. Victory and defeat 
must actually be the same, for the sake of 
sheer good manners. The man who seizes 
his own advantage loo greedi!}', or sliows 
the sliglitest scowl at liis own loss, is labelled 
*‘c.id'’ inevitably, in all the play of all the 
civilisations of the world. Play must never 
be taken seriously, as we say, though a man 
must put into it his utmost of high endeavour. 
The player must maintain an attitude of 
light-hearted ness, of detachment. He must 
always be ready, in the name of courtesy, to 
forego a great advantage. And never must 
there be cauglit, on his face, or in his air, the 
slightest trace of personal exultation. 

The ideals of the playground overflow in- 
to life itself. ‘ No gain but honour’ becomes 
everywhere the watchword of the noblest 
lives. And llie ideal itself crystallises to its 
own soul and essence : honour is conceived of, 
not as fame, or social comprehension and 
sympathy, but as innermost honour, some- 
thing that is to mantle us secretly, in the 
hour of prayer,— a light burning within the 
oiatory, and lighting up the image,— a secret 
between oui’sclves and God. 


The ideal of the playground is the ideal of 
the knight, the kshatriya. Only he who Inis 
caught the spirit of play knows how to live, 
llc^alonc has true courtesy. He alone has true 
courage. He alone has freedom from self- 
interest. For the love of honour and the 
delight of contest arc not selfish motives. 
And when old age calls the perfect knight to 
surrender the weapon or -the tool that has 
been tlie plaything of a lifetime full of joyous- 
iicss, it is he, the Bhishma without fear and 
without reproach, who can lie back upon the 
bed of arrows, and smile like a tired child into 
the eyes of Death. 


TO THE SISTER NIVEDITA 

OF 

RAMAKRISIINA— ViVliKANANDA 

Within that Innermost which is the Self 
Her soul hath sped from mortal bondage freed, 
And soaring from that scene which lies enshrined 
By circling hills before Himalayan snows 
Her spirit found that Quest it sought on earth. 
Breaking the many chains of changing form, 

It found within its Self the Great Ideal 
Long dreamed uf here as changeless 'rnilh. 

(h;nc now lijo toil which was her aspiration 
Her .Master's Message the whole wide world to give. 
The Written Page alone outlives the lime 
Her Spirit's fleeing to another world ; 

But Page, inspired, prophetic, resonant 
With all she heard and saw and loved 
In the Presence of that Light which was her God, 
Reflected in “ The Master as I Saw Him.” 

From mortal view and mortal pain transferred 
To endless bliss and everlasting peace, 

She enters now that High Transfigured Life 
Which is the Self-Realisation of her soul. 

Her written words : “ Weep not for the dead, 

But for the living who have yet to die.'* 

True : the grief shall pass, whatever is. 

And then the tliiindering note shall sound : 

Another soul Emancipation finds, 

Freed from sense and sense-fed thought 
The Presence and the Infinite Truth of Self 
Above the shadow and the change of life. 

F. }. Alexander. 
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THE SISTER NIVEDITA OF RAMAKRISHNA— VIVEKANANDA 

In Memoriam 


HO knows when the IToiir cometh ? Un- 
seen anti yet most present is Death within 
Our iniilst* Particularly has Death in this 
year been with us a frequent visiior and one most 
unexpected. Sadanonda, Mrs. Ole Full, the mother 
of Swaniiji and His grandmother, Ramakrishna- 
nanda — and now the Sister Nivedila. Hard follow- 
ing upon her demise comes likewise the news of the 
passing of Debcndra Nath Mazoomdar of Kntally, 
one of the great Bhaktas of Sri Kainakrishna. 
It is the Will of the Lord and it is His Wisdom. 
Who are we to judge I May His name be bloused! 
Let the Mother dance Her Dance of Destruclioii - 
but She also gives birth to saints. Her work can- 
not fail — and Her work is the mission of Sri 
Kamakrishna. 

Silent and yet as heavy as steel is the footstep 
of Death. As Jesus the Criirisl remarked : Death 
cometh as a thief in the night. Of one worker 
after another has Doalii rolibed us. It is the 
Mother's Will. That, alone, is our consolation. 
And also that these have passed from the fiiHil- 
ment of their lives with their message and mission 
unto the Abode of Kternal I’eace, — to come again 
to earth, the Lord so willing, for the benefit of 
their fellow-meii. 

Some seventeen years back an Englishwoman 
of rare personality and rarer intellectual ability, sat 
with a group of representative people in a fashion- 
able parlour of Loudon attending the lecture of an 
Oriental monk, who had left his own Land to 
preach unto the peoples of the West the Gospel of 
Hinduism as defined and realised by his Master, 
!Sri Ramaki'ishna. The woman was Miss ISlargarct 
Noble, who had for some time been carrying on 
the work ot an educational reformer. The monk 
was the Swami Vivekananda whose disciple she 
later became as the Sister Niveclila, and remained 
as such from the time of her initiation until the 
time of her death which occurred at Darjeeling, 
Friday morning, October the thirteenth last. 

All India know^s of the Sister Nivedita and 
numerous people of the West, who have heard her 
tn her lectures or who have read ihe works she 


has contributed to the literature of India, revealing 
India as never previously revealed - for behind her 
revelation was iho Master-Mind of her Indian 
Teacher and the great education she amassed 
while with Him in the company of other disciples. 
The Sister Nivedita needs no interpretation of her 
life. She herself has penned her experience in 
her monumental literary works — am! particularly in 
that last of her many writings, “The Master as I 
Saw Him,” of which I\Ir. T. K. Cheync of Oxford 
University, writing in the January (ryii) issue of 

the llibbert journal speaks: it may be 

placed among the choicest religious cliis.ic.s, 
below the various Scriptures, but on the same 
shelf with the ‘ C'onfessions of Saint Augustine ' 
and Sabatier’s ‘ Life of Saint Francis.’ " 

Those who knew her whether personally or 
otherwise, were conscious of her as a great intel- 
lectual force, predominant and even masculine in 
the posiliveness of her [)Osilion, and of prodigious 
capacity for work, and of a remarkable persistency 
in the direction of intellectual endeavour. She 
herself speaks of this iniclleclual posiliveness in 
“The Master as I Saw Him,” telling of Ihe con- 
flict between herself and her Master with regard to 
her acceptation of the position He gave to India 
and Indian manners and customs and of Indian 
religions, and also of His personal theories of edu- 
cation. She found herself at Ciisl completely 
dissociated with Him in her intellectual outlook 
upon life. But fiually the conllict ended in a most 
devoted discipleship and in a wonderful champion- 
ship of all her Master had stood fur, whether 
in religion or in the national life. And this 
championship and discipleship have found concrete 
expression in “The Web of Indian l.ifc,” in 
“ Kali, the Mother,” in “An Indian Stuily of Love 
and Death,” in “ Cradle Tales of Hinduism,” in 
“Thel^fastcr as I Saw Him,” and in numerous 
articles and essays contributed for more than 
fifteen years to various magazines and publications 
throughout India, and more especially to the 
“ Modern Review ” and to the “ Frabuddha 
Bbarala.” 
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Above all, however, her championship of her 
1 \I;isler's ranse and of her discipleship found a 
perfect expression in inainlaininiy and assisiing in 
the managing and leaching of a TIindii girls’ school 
at 17 Hoscpaici Lane, in liaghbaxar, Talcutta. This 
she fell was lier hesl work and of this work she 
was juslly ]>roiu]. 

Her literary work and that of a daily teacher, it 
will be readily seen, occupied her entire time. 
From early morning until late in the evening she 
could be found hard at woik, poring over Indian 
histoiv, liiilian mythology, arclueology. religion, 
ail, j)hilo.soj)}jy aiul whatsoever had gathered in the 
past or was being gathered in the present towards 
the making of a national consciousness. Her 
“ Web of Indian Life'* is the spokesman of her 
toil and of her genius in this respect. It has 
recreated much of the opinion of the West con- 
cerning this land, and Liiuhnibleiily will become one 
of the great text books for the future Indian 
sociologist and liistCiriaii as well as for the scholar 
in general. It is Ikm' vision and her consciousness 
of India and it (‘inbodios her .synthesis,” as she 
eaw it, of the Indian experience. 

Coming to India .‘shortly after her realisation of 
having found herself a disciple of Hinduism, she 
adopted Iiulian maimor.s and life a.s her very own, 
living for some time tiie rigorous, ascetic life Icvi 
by the Indian widow. She forgot, for the lime 
being, the Western world and imbued hcr.self to the 
lull with the Hindu spirit and religion. She made 
herself one of the people and made friendship with 
the ITiiidu woman and was accepted as siu'h by 
the Hindu world into which she had been born with 
her discipleshij) to its religious ideals. She made 
the interests of Hinduism her very own. One liter- 
ary a.spirant after another she a.s.si.stcd and she also 
co-operated with many distinguished I lindu .scholars 
in their particular pursuit, whether il was scientiHc, 
artistic or otherwise. She coidd be .seen in the 
streets of the Hindu (|uarter attired in the garb of 
a nnn and with a countenance of constant re- 
col lecledncss. 

Her temperament, even as her intellect, was 
positive ; to some who met her, even overwhelming- 
ly so, but whatever the individuars impression 
might be, who came in contact with her, be left 
her presence, touched by the intensity and depth 


of her sincerity and work and felt that in her, 
Hinduism and India in gimeral had a true well-' 
wisher and a practical helper of the most n.seful 
and important type. The Sister Nivedita spoke 
little of her feeling for India. She worked her 
feeling into the channels of work. ^‘Kmotion," 
.she once remarked, ** should serve to colour 
thonghl.” The illuminated intellect was her 
pa.s.sion and her ideal, and this she herself 
possessed in a way that meant, at one and the same 
time, the emancipated intellect and the emanci- 
pated son!. It was Juana with her; it wa.s her 
religion and her realisation. Any one listening to 
her found her conversation in itself literature and 
instruction and found, also, that he wa.s being 
Iran.sfcrred in her presence and by the force of her 
iiUelleclual illumination into the world where ideals 
are realities and thought a power. Her intellectual 
penetration was equal to, in fact, it was the spiri- 
tual vision. 

The Si&lcr Nivedita was, in many respects, 
among iho.se. whose combined minds form the 
foiiniain-lie.id of the modern epochs of Hinduism 
and of the Indian national consciousness. She is 
a part of the modern Indian world and a true 
representative of its Past Spirit which is c(|ually its 
Present Spirit. She cannot be divorced from the 
word “ India,” or her name and ihouglil severed 
from all that has been for the making of the 
modern Hindu and Indian mind. She and her 
IVIaster, the Swami Vivekananda, have been, as none 
others, the makers aiul shapers and the interpreters 
of that which is to be the India and Hinduism ot 
the Future born of the India and Hinduism o( 
the Past. 

This eminent woman counted not only ilie 
greatest mind.s of India among her personal friends 
but found intimate friends and a world of admirer^ 
among distinguished men and women of the 
Western world. She has left us now and th'- 
Ramnkrishna Mi.s.sioii feels her loss intensclf’ as 
also India, in whose thought she will rank at no 
distant date among her best children and repre- 
sentative souls. 

She had pas.sed recently through many trials and 
much mental struggle and this, added to hvr 
intensity of work and asceticism of life, brought on 
the complaint of which she passed from our mids' 
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The Divine Mother has taken Her daughtGr into 
Her Own keeping. May her soul rest in the peace 
her life and faithful discipleship so dcscrvingly 
merited, is our earnest prayer — and it is our 
realisation. The JNIaster and the Disciple are now 
ill that (Mcncss of which it has been said : “ That 
is the Indcslruclible Brahman, deathless and im> 
perishable. For It there is neither coming, nor 
going, nor birth, nor death. It is the ICxislence 
and the Bliss and the Knowledge Absolute. 

The illusion of life for her is now broken. Her 
body, destroyed by the fires of the burning ghat 
symbolises, for us, the de.'ilh and destruction of all 
illusion for her in the Burning Ghat of the Divine 
Mother, from which Illumination and Realisation 
arise from the scattered ashes of all mortal 
bondage. 

llari Om Tat Sat. 

THE APrOINTlCD WAY 

ITovv may we plant our feet upon the way ? 

How shall we seek, .and find, the Loved One's Heart? 
llow, from the dazing doings of the day. 

Can we contrive to keep our souls apart? 

The simplest method is, for most, the best ; 

Trust wholly in the leading of the T.ord. 

'IViist in 11 is perfect knowledge, Iriisl, and rest ; 

.Sure that His love has made your end assured. 

His gracious Thought enfolds you. From the first 
l''ven till now you have obeyed His Will ; 

'I’lial Will inspires you with the sacred thirst 
Which to the Fount of Life compels you still. 

'I'he lore of sacred books is little worth 
(.'oiiipared with simple faith alone in Him ; 

Nur life, nor death, nor any wondrous birth 
Can make the brightness of the faithful dim. 

Elite IIWMMOND 

From Sayings by Sri Ramakrishna. 

A HALF-AN-IIOUR'S TAT.K WITH THE ' 
SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

Madras, 25th. Sept. 1911. 
To the Editor, Prabuddha Bharata, 

Dear Swami, 

At a most critical period in my life the late 
Swami Ramakrishnananda helped me to under- 
stand myself belter than I did. Just after leaving 


college in 1907 at the age of 23, I was pressed by 
my parents to look for an opening in life. But my 
attempts in this direction were very feeble ; the 
religious literature that I largely read at the time, 
Theo.<iophic, Vedanlic and others, led me to lose 
much allniclion for the worldly life, and to think 
of serving humanity. In this slate of do-nothing- 
ncss T would dream of nursing the sick, and dis- 
iriliiiting food to the hungry and clothes to tlie 
naked, though 1 had not a copper that 1 could call 
my own; without any special training I would 
think of being a teacher to the pariahs, and so on. 
But — I had been married ! .Should I forsake my wife 
and renounce the world to serve .Society and the 
Public, in order that I might devote my whole life to 
the work, — was the tlnoiight that took so much hold 
upon me that I wrote at once to the Sister Nivedila 
requesting her to suggest to me some course of 
action best suited to me. According to her wise 
advice I went to Swami Ramakrishnananda in 
Madras, walking the four miles from our place, and 
freely opened my mind to him. The Swami did not 
ridicule me for my anibilious schemes born of in- 
experience, or upbraid me for my foolish thought 
of deserting my wife. Biuklhii-like serenity sat 
upon his forehead, his eye-brows were lifted in 
contemplation for a lime, and then his deep, kindly 
eyes were fixed upon me. and his lips parted to give 
expression to the words of wisdom, of which 1 give 
the following imperfect summary 

“There is a widcsprcail mistaken notion that the 
religious life cannot be lived in the family. There 
is nothing unholy or unspiritual in the family life 
ffr se. There is full scope for unselfishness in the 
matter of working for others who need your pro- 
tection, even ill the hoiisehoKLi’s lilc. The 
bachelor has, no doubt, comp.TntivoIy, more fice- 
dom of action than a married man. Ho has to 
look to the fulfilment of his duties towards his 
parents, first of all, before he wishes to breathe a 
freer atmosphere than that of the home. But the 
former has, besides this, other duties to perform, 
viz., duties to his wife who has a claim to spiritual 
participation in his lot; to Society,— for, if not the 
householder, who is to maintain the Brahmachaii 
or the Sannyasi and to Posterity, through his 
bringing up children in .such a way as to be service- 
able to Society. It is clearly impossible to have 
any field for service properly attended to. if all 
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married people were to break ihcir marital tics and 
slraihl.i\.ay luri'.ad ’'■-■ins! 

“Also you niusi rij^lilly dilTercnliale the true 
soarin;^ spirit, to which earthly ties are as nothing, 
from the rebellious spirit which is impatient of 
restraints. If your spirit is of tlie former kind, do 
} oil really feel within you the irresistible and un- 
mistakable CaW ? Such a Call comes to very few in- 
deed, and they stand in no need of weighing or asking 
the ([ucstion if they will incur any sin by breaking 
the shackles of Samsura. They hear the Voice and 
are not conscious of anything but obeying it. If 
yours is not such a spirit, then submit yourself to a 
searching self-analysis of the true motive of your 
action and iiiul out for yourself if it is not akin to 
the spirit that fights shy of bearing the necessary 
burdens of life, the spirit that hicks the heroism to 
accept life as it is, the spirit that is loath to be 
useful in humble grooves best suited to itself, be- 
cause of its false ambition to loom large in the 
broad daylight of the world for the sake of name 
and fame. Reflect tvell over these questions. There 
is no hurry at all. If need be, come to me again." 

There was no need. The illuminative discourse 
gave me so much penetration into the obscure 
workings of the human mind, that 1 came out of the 
Swami's holy presence fully rcsolv«?d to choose a 
suitable humble sphere of life and do my duty as 
best as I could in it. I have every reason to be thank- 
ful to the Swaini, and to congratulate myself on 
having acted on bis valuable advice. 

AVith love and best regards 

I remain yours obediently, 

G. N. A. Ranganadhan Sarma. 

GLEANINGS 

(Collected by Mr. Nandlal Ghosal) 

Lord, let but Thy will be done, then is mine 
also done ; for 1 have no other will than this — that 
Thy will be done Thou wilt keep him in per- 

fect peace whose mind is stayed on 'Fhce. 

— ^Jolm Tauler. 

'jt * 

Here lies the babe that now is gone, 

An idol to my heart. 

If so, the wise God has justly done, 

Twas needful we should part. 

— Inscription on a tomb. 


The consciousness in each man is a sliding- 
scale which identifies him now with the First Cause, 
and now with the flesh of his body. — Emerson. 

* 

* .* 

The Great Power that is in the universe everywhere 
sustaining and directing it is also in man, for man 
is not sc|>arate from the universe and therefore not 
detached from the Cosmic Spirit that moves every- 
where and protects all things. That Spirit is man’s 
eternal protection even in his ignorance and sin, 
w'hat then, in his state of knowledge! When a 
man reaches the Cosmic Vision he enters the glory 
of salvation ; for him has dawned the Great Day of 
Jubilation, for from the dark sepulchre of self the 
Heavenly Lord has arisen. - -James Allen. 

*** 

It is so great yet so awful, 

So bewildering, yet so brave. 

To he king in every conflict 

Where before I crouched a slave. 

*Tis so glorious to be conscious 
Of a mighty power within 

Stronger than the rallying forces 

Of a charged and manshalled sin. 

(Autlior Unknown). 

* * 

I call that mind free which resists the bondage 
of habit ; which forgets what is behind and pours 
itself forth in fresh and higher exertions. 

1 call that mind free which masters the senses, 
which is ever hungering and seeking after 
righlcoiisncss. — Channing. 

-#■ 

* * 

The dimness we deplore no travelling will cure ; 
we carry our darkness with us.- James Marlincaii. 

* 

* * 

True happiness is to be free from perturbation.*?, 
to understand onr duties towards God and man, to 
enjoy the prc.seiU without any anxious dcpendeiui^ 
upon the future, not to amuse ourselves with citluT 
hopes or fears but to rest satisfied with what wc 
have, which is abundantly suOicient, for he that la 
so, wants nothing. There must be a sound mind 
to make a liappy man, there must be a constancy 
in all conditions, a care for the things of the world 
but wilhoiil trouble, and such an iudilTerencc to the 
bounties of fortune that either with them or with- 
out them wc may live content. — Seneca. 

» 

* * 

The Sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the 
hills and the plains. 

Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him 
who reigns? 

Is the Vision He? Though He be not 
that which He seems, 

Dreams arc true while they last, and do not 
we live in dreams? 

-—Tennyson. 



TEJABINDUPANISHAT 

( CoHtinutd from pagt I'jo. ) 


^l«nTT3r ^ ^i??rT^r«nrafw5ni: il 
sr sr ^ ^ «TmriT 9 ll^oii 

?rcqT«r ^ sr qt TOTTcTOtii 
wf ^g gf qqg ^ 'sr q q ^5*. II 
g q ^ q qt ii??ii 

10. Thoiij^h It is that which is not void 
( a )y yet thouj^ht of ( /f ) as void ( f ), ( but in 
reality ) it transcends voidness, and is firm- 
fixed (d). There, neither is thinker, nor 
thoug^ht, nor tlie thinkable (e). Still it is 
to be meditated upon (/). 

11. That ( Brahman ) is All, Supreme, of 
the nature of space (n), to It tlicre is 
fiothing superior ; it is higher than the highest, 
unthinkable, and free from the experiences 
of the waking state. It is not tiiat the sages 
who devote tlicmsdves to the Truth (d) do 
not know It as the Reality, It is not also 
that the gods do not know the Highest. 

(f) // is hw 7 vlc<life mind-siuff-'-Lit., it i$ 

dial chilia which is not-chitta, i. e., which is not 
iilciUified with its modifications, hut remains in its 
own pure essence of knowledge self-nuinifest. 

(^/) Established {in all rfc 7 w//j)-— as their cfll- 
riont guide. 

10. (tf) Though ;/f//zwV/- -being the Wiolc 

]>y Itself. 

( b ) Thought ^—erroneously, by the ignorant 
and the materialistic. 

(f ) As void: As absolutely non-existent. 

{d) Firm-fixed — being the Whole. 

(f) There, /A to— because of Its being the 

Absolute, above cause and effect. 

(/) It is to be meditated as conferring 

upon men final liberation. 

11. (<r) Of. being unattached. 

{h) The yVw/A— as stated in the preceding 
Slokas. 


sfnf wrt qq iFri ’sr fiif^q q q n 

gflqqra' qr ^qtsq qr fqwsqqnt H 
q aiJ^qqq qr q grq? qfq^qqq ii^^ll 
q qq q qqr qrqTqqrqqt: ii 

qgraj q«rq?qt 
asr q?qqfqfq ii^^ii 



12 . ( Brahman is ; not ( kiiu-.vii to those 
who are possessed of) avarice, delusion, fear, 
egotism, lust, anger and sin ( a ), or heat and 
cold, {b\ hunger and tliirst, or mental resolve 
and indecision, or pride of birth in a Ihah- 
mana family, or (vanity in having read ) a 
mass of books on Alukti ( c), 

13. ( Braliman is ) not ( known to those 
who are sensitive to ) fear (a), or pleasure and 
pain, or lionoiir and disgrace, ( 'J'o one ) free 
from these ideas, that Supreme Brahman be- 
comes manifest, — to one whose Inr'^iiest refuge 
is Brahman (h ) ; yea, that Supreme Brahman 
becomes manifest to one whose highest 
refuge is Brahman. 

Here ends the Tejabindupanishat, as con- 
tained in tlie Atharvaveda. 

12. (fi) Sin ~kihisham: ll may also mean, — 
disease. 

(/O { Possessed 0/ ) heat and cold: Unable to 
boar heat and cold, pain and pleasure, with 
ecpianimily. 

(c) Pride tf birth Afttkli — Realisation is 

not dependent on birth or book-learning, as has 
been repeatedly deiiionsirated in the lives of saints, 
from the very earliest times lo our own day. 

13. (ii) {Are sensi/ire /■*) fear: are afraid of 
adverse criticism from ollie;- ahoui their conduct. 
The proper spirit coi"=isls ii. doi'^g w** it '"nc thinks 
lo be right, irrespe u.e ui lue oj.iuion ol olher.s. 

(i) Whose Brahman: Who is absorbed in, 

or intent on the contemplation of Brahman, 
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INDIA IN AMERICA 

The July number of the A/odern /Review pub- 
lishes two articles about Indians in America, both 
of which contain very interesting reading matter. 
The first article is from the pen of Lala Hardyal 
M. A., of Delhi. The English language Is the 
first bond that binds Americans and Indians and the 
admiration create lI by Swaini Vivekananda In the 
American mind for Hindus and their philosophy is 
another bond,* and these have managed to produce 
a feeling of regard and affection for Hindus which 
goes a great way to help those of our young men 
wlio proceed to that country for purposes of study. 
All sorts of Indians go to England ; some (go for 
study, some for the sake of health, while many 
others go for place-hunling or pleasure or political 
charlatanism. But America attracts only Vedantist 
Sadhus, students and Sikh labourers. As to the 
work of the Swam is, the writer is very eloquent. He 
does not speak highly of every Swami who has 
visited America. In the garb of Swamis many have 

g one to America, men who have proved themselves 
ownright humbugs who make religion a mask for 
money-making. They bring discredit on Hindus 
and are soon found out. It is the Swamis con- 
nected with the Ramakrishna Mission founded by 
Swami Vivekananda, who present a very lofty type 
of life and who have by their labour produced 
beneficial results which are visible on every side. 
The following excerpts from Lala Hardyal’s 
article, will, we are sure, be read with interest : — 

“ America is always on the alert for a lesson in 
religion from a Hindu. The cultured classes always 
imagine that every Hindu is a Yogi, or ought to be 
one. There is a keen and growing interest in 
Hindu thought. Many earnest inquirers wish to 
quench their thirst for the ideal at the fountain of 

Hindu philosophy Lectures on Karma are 

delivered even by American preachers who under^ 

stand our theories very imperfectly Many rich 

and educated ladies affect to he enamoured of the 
Hindu religion and burn incense before the statue 
of Buddha placed in their drawing-rooms for pur- 
poses of decoration. Several American ladies have 
even adopted Hindu names and dedicated them- 
selves to the Vedantic propaganda. Prominent 
among them is Sister Devamata, a cultured and 
earnest lady, who has learned the Vedanta for two 
years in India and has now returned to this country 
to preach it as a holy sister. Her knowledge of 
our systems of thought is really creditable to her 
and it gave me great pleasure to meet her and 
listen to her lectures on ** Breathing Exercises” and 
“ The Vedanta as a Universal Religion.” The work 
of the Swamis has resulted in the general . diffusion 
of Hindu ideas among a section of the upper 


classes, and has given the Hindus the thoroughly 
deserved reputation of “ a nation of philosophers.’* 
A Hindu's nationality is a passport to social inter- 
course in these classes, and the feeling of cordiality 
with which he is received deepens into one of 
homage and admiration if the personality of tlie 

individual is at all remarkable India exerts a 

peculiar fascination on them as a land of mystery 
and romance, the abode of snakes, palmists. Yogis, 
Mahatmas and elephants. All this curiosity about 
India is satisfied by the Vedantic Swamis, who have 
gathered small bands of devoted disciples about 
themselves in different towns. There are flourish- 
ing Vedanta centres at Boston, New York, Washing, 
ton, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. The Society 
at San Francisco is worthy of special notice, as it 

possesses a temple of its own The success of 

this Society is due to the energy and character of the 
Swami Trigunatita and the Swami Prakashananda, 
both of whom are men of genuine spirituality and 
enthusiasm. The temple is a beautiful structure, 
built in Hindu style, which made me somewhat 
homesick when I saw it after more than 2 i years' 

sojourn and travel in foreign lands Visions of 

Hardwar and Hrishikesh floated before my tear- 
dimmed eyes, and transported me in imagination 
to those haunts of peace and meditation, which I 
had seen only to quit them for ever. 

“ The building is adorned with full-size portraits 
of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, executed by loving American disciples. The 
Swamis in charge deliver three lectures every Sun- 
day, conduct Gita classes, give Yo^-lessons and 
publish a well-written little magazine called the 
* Voice of Freedom.’ Some of their disciples learn 
Sanskrit and recite the Gita in the original. A few 
zealous Europeans have Joined them as brahma- 
charins to devote themselves to the propaganda. 
Swam! Trigunatita has obtained quite a good 
standing in local society, as he has been appointed 
Director of Indian Exhibits for the Panama Exhi- 
bition to he held at San Francisco in 1915. The 
Swamis have performed a remarkable feat of spirit- 
ual power in instituting a Shanti Ashrama, a 
retreat in the mountains of California, where spme 
of their disciples retire for meditation and spiritual 
progress for one month every year. We in India 
may not be struck with the significance of such a 
fact. But we do not know these restless noisy 

Americans They ai:e as averse to meditation 

as to murder or mormonism....As well tame a tiger 
or bind the wind as get an American to retire to 

the mountains for meditation I And the Sbanli 

Ashrama, founded by the Swamis here, is an 
eloquent index of their efiScient propaganda. Here 
at last the Americans derive eome real benefit from 
the Hindus.” 

Lala Hard3ra1 has replied at some length to 
enquirers who ask why these Swamis go to America 
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wtien there is so mtich scope for their work in 
India. Similar criticism is also levelled against 
European and American missionaries who leave the 
benighted and demoralised population of their own 
large cities and try to convert the people of India 
to their religion. Workers fired by religious 
enthusiasm know no bounds. They sow the seed 
where they find the soil ready to receive it. 'Khc 
visit of these Swamis to foreign lands has achieved 
at least this result that it has to some extent undone 
the mischief done by inloresicd persons who had 
described Mindus as a barbarous people. 'I’hc 
Swamis have succeeded in imjwessing the ino<it 
tboiightful section of the people in llial country 
that it Imlia has to learn a great deal to keep pace 
Milh the Western civilisation, it has also to give 
something to I^iropcans and Americans who after 
a life's struggles feel desirous of knowing the secret 
of eternal peace. 'I'his is no small service to the 
motherland which the missinnaiies of the Kaina- 
krishna Mission arc so successfully- dding sine.le- 
handed and unassisted in a foreign land, •v\!u*re 
they have established now ties of brollierhooil with 
a people with whom they had so Hide in com- 
mon. Culled from the editorial, “ 'I'he Advociiie**, 
Lucknow, July 6, lyi i. 

THE CREMATION CICRE:\I0NV OF 
THE SISTER NIVEDITA 

SiaTKu Nivjsuita died on Oclolu’r 13 , at 7 a. m. 
She retained con-scionsncjss till the last mnmenl 
and sj>t)k»; to the members of the I'.imily with whom 
she was living. Her la'^t words wore “'rnic rk.».vT 
IS SiMiiN’d. Jji T 1 siiATiL SKK tukSi n Kjr*!*:. ’ 

The procession to llie ereiiiriiioii 'vrfjniid slarteil 
nt 2 p. m. 'I'he [Uildic c<jii 1 d !»e informed ab^nil 
the sad incident only two hours before ilse proces 
siou left Ray Villa where the Sisier lived. All 
die leading Hindu l;idi«;s and gentlemen in the 
town showed resjjcct to the deceased Sister by 
joining in the proees.don, lliongh llie notice was 
very .short. Among those who jniiud the pro- 
C(:s.sion were Dr. .and Mrs. |. (’. iiose. Dr. P. 

Hay, the H«)n. Illinpeiidr.i. Nath IJ.isii, Trineipil 
Sashi Rhiisan l.)nll, I’rofessor S. ('. Ah.bal.inobis, 
Dr. Nilraian Sarkar, Dr. iiiiil ?drs. Ik piii lU'ije.ri 
Saikar, Mr. Jogen.lra Xalh Hose of C’handerii:ig(»ro. 
Mr. Sailendra Nalh ii.inerjee H. A., Ilar-.ai Law, 
Mr. Indu Bhiisan Sen M. A., H. 1 .., liar aul.aw. 
Mr. P. Edgar, Miss Pigol, Airs. AI. Ilanerjee. 
Mrs. Alrigendra lal Milter, AIi>s Siikar. the 
Misses Sen, Miss Haidar, Miss Uhoso, Mi.ss Alina, 


Air. Surendra Nath Bose AI. A. S. (Japan), Rai 
NIshi Kanta Sen Bahadur, Government Pleader of 
Purnca, Babu llasiswar Sen Gupta B. Sc., Babu 
Rajfcinlra Nath De of “The Darjeeling Advertiser,” 
anil many others. 

As the procession readied the Fart Road above 
the C.'onil iioiise it increa-^ed in volume and slnally 
afterwards became the largest and mo.st inipo.sing 
funeral proLCssioii Darjeeling had ever seen. 7 ’he 
people in the maiket-|>ljcc .stood in rows and 
every head was uncovered when the jiroccssioii 
p.is.sed between them slowly and solemnly to- 
wards the Hindu cremafnm-givmml. 

In the last stage of the procession the dead body 
was carried on tlic shoulders of Hindu gentleincii 
who from time to time solemnly cli.mied the name 
of “ H iri." Ai.iny were found willing ami eager to 
carry the body on ll'cir shoulders. At 4 p. m. the 
procession reacho<l the cremation-ground. 

The body was jiiii on the fnm.-iai pyre at .115 
p. m. After the head and ibe face of the dccenseil 
hail been waslietl with the holy water of tbeG nig'-s 
auil her body .sprinkled with the same, the body 
was pl.iceil on tin' pyre with tin; liea.i towards the 
norii‘, an/hl llie ii.aial shouts i.*f “ IJolo Mali, 
Haii r.ol!'' (bill of the iminbor:-; of liie Rama- 
krishna Mi'slon to which the ilecoascd bohmged, 
peifi-nii-jd ili.i ceieir.i'ny of “ .'diikli.’gni ” with a 
lig!*'* 1 i«»rch and <i'[ !'im lo tiie pyre. 

'Ehe bnruiinv t-yre w.is put init with wa'er at 
7-.I5 p. Tu. and adics •.v.;r:.' I'-ileiu l -a poriicm to 
pr. 'crvtd in a .'-^annnllii ami a portion lo be 
llirijon into llie sac '.'‘d (iamn's. 

I’lU- a-lu‘s i)f liie field w- re carrieil at the head 
of :b..’ reiiiin [)r n,-. ssion whiiii h fi liie i reni.iiicui- 
gioiis*.! .11 S. p. m. 

'I'ln’ .in.in.e’menls ’v.-iv all di.'.! emr 1 be desired 
an-l l!v‘ ilf.:'.-; of ibc ILabi a«Miileim*u 

05 L'.jrj-.-j ling in lliis iMnmLihin desu’.e high 
psai. t'iur lleiig.ilec's ■’ own i'oiTe>|.Mj,ideiit 
from D.irji. cling. 

'Hii* funeral prova sdun wlii' ii ;n'*eoiMj>i:ii''il lln; 
rein lins ol .Sisli-r Xi' edii i \\:\< tii.- i.ifg- -I tli.it 
D;ii i« « ling h;nl i v- r wiin -sM il It wi -. iln: iMiiiile 
wiiieli liw Last [».iid lo lln; W- sl. wliieii file edii- 
cal.-d s«'ns of llv iig d paiil to a sn'iilit iiul sell'- 
d. n)in;; Iviropc-aii ludy wlio had iledic.il.-d heist.lf 
to ll ■ ir s* ivire- who iriiiy w.u .1 Xlvi.dila (a 
deilii’Mted pt-rson) in ib 'lii.,:! U f.Mis.- ni' ili-* U im. 

I.arge and intlnenflal ni'.- lings w- le li.’ld at 
Galculla and ALniras. io ia«MU: suilaido momoiials 
I'm yiblcr Nivxditu.^-** AlaliiatU.” 
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MEMORIAT. MEETINGS IN HONOUR OF 
THE SISTER NIVEDITA 
( Extracts ) 

At Baguuazar ^ 

This inliahiuints of TJa.i^hliaz.ir, where Sister 
Nivedita usoil to reside, convened a meeting on 
Monday Oct. 23, ihe Vratiidwiliya day, at 5 p.in. at 
the palatial residence of the late Rai Nanda Tail 
J-Jose to commemorate the memory of the late Sister 
Niveilila. I'lierc was a large attendance. Amongst 
others we noticed the following gentlemen: — 

Ilabu Kishoiy I.al Sarkar M. A., B. I-., Vakil, 
High Court, T’rof. J*ramatha Nath llanerjee !\[. A., 
B.ibiis Ranianand.i Chatlcrjee, Editor, “IModern 
Review,*’ Shynm Sunder C’lmkravarty, Nagendra 
Nath Bose, EdiU)r “ Viswakosli,” Pundit Rasik 
Mdhan Vidyal)hu.slian, Mr. P. Miiklierjee, Babiis 
Narendra Kumar Bo.se, ]\roliiinendia Krishna 
I^IiitvT, /eniind.ir (t.'alcuii.i), Helr.uil.il Miira B. T,., 
Xarendia Nath C'li.ikravaily B. I.., Xanda Kishoro 
lyiitra M. A., B. E., Kc<lnr Xaili JVIukherjec, /einin- 
dar, Baranagore, A>liiitnsli B.innerjec ^ 1 . A., 
I'liMvIit.s l\sliin»<le Pro.s:nl X'ids .ivinode, J’arvaiy 
riiaran rarkalirllia, B.dm Jo;jc*ndra (.Miandra lTo.^e, 
Mr. I'*. J. AlcNMiidcr, iMr. 1). \. Bo.se of the .Vit.ui 
t'lub of New York, B ibn Aianmatha Molian Bose 
M. A., and sons nf liio laic Rai Nanda I.al Bose 
and P.isliujiali N.uli Bose. 

B.d)ii .’\IaiMJiaiIio .Moliaf] J?o.?e ]M. A., Head 
Ma.sler, Scoui.sli Clunclies t ollegr. prn|H,M;d Balm 
Aloiilal GIiom; to llic chair. On the propo.’.al 
being seconded by Babu Naivndra Kumar Bvtsc 
M.A., B.E.. Vakil, High Coiui, hkibu .'Mi^lilal filiusc 
look llie chair. 

The proceedings commenced witli “ iNTanoala- 
charan ” — a song in Sanskrit .sung by .some children 
for tlie i»eace of the .soul of the deceased. 'Pile 
prc.sidenl then dedivered hi.'* address. He began 
by staling linit, in .spite of his iiidilTcrenl health, 
he had deemed it lit to attend the meeting from a 
siii)ieine sense of duty; for, he hid the highest 
respect for Si.-'tcr Nixediia for the noble qualiiie.s 
of her head and heart. She uas a nmvei.^al .sister: 
her sisterly hive w.cs not conlincf! to the people of 
IVaglibazar, or of Calcutta, or of India, but the whole 
MOiid. All the same her memory was specially 


sacred and dear to the Hindu inhabitants of Bagh- 
bazar, with whom she had associated almost daily, 
for years together, and sought to .serve them as 
their guardian angel. Not only did she nurse the 
sick like a loving mother or a sister, be the patient 
a victim of plague or cholera, utterly regardless of 
her own safety, or bring comfort to the mind of a 
fricndle.ss orphan or widow by affording pecuiit- 
ary help, but .she had also a kind word and a sweet 
smile for all whom she met ; and that smile was 
verily a benediction. She was more than a queen 
among womankind — she was a goddess in human 
shape, who dropped down from heaven, as it 
were, to minister to the happiness of suffering 
humanity. Siic had consecrated her divine life to 
the services of her fellow-being.s ; hut it was the 
Hindus for whom she had the highest attraction. 
If she loved the Hindus and their manners aiiil 
customs so ardently, it was not from a blind 
pa.^.sitm. A higlily inlellecliial and vastly-read worn an 
of a positive turn of mind, she would iH)t trd^e 
anything on trust. If she was captivated wiili 
the wisdom and beauties of the Hindu soci.i! 
&y.''lem, it was after having thoroughly sliivliod it 
from all points of view, favourable and mif.uoni- 
ablo. The Hindus couUl never repay llieir obli.Li.i 
tion to the deceased lady for her intelligent an. I 
ininssailable vimlicalion of their social cn.slcnns 
before the people of the We.sl, •'I’hey had assem-- 
bled to mourn for her; but they slnnibl coii'^oie 
themselves with the ihoiiglit that she was now in 
a i>elier and liighcr worlil where she was reaping 

the fruits of her noble life ami enjo\ing a soil of 
celestial bli^s of which they had no conception. 

After tin.-; B.ibii Kiran Cliamlra T)ulla read a 
paper in Bengali giving a short life-sketch of the 
Si.sler. rhe paper wa.s very well-written and mnrli 
apinecialcd. Several speakers sucli as I’undit 
KslunKle Brosad Viilyavinode M.A., Pundit Rasil: 
Abihan Viilyabluishan. Babn Nagendra Nath Bo-e 
of “ Viswako.sh,'’ Babu Shyam Smuler Cliakravarl y, 
Babn Miinomohan Gangnly B. E.. and Mr. F. J. 
Alexander of New York followed him. 

Pi. Kasik Mohan \’idyabhiishan made the im- 
porUini proi.>osal to perpetuate the memory of Hie 
revered lady. Ho suggested that the Hindu Girls' 
.School, cslabli.shed by her in her home at Bose- 
para, was an inslilutioii most fondly cherished by 
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this noble soul. It should be deemed a sacred 
duty of the residents of his locality to maintain the 
school under the newly-devised improved^ scheme 
and foster it with the same ailcctionate care as she 
personally did. This would tend to perpetuate her 
memory on the one hand and on the other, it 
would prove a most useful inslilution removing a 
desideratum keenly fell by the residents of this 
locality. The proposal was unanimously carried 
with acclamations, 

Babu Shyam fiiinder Chakravarty in the course 
of his speech related some stories about her readi- 
ness to stand by the distreKsed Indians of all 
classes, which greatly touched the audience. Me 
also spoke how she stinted licrself in the matter 
of the necessaries <^f.life in order to relieve whole- 
heaitcdly the distressed of oiir people. His next 
reference was to her heroic and philanthropic 
services during the oulhreak of plague in Hagh- 
bazar. lie concluded by asking those i)rcsenl to 
effectively preserve her memory by following in 
her footsteps and not by empty words of eulogy. 

The following Resolution was read from the 
chair and carried ; — 

** 'riiat this meeting mourns the great loss that 
the country has sustained by the iiniimcly dcatli of 
the Sister Nivedita and takes this opporliinily to 
pay a grateful tribute to her revered memniy for 
her self-dedication to the service of India and the 
intcllecUial and practical realisation of the beauty 
and grandeur of Ifiiidu ideals as embodied in the 
Religion, Philosophy and Life of Hiiidusthaii.” 

— ‘ The Amriia Bazar Patrika.’ 

At IjKVAP.IES 

The Besant Lodge of the Order of the Sons and 
Daughters of India at a meeting held on the 151I1. 
October at Benares passed the following resolution. 
Sis. F. Ariindalo was in the chair. 

Resolved that the Besant Lodge of the Order of 
the Sons and Daughters of India (Benares) ex- 
presses its sense of deep regret at the passing away 
of Sister Nivedita ( Miss Margaret K. Noble) and 
sympathises with the Ramakiislma Mission at the 
loss sustained by the passing aw.ay of that devoted 
worker for the spiritual regeneration of the 
motherland. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 

THE SISTER NIVEDITA 

( Exiraclsft om our Cm/em/MU iirics ) 

{ By A. J. F. Blair. ) 

How can one begin to describe her.^ As a 
woman, a friend or an enthusiast? As a p.^ssionale 
votaress of beauty in art, in literature or in life ? 
As a religions mystic, or a political missionary of 
the fiery cross? As an orator wliose v<jice was 
like a trumpet with a silver sound, or a wiitcr able 
to charm new anil iio])lc* cadences from the ICng- 
li.sh tongue ? As an interpreter between llic West 
and the Fast, or a vehement chanipii>ii of (lie Fast 
in all its asjiccls against the West ? As the earnest 
advocate of all that i.s best in the modern woman’s 
movement, or herself the piouil and spotless sum 
of womanhood ? 

It will perhaps be best to deal simply with a 
.subject so vast as this iransccndeni persiiiiality. 1 
go back, then, to the Christmas ariernooii in 
Calcutta nearly ten years ago. when I c.ime face to 
face with Sister Nivedita for the first lime. Long 
previously I had known her by reputation as a 
gifted ‘‘crank — a well-born Knglish woman who 
preferred an ascetic life in a lane of Northern 
C’alculla to the comforts and lu.xiiric.s of her 
Western liomc. That was how most Fnglish people 
lliought of her — ihiit and nothing more. True, I 
knew a little more about lier. I had read some of 
the things she had written. I knew that she had 
stirred up the lethargic norlli of C.ikuila to cleanse 
itself and so diminish its susceptibility to pl.igne. 
1 was prepared therefore to find her something out 
of the common. 

I saw a tall, robust woman in the very prime of 
life. Her face in repose was almost plain. The 
cheek bones wore high and ilie jaws were square. 
The face at the first glance c.\jires«:i.*J energy and 
determination, but you would hardly have looked 
at it again but for the forehead and the' eyes. The 
cye.s were a calm, dee]) blue, and literally lit up 
the whole coiiiilcnance. 'J’lie foreliea*! was broad 
raiher iluin high, and was siiniiounted by a .semi- 
Indian Sari, fastened to the abundant brown hair. 
In animation the face and its expie.ssion were 
transfigured, in sympathy with the rich, musical 
voice. 
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T was surprisocl at her ajipcarancu, and analysing 
the reasons for tliis artciwarils disscovered that I 
had expected her lo be dark, luilhusicisls are 
often diirk. 

W e iiiet at a friendly tea table, and as I was the 
only other guest, SislCT Nivc<litii addressed herself 
directly lo me. Oiir hosts'^ knew whal was coming, 
and chuckled <inictly in their sleeves. I did not, 
and proceeded to iinlulge unsuspectingly in the 
amiable banalities which tlo duty for conversation 
at nine lunidrcd and iiinely-nine ten tables out of a 
ihonsand. The host and hostess, I am sorry to 
say, maliciously led me on. 

The tranquil enjoyment of the siliuition ended 
with startling abruptness. Sister Nivedila sudden- 
ly wliippeil out a metaphorical ra|)ier, and was 
under my guard before I could utter a gasp. 1 
felt it lo bo a cowardly attack, and looked aj>j)cal- 
ingly at mine host for protection. JJut his nn- 
feeling grin conveyed the coldly comforting 
assurance that J was about to be car\cd up into 
small sections, and that he ami his wife were pre- 
paring lo survey the o])eiation with the keenest 
enjoyment. 

Taint, and bleeding internally from my cruel 
and unexpected wound, I next appealed *‘ad 
misericordiam " lo my assailant. But she was 
ine.xorablc, ami followed up her first advantage so 
remorselessly that in five minnlos 1 gave up the 
ghost. It was a rude awakening, if tlie melaplior is 
not too mixed. T lliought lier an angel imtil she 
slew' me. Jhit I saw that she could be an angel 
without mercy. 

As for me, the encounter roused the devil with- 
in me. I forgot that she was a woman, and thirsted 
for revenge. Kendered careless by her easy victory 
she j)rescnlly gave me an oiicning of which 1 took 
advantage in her own pitiless fashion. .She admit- 
ted that J was only paying her back in her own 
coin, and we became friends from that moment, 
riiat, as a matter of fact, was the motive of her 
sudden onslaught. 

FHeniI,Iihip w'illi Nivedila was not a slow growth, 
it sprang to ;naturity at the first meeting, or not 
at a\l ; and I do not- know that anyone was ever 
privileged to know ..ike depths of lier womanly 

• Mr. Ratcliffe, the late JEditor of the “ Statesman,” and 

;Mi'S, itaieliifu. 


kindness without first being subjected to that 
moral test. 

To be admitted to her friendship w^as to eslab- 
lisii a claim upon an inexhaustible gold mine. 
She gave herself without reserve. She lived fcyr 
her friends and licr work. For them she wouM 
pour out all her wondrous eloquence, and her vast 
and curious knowledge, she would travel any di.s- 
tance and would incur any labour and anxiety. 
Whatever she did, she did with all her might, and 
she never did anything for herself. 

To her fricnd.s she Avoiild open her heart without 
the smallest reserve. She talked even more freely 
than she wrote, and her conversation, rich, 
spontaneous, clear cut as a judicial utterance, lhrc\y 
now light upon art, lileralnre and even science, and 
revealed her bold and fiery aspirations after Indian 
nationaliLy. If this was not licr religion, it was 
certainly a largo part of it, and it would be diQicnll 
to exaggerate her inllnence upon the iialioiKil 
movement, She had both Scottish and Irish blood. 
No kiiulcr-bcarted woman over breathed. Her 
iiiflucnce over Young Bengal was greater than 
most people have ever suspected. 

I )ny.«!clf heard her deliver a lecture in the Town 
Hall of Calcutlii six or seven years ago. The 
platform from which she spoke was crowiled with 
Fnrupcan.*?, while the body of the hall was a 
den.se mass of young Bengalis, who listened to her 
as iliougli she were in.spircd. 'The address ilself 
was an oratorical "tour de force.” “Dynamic 
Religion" was the theme — in other word.**, “patriot- 
ism ■’ — and for an hour and a half Nivedila held 
the vast audience spell-bound. She spoke wiih- 
oiU notes, in her strong, melodious voice, and the 
up.sbot of all was — “No more word.s — words — 
words. Let us have deeds — deeds— deeds.” 'I'he 
seed then sown fiuclifiod earlier, perhaps, than she 
herself expected. 

Her best friends twitted her with being im- 
practical. Of course she was. They say her “\Vt:b 
of Indian I. ife presents us with a picture ideal- 
ised out of all relation to the facts. So much the 
worse for the fact.s. And so much the more 
W'ondcrful that a Western genius should have 
pierced beyond the “ fleshy screen ” to the exquisite 
ideals which lay behind. She is also charged with 
seeing India through a roseate haze. Indians 
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themselves, we are told, fail to recognise their 
cnnntry aa il is rellected in her magic glass. With 
all respect 1 siibiuil that this ])roves nothing. The 
sympiuhclic siiMiigvr may (jflen see things to which 
familiarity has blinded the children of the land. 

( )f all the eccentricities for which she stood 
blameable in Kuropean eyes, the most outstanding 
was the perverseness with which she eschewed 
Knropean society, and lived “ a rfiidienne ** in 
Jlosepara Lane, Jlagh])a/ar. 'I'he reason was simply 
that she had undertaken an educational work for 
which that was the nioslconveni(;nt centre. Herein 
she was practical enough. For the rcot her spiiilnal 
nature found sustenance in the elabfiialo symbol- 
ism of the llimliis which was denied to less eager 
and less reiiiied aspirants. Of her inner life it 
would not become us to speak. .Ml that we can 
say is that it snstained and glorilied her, leading 
her on with ever living zeal to fresh discoveries of 
beauty and harmony at every tiini in her pilgrimage 
It clothed her with the armour of the llap( 
^Va^rior 

" Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright.” 

To those who loved her it is dilVicnlt to realise 
that this vivid, brave and gifted personality Inu 
vanished from our sphere. Dili one feels that ihcro 
iiiiisl have been somothing triumphant even about 
her death. 'I’liat is all wo can hope to know' — at 
presenl. — ‘ ‘ Km pil e. ’ ’ 

SlS’ERU NlVir.niTA NO m«irk: 

Dieatii .\t Daujiuei.ing, October 13. 

Sister Nivedita, whose health had broken down 
from over-work, came up to Darjeeling for a 
change. She caught dysentery here which ended 
fatally this morning, in spite of the best medical 
services rendered by Doctors Nilralan Sarkar and 
Bcpiii Behari Sarkar, who bad been in constant 
attendance from the beginning. , She will bo 
cremated at the Hindu burning ground this after- 
noon, according to her wishes. She came here 
about three weeks ago and was staying with » Dr. 
J. C. Bose, C. I. K., as his guest. Dr. Bose, Si.stcr 
Nivedita and party were to have gone to riialiit 
on the 1 st. October, but the project was given up 
owing to her illness. She received the best medical 


aid and nursing. She died mourned by the local 
Iliiidu public. (From Darjeeling correspondent.) 

! Miss Margaret K. Noble was bom in [rcland. 
.She was one of the sincercst well-wishers of India 
and supi)orlotl by all manner of means the aspira- 
tions of eiliicateil Iiuli.ins. .She was a frequent 
conlribiilor to several Indian monthlies, inebuling 
the “ huruiii World ” and tlie i\rotlem Review." 
The good Sisler was a most prominent member of 
the Rainakiislma N'ivekaininda IMiss»ioii. 

In the early nineties, she came under the iii- 
Ihience of the late Sw.mii Vivekanaiula, and joined 
the Rainakrishna .Mis.sion. She (irst lived in tin; 
Fi.ighbazar sccticm of this city, where she was very 
jiopular with all classes. She travelled all over 
India and delivered lectures mostly on religions 
su]qei;ls. She was tlie author of ‘'Fhc Web of 
Indian F.ife,’ ‘ Cradle I ales,’ ‘ K.ili, the Mother,’ 

‘ Cilimpses of Fainino and h'lood in Kastorn Iiongal,’ 

* Northern ’1‘irtha’ and ‘'I'lio Master as [ .Saw Him.’ 
She also dhl much to \)Opularise indigenous Indian 
art. She sent a]ja|)or on “'rhe [)rescnt Position of 
Women ill India,” to the Iasi Dniver.sal Races 
C'ongress in T.oiulon. Her loss will be keenly 
felt by llie Indians with whom she was c.Ktremely 
popular. — “ Knipire. ” j 

We decjily regret to announce the death of Miss 
M.irg.irol K. Noble, familiarly known as Sister 
Nivedita. Sister Nivcilita was a Iriic-liearlcd woman, 
and was full of the milk of luimaii kindness. Her 
strong sympathy for the sick and the sulToring had 
from th»i beginning marked licr out for the work to 
which she devoted her Iasi years. She not only 
warmly sympathised with but practised Hindu 
ideals. Indeed for years lieforc her death she had 
tried to live the life of a true Hindu .and her re- 
quest that her body should ho cremated on the 
Hindu burning-ground shows that she has also 
died a Hindu. Sigler Nivedita was a follower of 
Ramakrishna Paramaham.sa, and even more parti- 
cularly of Swami Vivekananda whom she always 
looked up to as her Master. She was a highly 
gifted lady and was a frequent contributor to our 
magazines. Some of her articles were widely read 
and were highly admired. But perhap.s her best 
known work is ‘ riic blaster as L Saw Ilim,' in 
which she gives lier iinpression.s of Swami NTiveka- 
naiida in a stylo that is attractive and with an in- 
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Biffht and entluisiasm for her hero which leave 
liitle to he ifesiidl. With the national iPovcMaeiit 
ill India she was profr.inuily in syinpiitliy, and she 
knew most of our pn!)]ic men aii-.l was iichl in 
esteem by all who kiu;\v her. ily her deatli the 
Ramakrishna — Vivekananda ^Mission of which she 
was a most active niemhcr is distinctly the poorer, 
and India loses a sincere well-wisher and one who 
had in a special sense made tliis coiintry Ikt liomc 
and whose life was dedicated to the service nf its 
people. We once more express our ilct f) sorrow 
for her untimely death. — “ Tlie Jleu'jalee." 

It is with feelings of deep sorrow and regret 
that we announce the sudd.-n death of M. K. 
Noble, belter known among Indians as Si.sicr 
Niverlita. Sister Ni\edila was a reinarkably intel- 
lectual and kind-hearted woman. Her love of the 
Hindus was unboiinded. She not only accepted 
higher llindui.sm of the Vedantic ty]ie as her reli- 
gion and became a disciple of Swami Vivekananda, 
but lived the life of a Hindu devotee. Her ilwel- 
ling boiuso at Hosepara l.aiie in Caleiiita was a 
centre of aitr.aciioii l(.» all devoted to the cause of 
the elevation of Indians. 'I'lieiv were f«;w Iiulijus 
who Were m<»re devoted to the idea of Hindu and 
Mahomedan unity than Sister Nivedita. 'reaching 
Hindu gills and ladies and training them to be- 
come good wives and mijlheis was her principal 
w-ork, and contribution to iiewsj>apers was ner 
pastime. She has left b(;iiind her many works 
which will remain as momimeiiis of the wiuk done 
by her for India. Tlie Kill.v■k^i.^h^la IMis^icn and 
with it the rest of India have siijr.iedi au inepaiabie 
loss by her death. — " The Advocate, " Jaicknow. 


The s.ad news of the death of Sister Nivt?dila of 
the Ramakiishna-Vivtk.'iiiaiifJa Mission has casta 
gloom over Hindu homes. The geiiiiiiic inrerest 
which .she took in tlie cau.se aiul interests of 
India had endeared Iier to eVL*iy livirig Iiuiiioi. 
She w.is one of tht>se Kngilsliwoiiieii who have 
adopted India as their country and considered it 
a proud privilege to serve tills land of Uishis. 
Sister Nivedita was so sympallielic tow'ards evciy- 
tliing Indian that she could enter into tiie spirit of 
the Indian, and especially Hindu, ciistonns and 
could discern reason, justice and [liety in what, to 
the jaundiced eyes of liic omumon Europeans, ap- 


pear to be ignorance, superstition and idolatry, 
'i'iie true and only mctiiod of understanding any 
naiioii or people i.s to live in it and Sister Nivedita 
ihscd to do tlii.s. That is tlie reason why she could 
apprecialn and iinderstaiul the people of this 
country so well. In her death has passed away a 
brilliant and righteous soul wlio understood India 
and her needs and tried to help her in lier progress. 
Ibnv we wish we had many Sister Nivedilas to 
iinili rs-aiiil tin's l.-uul of religious and to sympathise 
ttuiy Ii!:e her with (be fiilk ii greadiess of this once 
glorioles eouiUry of ours ! — ‘‘ I'lie Young Bdiar.” 

( To be cuiiliniied ). 

IN MF.MORIAM: Ski DEHT.NDRA NATH 
MO/UMHAk 

On the I4 !]i. of 0 (.ti»l)jr jias^iril away a devout 
soul ill tile person of Sri J>d>cuilia Naih Mnzum- 
(liir. the head of liu* I‘'utaliy braucli of the kama- 
krishna iMis.siou, ('aiciiila. By his great love and 
devotion to Sii kamakrishna, iiis large heart and 
'svmpaiiiy for the poor and distressed, his sweetness 
of iiisp<)siti«in and cln'idlike simplicity, and ullei' 
scllk ssiu ss and want of pride, he won the love aiul 
e:1e:‘!n of liie Kamakri.shna Brollierliuod, and 
gallieretl round him a (*f dis<'iples whose ifUral 
is; tlie culinre of and ser\icc to bnm.Liiiiy. 

'J'lie lail.iily u/iniakrislma IMIssioii. which was 
sl:irl« il in lyco, is a place of dady piililic worship, 
iiiedil.idon and i.'ligimiK study and discn.:sion. 
Kv<*.y im-:iil-.er is entiiisieil with one of the many 
nol>ie \voil;s of the .Mis-doii, such as collecting 
siih’-cMplions f ;M?od [iiiiposes, begging rice (4 to 
N man:: !.- a inoi.i i 1 tii^nj di) .r to door for dislri- 
ii.nicui l<i the Jn i dy. helping the distressed with 
lice, mi.i.ev «ir m aiiii.il work. 'I’he juior are fed 
on sjK ci.d testival days of the Mission. Oiir readers 
will remcinher how a member of this fraleniity, 
Naf.'ir Chandra Kiindii, sacrificed his life in a 
gallant aiiempi to re.soiie two Maliomedaii coolis 
from a iiianiiiile in (/aiciilla on I2lh. May, 1907. 
His Honour the Lieiileiianl-Goveriior of Bengal 
pel formed tlie fimctioii of unveiling the Memorial 
Pillar erected liy public .subscription on the site of 
tlic occurrence to romiiieinuiate the heroism of 
Nafar Ciiamlra Knndii. 

In memory of Dehcn Babn, a Ramakrishnotsav 
was held at the premises of the Mission, in wliicli, 
worship, Naiiia-saiikirlana, eiilertaiiiment of Sadlius 
and Bliaktas, and feeding of the poor formed 
iinpuriaiU functions. 

May his soul rest in peace I 
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NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CU1.LKD AND CONDKNSED FROM VARIOUS SOURCKS) 

“To fiirlher mend niatlers and spread the of 
Vcdic religion ainon}^ die Western naliiais appeared 
Bhafj^avan Ramakrishna, tlie Holy of holies, in 
wdiom were conihined the joint forces of Rama 
of the silver age and Krishna of the c«^]'jvr 
His worthy disciple Vivekanandi ciriiinl l.is 
reverend Icticher's holy io Ar i«!i';i lO i 

Ollier Western iiiilious.” — *\ir. K. K. Dull in Ihc 
Vedic Ma^iizinc, 

“It was not 'riieosophy hut that rcdoiil^tahle intel- 
lectual gi.Mit. die late iSwaiui Viveknii.iiula that 
authoriialively prochiimed the (]■ sj) 'l <>1 W^ilania to 
the 111 ileriidiMic V. osi. li was the divine voice of 
Sri Riiiiiakiisliiia that hold as it w^re sp^dl-bouud 
uiiiny an oiionlalist like Prof. Max Miiilor;arid 
even now the student of Vedanta turns with avidity 
(roiu the dry and dubious niystit i'.ui of 'l lK iisophy 
to die laconic yet lucid and convincing sa\ ings of Sri 
Rainakribhiia.” — ‘ Kaiuacliandra ’ in The J/iihnt/hi. 

In appiocialion of Ibo rare niii.sical gift of Prof. 
Inayal Kb.lii of India, wbo l.tiely toured tiirougli 
tbo L'liileil Stales appearing in many tbeairos of 
dilferciit Stales, ami dining bis slay in San Praiic isco, 
CMitcrlaiiieil a large audience on three occ!isi«nis at 
die auditorium of ibe San ^'ran( isva> I lindu 'reiiiple, 
by niUMic, play and the scientiiic explanation cd’ the 
Iliiulu nin>ic, uiin])aiing it with that of the West, 
he has been awarded a gold medal by American 
citizens llnongb tlic. San ciaiicisco Vedanta Society, 
Hindu Temple, S. I'., Calif. -Toirt' of Freedom, 

At the tenth anniversary meeting of the Rama- 
krishna Home of Service, Mr. T.ovell, the Coin- 
niissioner of Benares, piesiiled. Kaja Mnnshi 
Madholal, Mr. K. P. Chaiterjee of the Punjab and 
Mr. Arimdale spoke eulogising the good wmk dune 
by the Home and its young workers. 'I'lie Coin- 
tnissioner in his speech remarked, that Mr. Armidale 
had rightly said that such Homes were needed all 
over the country and, above all in Benares, where 
myriads of people came only to pass their la.st days. 
After thanksgiving by Babu Molichaiid of Azauigarh 
the meeting dispersed. 


Rkcrntly ail A.ssociation under the name of 
“The Riimakrirdina Society, Rangoon,'* has been 
started ihroiigli the efforts of a few earnest persons 
and asdcni admirers of Sii Rainakri.*^hna and the 
Swami Vivekanamla. 'riu: Society is jmrely a non- 
sectarian one. Its object is to facilitate the study 
of tlie Vedanta Jdnlosophy as expounded by 
Bliag.viaii Sii llam.ikri.dll. a Deva. by means of 
liouiing classes on every Snmlay at the jircmises of 
till' Si.cial ( Ini), No. 20, 51SL. Suect, East 

Kiiigi on, and to tlo some philanthropic work, 
.‘'ince July tlie Sund.iy cKivs is l)cing regularly 
belli and attended by in.iiiy. .*^')me of tbc books 
piiblisli.?d by tbo R.im ikrislina ^Mission are read 
and cxpUiinod will) much adroitness and lucidity. 

Wis cull the following trom “ f.ong Bi'ach Daily 
Teiegn-m" of Au.;usl ro, i()ii: --“A Large and 
api'i'cciaiive audience greeted Swami Trigimalila 
at hi.s lirsl li einrc at the World’s Sphitu.d Congress. 

'I he :im\f-uneeme.r\l that a repo'seiiiailve momber 
of tlie Mimln race, .Swami Tiignn.iiiia, the great 
.sage and |)liiiosi»plioi, would di-Iiver lii.s lirsl lecture 
on “ The Iis.sonii.ll Doclrim. s of Hinduism," brought 
out a large audience, which expected to hear some- 
thing of mm.'.nd inleresl, as the fame of the 
Swami hail preoidetl him there, but no one real i.sed 
that the lei lure would i)e of siii'li an iuleiise and 
iiisiriwii*'* 11.11 me. aiul at tli-: close of it he was 
cheered condniiotisly lor .■cevei.ii miunle.s until he 
w.i.sloi\\d U) come forw.iiil aii.l deliver another 
briet address.’’ — /Wiv Fteedoui, 

Till-: /Tifiti.'isfon /uvvVv'i' of AiijvnsL l.i.st .‘sav.*? : — 

“ '1 lie inteie.''t in tlie prop.ig.iiid.i and works of 
the liite Sw.iini Vivekan.md.i contiimes miab.ileil, to 
jiidgi- from tlic muiieioiis publications about Iiim and 
collections of his writings, appearing from time to 
time. Last \ear we iioiiced an excellent book about 
the Swami by “Si.^ter Niwiliia" ( Miss X< bit ), called 
The Mas/er c/f / Sii.o Him. “ J'Jie Bralmiiivadin *' 
OUice, *M.i.lras, lias brought together in a handy 
volume ail I’.nglisli traiislaiioii of a collection of 
the Swami’s ]):ipcMs in Iieiig.ilee, !intlr:r the title of 
FiUt and nV.y/. “'riie Kamakrishna ]\Ii.ssion,*' 
^lylapore, Madras, ha.s published Inspired Talks 
of the Swami, as recorded by a disciple. “The 
Prabiiddha Bliarata " Press. Mayavali, Almora, has 
undertaken to publi.sli The Complete Works of ihs 
Sioami Vivekanandii, in a scries of neatly-priiitsd 
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Volumes. The Collectioti includes works original- 
ly published in Knglish and also translations of 
■works published in Bengalee. It is called the 
“ Mayavati iMemorial Kdiiion.’' We have received 
tlic hrsl four volumes of the series and shall be 
glad to see it brought to a successful tcrini nation. 
It is for Indian publishing a great enterprise, and 
we wish it every success.” 

Mauras has in the death of Swami Rama- 
krishnananda siistaincil a severe loss. For nearly 
fourteen years, in spile of bad health, he ^Yorkcd 
steadily in Soiithein India generally and in ]\Ta<lras 
particularly to spread a correct knowledge of 
Vedanta and make it better underslood. The 
popularity and iiiflnence of the Rainakrishna Mi.s- 
sion in Soiuhcrn liulia is largely due In his iin- 
liring labours and lii.s exemplary life. In the classes 
that he held and in the lecliuvs that he gave there 
wa.s nothing of that mysticism, — the bane of some 
recent religious movemciUs which seem more or 
less to traflic in mystic rituals and forms. This 
freedom from niyslicisin is one of tlic strongest 
points of orthodox Tlindiiism. The temptation to 
lay stress on Tanlric form.s and tlndr corruptions 
and on the grosser aspects of Yogic practices is 
very great in the present ago when they have a 
fascination for the materialistic West. Wc can pay 
no greater tribute to the incinory of the late Swamiji 
whose Idessings we ever sought than that he never 
countenanced such sickening perversions of Truth 

and Religion, which corruja tlie .slate Wc 

revered him when he was alive and his memory wc 
cherish with profound respect and loYe.--y7/<? 
Brahmavatlin, 

Tx concluding his opening .speech at the Uni- 
versal Races Congress, Froh Jh ajondra Nath Seal, 
after putting forth the sciciitilic view of race- 
prog res.s, said : — 

Fellow Delegates! Tie patient with me for a 
momeiil. as 1 deliver to you the ine.s.sago of India 
lo this World Omgress. T come from that ccntic 
of the Orient and I wouhl repre.scnl the genin.s, the 
intuition, the vision of the land and the people of 
the Himalayas and the Ganges. 'I'he harmony of 
the World Congress would not be com])lete without 
that note. For what docs India represent ? Not 
Universal Kmpire like the FUernal ('ity, nor uni- 
versal spiillual doiniiialion like the Mother of all 


the Church. India, in the shadow of the glacier-* 
clad Himalayas, and the roar of the Southern 
Ocean has ever dreamt of other than a historic 
ICternity. India dreamt of building on the founda- 
tions of the Life Spiritual, preaching Ahimsa — the 
sacredness and inviolableness of all lafc and 
Scntiency, not for their own sake merely, but as 
progressive manifestations of the Life Fleriial. 
India sought lo organise the successive stages of 
life as in Social Amphitheatre, so as to lead up to 
the high tableland, the Sinai Peak, the rare and 
pure air, in which the Univer.sal Self, the self of 
all that lives and inove.s, reveals itself lo the 
scorching gaze of I\Iau. 'Lhat fair fabric of a 
Kationalily on the basis of Univer.?al Peace, peace 
between man and man, and between iiiLin and every 
sentient crealiire, was cruelly .shattered by the 
shock and oolli.^jion of Historic fori:(?s. For it was 
necessary that the world should painfully learn the 
cult of a painful hi.sloric development from the 
brute to the Man. 

And now that we arc organising the World's 
Peace again, on an inter-ethnic, international, 
historical basis, our rosoiirces are far ampler and 
vaster than ever before. Science, invention, indus- 
try, commerce, diphimacy, alliances and arbitra- 
tion, treating the very forces of Imperialism and 
Fe<lcrationism theniselve.s, are working for the 
Unilicalion of Mankind. Put behind all this pomp 
and circumstance, all this hi.'sloiic procession and 
panorama, there i.s the .sil-eiil background, an in- 
visible ITiimanily of the Ages, an inaccessible 
co.smic centre, a circum-ambieiU Unknown; — there 
arc the iiimlierable insiincls of Reverence, Awe 
and Adoration for what i.s above ii.s, the 
mysterious longings of I.ove and Sympathy for 
what i.s below us, without which international 
Diplomacy ancf ( 'oinniercc and Science would be 
but Valk\rian inciters to Havoc and Desolatirm. 
To this silent background points India standing 
alone in the background of historic nationalities 
and teeiuiug millions. From this .silent back- 
ground, fiidia iindergrung (be Passion orilumanily 
through tiie ages in bearing witness to the life of 
Spirit, calls us lo the Cult of the Spirit, calls tfie 
mighty Nations of the Iv.irlh to lay down their 
j)ridc and hale, their Sceptres and Swords, and to 
share in the great mystery of rodomptive Sacrilice 
and the life-giving Service of loving Humility, in 
whicli alone Nations like individuals will find Rest 
aud Peace, 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 


Faith like that of the child is the one 
tiling needful. Such faith leadcth one to God. 

The calculating intellect of the world 
weigheth things with an eye to worldly loss 
and gain. Man’s limited reasoning secth not 
far enough. It hath no right of entry into 
the land of the Supreme. It is faith — the 
faith of a child — which Icadeth one forth into 
that land. 


The Kgo is like a water-jar, the Absolute 
is the shoreless Ocean -in which the water-jar 
is merged. Thou mayest reason that the 
Infinite or the Absolute is both within and 
without ; but thou canst not shake thyself free 
of the ‘ water-jar ’ so long as thou rcasonest. 
The so-called Absolute is something relative 
to thee so long as thou reasonest. This water- 
jar that thou canst not sh:ike off is the Self 
or Ego of Divine Love. So long as there is the 
‘water-jar’ or ego there are both I and Thou. 
Thus ‘ Thou art the Lord, I am the servant 
of the Lord.* Thou mayest carry thy reason- 


ing to the highest point but the self or ego 
still remaineth. 


The Master to Narendra: A young Nepa- 
lese lady once came here in company with 
‘Captain ’ ( Vishvanalh ). .Slic played nicely 
on the iLshraj ( a kind of violin ) and chanted 
the name of the Lord at the same time. 
Somebody asking if she was married, she 
replied with some sharpness, ' I am the hand- 
maiden of the Lord ! He is my Lord and 
Husband. Him alone do I serve and not 
any man.’ 


When Ravana was killed, Lakshmana ran 
to him and found that there were no bones 
but had holes in them ! Then he said to 
Kama : “ How potent is thy unerring aim I 
There is not a spot in Ravana’s body which 
has not been penetrated.” Then said Rama, 
“ Brother, those cavities have not been caused 
by arrows ; overwhelming grief for the loss of 
his .sons has pierced those bones; those 
hollows are the marks of that grief, — it has 
shattered his whole frame.” 


Extracted from * The Gospel of Sri Ramakrislma* by M. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTKS 


TT is the greatest mistake to believe that 
^ freedom lies in licence. Freedom is 
great only when the idea of freedom is great. 
To be free to become in the highest sense, 
is the highest conception of freedom. Wliat 
is free within us ? The Divinity which is the 
Indwelling Reality. 

We must become conscious of a higher Self 
before we can dignify our conception of free- 
dom. Only that which is beyond desire is 
free. Freedom is a matter of consciousness. 
It does not exist through any external con- 
dition. It is no external thing. Real free- 
dom co-exists with the Divine Realit)'. In so 
far as we are able to perceive That are wc 
free. 

The freedom to work out our desires is in 
itself a bondage. Only in the cessation of 
desire can there be peace. j\Ian wanders 
everywhere, in every departiiiCMit of life and 
experience, for freedom — always finding him- 
self cheated. livcrywhere he finds himself 
hampered in expression. But it is not the 
fault of nature. Eventually man conics to 
know that Tiiat wliich he really seeks in 
desire and endeavours to work out in ex- 
perience, is bcyoufl both desire and expression. 
And That is his Self. 

Freedom lies in the dissolution of that 
consciousness which is always seeking in the 
outer for the true life, the true peace. It is 
not in possession that freedom lies, but in 
being, and in the possibilities of being. So 
long as we believe that anything without is 
greater than the Within-hood that we are, so 
long must the stupid play of desire continue. 


Man seeks everywhere but within himsell 
for truth. He has mastered everything but 
himself. He has come to know the universe 
but docs not know himself, and yet the great- 
est study of man is man. When we have 
explored the inner world of consciousness we 
shall have made a real discovery and acquired 
real knowledge. 

There is nothing so exalted as knowledge, 
for it really frees. It is, truly, power, as the 
proverb says. Our knowledge of the universe 
has placed vast powers at our disposal. It 
has created the great fieki of scientific use- 
fulness, Onr knowledge of ourselves would 
do infinitely greater things and place at onr 
disposal infinite capacities in the way of 
freedom and power. 

The doom to which we have been destined 
.seems to be that our progress must be 
piecemeal. Wc must conquer every inch of 
knowleilge only to find tliat the slretclies (;f 
the unknown are illimitable. Tlie greatest 
minds of the world liavc renounced tliat 
form of knowledge and set tliemsclvi‘s to the 
knowledge of tiic Highest Si*lf and to the 
conquest of the self that desires. And this 
is llic constituent clement in the religious 
life. Than that there can be nothing higher, 
for religion opens up the highest possibilities 
and realisation to which the human soul is 
liable. 

We have been searching for all sorts of 
freedom, for theological, political, social, 
moral, and now it is economic and industrial 
freedom. 15ut every man must sometime 
know that there is but one knowledge and 
freedom — and these are the knowledge and 
the freedom of the Self. 



DISCOURSES ON THE VEDANTA 
( Continued from page 205 ) 


iIFE in Us true and non-supcrficial sense 
is deep and serious. Vov tlic man of iii- 
Icnsily of mind or heart, the ordinary revela- 
tions of Life can never explain it nor discover 
the Iiifiiiitc Fact hy which all other factfi .are 
explained, for which he is so desperately 
longing and which has been the mood and 
the supreme ins[)iration for all his achieve- 
ments in any given direction of human en- 
deavour. Art, science, philosophy, religion, 
music, emotion.'d activity, monil observance 
are all modes hy which he attempts to relate 
himself, in a delinitc, objective and tangible 
form to the Infinite which presses upon m.in 
through the Divine Surge .and Impulse. All 
these modes are as many different faiths, as 
it were, and all men and women, therein 
engaged, are verily priests, provided they are 
actuated by sincerity and depth of intention, 
and labour for the sake of labour and for the 
Supreme Realisation to which their respective 
calling leads. All human activity, whether 
emotional, intellectual, or otherwise, draws its 
inspiration from, and h;is its source in, the Su- 
preme Eact,call(?d under various names accord- 
ing as the religion, philosophy and science 
of any age has endeavoured to interpret It. 

Man is first of all a religious being, if by 
the term religions we mean something not 
usually taken into consiileration ; if we ine.'in 
that he is a being relating himself through 
the Supremest Mode of Life to the Eternally 
Highest. All his faculties, whether of mind 
or licart, arc thus religious faculties. The 
whole man is religious, not any severed or 
separate fraction, but the whole man. All 
his relations to Life are relations in an effort 
to exphain Life. lie may express it poorly, 
indeed, but nevertheless in so hir as he at- 
tempts to express it. he is religious. It is all 
a oneness in kind, but there are naturally 


tremendous variations and distinctions. We 
may often fail in attempting to explain Life 
completely, hut we all have the same Fact 
in mind. Life is seeking to interpret Life 
and ill this all life is a religious activity. 
Also a philosophical activity. Life is en- 
deavouring to re.'ict upon itself. This is the 
great science and the greatest activity, the 
keynote of all others. 

This conception, practically related, widens 
the scope of religions thought and its emo- 
tional and intellectual expression and mean- 
ing. The true religion must have room for 
every human activity, however distantly 
related to the Highest, provided such activity 
ultimately tends towards the discovery and 
emphasis of those factors tliat are constantly 
spoken of ill relation to the Highest which 
has been personally interpreted as God. 

All of us are attempting to describe the 
Highest. Of this there can be no doubt. 
All of ns arc attempting to realise what we 
believe in heart and consciousness to be the 
Infinite, the Highest. \Vc may often fail 
because of the blindness and the myopia of 
animal instinct, but still we strive and this 
fact is the surest proof that the Highest, or 
what man understands to be God, really and 
actually exists. 

Oni* respective nnderst.'inding of what the 
Highest is, may differ hy latitudes of thought 
and longitudes of emotion, but we all agree 
that the Highest is, and that It is the 
Cnlminative Cleaning of all relative experi- 
ence and life, and that It is the Eternal, Un- 
tainted, Deathless Subject of the greatest 
dream man can entertain, however perfect he 
may become in the future either in knowl- 
edge or experience. It is always tlie most 
advanced intellectual and emotional outlook 
upon what we call Life, that we can possess, 
(To be conliiuied). 

F. J. Alexander. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA— XVI 

[ Sri Priya Nath Sxnha ] 


Wc evince a lack of restrained manners when- 
ever five or six of us meet together. Everyone 
wants to talk at the same time, and few have the 
patience to listen to what another has to say 1 If 
one begins to sing all the others join in, without 
considering whether they know anything of the 
music or not, paying no heed to the fact that 
their voices are not in harmony — and we feel no 
compunction if the music be as disharmonious as 
the noise produced in a goat-shed on fire 1 

A friend of Swamiji in a talk with him one day 
at the Math alluded to this subject. Swamiji 
remarked, — “ You see, we have an old adage — * If 
your son is not inclined to study, keep him in 
good company (lit., take him to the assembly, 
Sahhd ). The word Sahhd here docs not mean 
social meetings, such as take place occasionally at 
])eople’s houses in connection with special social 
or religious functions — it means royal Durbar 
meetings. In the days of the independent kings 
of Bengal, they used to hold their courts mornings 
and evenings. There, all the affairs of the State 
were decided in the morning — and as there were 
no newspapers at that lime, the 'king used to 
converse with the leading gentry in the evening, 
and gather from them all news and information 
regarding the people and the Slate. These 
gentlemen had to attend the.se Durbar meetings, for, 
if they did not do so, the king would send for 
them and demand the reason of their non-atten- 
dance. Such Durbars were the centres of civili- 
sation in every country and not merely in ours. 
Ill the present day, the Western parts of India, 
especially Rajpulana, are much belter oil in this 
respect than Bengal, as something similar to 
these old Durbars is still observed there. 

(J.— Then, Maharaj, have our people lost 
their good manners because we have no kings of 
our own ? 

Swamiji : — This degeneration has its root in 
seinshness, and comes out in actions. In cases of 
dilliculty, such as boarding a steamer in a rush, one 
follows the vulgar maxim — ' Uncle, save thy own 


precious skin,' and even in music and moments of 
recreation everyone tries to make a display of 
himself. Only a little training in sclf-sacrifice 
would take away this bad habit. It is the fault 
of the parents, for they do not even teach their 
children good manners. Sclf-.sacrifice, indeed, is 
the basis of ail higher civilisation. 

[Even when Swamiji was very young, and used 
to talk and sing in the company of his friends, 
there was never a noise or discordant note among 
them ; there was such a power in his personality, 
and his good manners and self-control were 
noticeable in all his movements and actions ! Had 
a point quite foreign to the subject of his conver- 
sation been raised by any one, he would first of 
all satisfy the inquirer with a proper solution of 
the same and then proceed with the main thread 
of his subject. When he was singing, if one of 
his friends sang in perfect harmony with him, well 
and good, otherwise, he would slop and say, “Afy 
dear brother, you fail in harmony. Please hear 
me first and master the lime before you join me 
in singing it. And the boy at once understood 
this. ] 

Swamiji continued : On the other band, owing 
to the imdne domination exercised by the parents, 
our boys do not get free scope for growth. 
Generally, they are given to understand that it is 
very improper to sing before their elders ! So, when 
a young man brought up in such a family hears a 
fine piece of music which charms him, he sets his 
mind on how to learn it himself, and naturally he 
must look out for an >!//////.* Then again, “It is 
a sin to smoke ! ” — So what else can a young man 
do than mix in low cginpany, even with the 
servants of the household, to indulge in this habit 
in secret ? In everyone there arc infinite tendencies, 
good and bad, which must l)e given some proper 
scope for satisfaction. But iii our country that is 
not allowed ; and to bring about a different order 

* A rendexvous of singers and players, where old and 
yoniig people congregate to while awi^y tlieir time in idle 
talb and in singing and playing games. 
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of tliing;s would require a fresh training of the 
parents. Such is the condition I What a pity I 
We have not yet developed a high grade of social 
order and material civilisation, and in spite of this 
our educated Babus want the British to hand over 
the helm of the government for them to steer ! 

It makes me laugh and cry as well. Aye, where 
is that m«irtial spirit that, at the very outset, re- 
quires one to know how to serve and obey, and 
to practise self-reliance ! The martial spirit is not 
self-assertion but self-sacrifice. One must be 
ready to advance and lay down one’s life at the 
word of command before he can command the 
hearts and lives of others. 

A devotee and biographer of Sri Ramakrishna 
once passed some severe remarks, in a book 
written by him, against those who did not believe 
in Sri Ramakrishna as an Avafara ( Incarnation of 
God ). Swamiji was annoyed at this and having 
summoned the writer to his presence, addressed 
him thus in a spirited manner : — 

What right had you to write like that, abusing 
others ? What matters it if they do not believe in 
your Lord ? I lave we created a sect ? Arc we 
Raiuakrishnailes, so that we should look upon 
anyone who will not worship him as our enemy ? By 
your bigotry you have only lowered him, and made 
him small. If your r.ord is God Himself, then 
you ought to know that whoever calls upon Him in 
whatsoever name, is calling upon Him only, — and 
who are you to abuse anybody ? Do you think 
they will hear you if you inveigh against them ? 
Foolish man, — you can only win others’ hearts 
when you have given yours to them, otherwise why 
should they hear you ? 

Regaining his natural composure after a short 
while, Swamiji spoke in a deep and sorrowful lone 
the following words : — 

Can anyone, my dear friend, have faith and 
resignation in the Lord, unless he himself is a 
hero ? Never can hatred and malice vanish from 
one’s heart unless one becomes a hero, and unless 
one is free from these vices how can one be 
called truly civilised ? Where in this country is 
that sturdy manliness, that spirit of heroism ? 
Alas, nowhere 1 Often have I looked for that and 
I could find it in none except in one and one 
ftlone. 


0 : — In whom have you found it, Swamiji ? 
Swamiji : — In G. C — alone I have seen that 
true resignation, — that true spirit of a servant of 
the Lord. And was it not because he was ever 
rea<ly to sacriiicc himself tliat Sri Ramakrishna 
took upon himself the cliarge of protecting and 
saving him in spite of what he did or might do ? 
What a rare and iini(iiie spirit of dependence on 
the Lord! From liiiii have 1 learned the lesson of 
self-surrciulcr. 

So saying, Swamiji raised his folded hands to 
his head out of respect for him. 

Swamiji could never bear the sight of one caus- 
ing pain to another, and because a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna was guilty of such an offence, he 
rated the writer for it. Swamiji was ill at the 
lime; and the audience thinking that such un- 
looked-for excitement might make him worse, 
slipped away from his presence one after another. 

“SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND.” 

By Marie Cohelli. 

I have found Thee, O God I 

Not in cold temples built by human hands. 

But in broad beneficence of .skies, 

And in the llowering-liiiic of meadow-lands. 

I have heard I’liy voice, 

Nt)t in llic pauses of a priestly prayer, 

But in the lender whisperings of the leaves 
And in the daily breathings of the air. 

I have felt Thy touch, 

Not in the rush of world's delight or gain, 

But in the stress of agony and tears, 

And in the slow pulsations of strong pain. 

I have known Thy love, 

Not when carlh’s flattering friends around me 
smiled, 

But in deep solitude of desolate days, 

Then wasl Thou very gcnlle with Thy child. 

I have seen Thy face, 

Not only in the great Light of the Cross, 

But through the darkness of forgotten graves, 

And the pale, dawning recompense of loss. 

Yea, I have found Thee, God I 

Thy breath doth fill me with a strength divine I . 
And were a thousand worlds like this my foes, 

The battle would be brief— the victory mine 1. 
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DETACHMENT 


W HEN all the wounds caused by many 
a secret severance are healed and 
nothing can harm us we liave learnt the 
great lesson, the great miracle of personid 
DETACHMENT, which on the planes of its 
human expression seems paradoxical. For it 
is then and not until then that we can truly, 
and in a divine sense unknown to the earthly- 
minded, ATTACH ourselves to Humanity for 
its good without personal hurt or personal 
honour. We can, when in such a state of 
consciousness, pass thrfiugh pollution unpol- 
luted. We can commune with the utterly 
“ Damned,” and have for them a pure affec- 
tion which will help them wilhout hurting 
or in any way contaminating us. The fires 
cannot burn us any more, for they can only 
burn that which is inflammable. ** The prince 
of this world will come and see noliiing in 


us ” — to attract him. 

The destroyers cannot wound our in- 
vulnerable love, for our lives will fli)w in such 
divine rhythm as a metre to which they 
have no key. The “ sun the light of the 
worldly — sh.'ill not light upon us nor any 
heat of finite friction, fi>r we shall attain the 
great white LIGHT into which all our colourerl 
Karma merges when we reach that city 
which is paved with the pearls of an earnest 
endeavour, and the walls thereof arc the 
walls of a shining transparent life, “ And the 
Lamb is the T.ight thereof.” We shall need no 
crccdal candle or any religious consolation of 
human manufacture within that jasper spliere. 
And God Himself shall wipe aw'.'iy all tears 
from off oiir eyes, and there shall be no 
« Night” there. 

Veronica Consort. 




THE DESTINY OF LIFE 


TUfOW intricate and recondite is tlie solu- 
^ ^ lion of the above question wdiich is 
indeed the keynote of onr existence and the 
crown of Nature, Tlic wonderful and mysteri- 
ous manifestation of all life, human or other- 
wise, in the universe, presents a pu//.le to all 
minds. Of course there have been and are 
men, few and far between, who are in a 
position to understand the hidden truth of life. 
These we call scientists, philosophers and 
saints. A group of intellectual and spiritual 
babies that we are, we fight with one another 
regarding all matters, worldly and divine, and 
have to rely on the conclusion of cither a 
scientist, a philosopher or a saint. The 
scientist represents a man who has, more or 
less, Investigated the laws which govern the 
objective world. The philosopher is one, who 


with a certain amount of introspection into 
the Irnlh, has convinced himself of the Reality 
which underlies all phenomenal existence, 
and is present in the hearts of all beings. The 
saint is the philosopher who has seen the 
truth face Jto f.ice and lives on it. In the 
scientific woild it is only a few among the 
Western people who keenly and solely devote 
their minds to searching after .something 
apart from the olqectivc world. The general- 
ity of earnest scientific thinkers, who, being 
always in close touch with materi.'il phenom- 
ena that lend themselves to their constant 
observations and experiments, succeed in 
finding out sind utilising finer forces, such as 
electricity, but, after all, to them the solution 
of a life’s destiny is, and must be, merely a 
wild-goose-chase, a wanton waste of time and 
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labour. The highest aim of every scientific 
enquirer of Trutli sliould be to know llie real 
nature of liie world, llie existence of somc- 
thinjj abiding in it, nnclianjjcable in the midst 
of ciiangc, l>oth within himself and outside. 
What is that SometliiiK];, is tlie qiiesticm. 
Would It be called soul, or what? These arc 
the questions to which a scientific mind is 
compelled to respond and, if he be able to 
offer a correct solution, he is known not only 
as a scientist but also as a philosopher and 
saj^e. The only dirferoiicc between a true 
scientist and the latter lies in the fact, that 
whereas the former arrives at somclhinj; in 
the form of a most subtle f.irce whose gross 
manifestation is wliat we call matter, to which 
he does not desire to give the name of spirit 
or soul, the latter, with whom we arc con- 
cerned here, believes in the existence of 
something which permeates all existence and 
life of the costn(»s, both nnivcrsall)* and in- 
dividually, and this ho calls G(jd or soul, 
according as his idea is personal ov impersonal. 
There are not two entities, sncli as (lod and 
soul. There is, as our Scripture says, “only 
One without a second.’' 'I'lie same ICiility 
that manifests itself as the .Sf)nl of man or of 
any other br*ing is, in true essence, (lod. All 
these individual .souls are emanated from 
Him, who is infinite, indivisible, and unknow- 
able, who pervades the whole universe, and 
who, as a necessary corolla.ry to this, is also 
shining in and through all beings as the S<»iil 
of their .souls. It is only with the culmina- 
tion of knowledge when we transcend the 
relativity of existence by means of snper- 
sensuons consciousness, that we perceive that 
the individual soul which witnesses change 
has its existence in and through the Uni- 
versal Soul, that that factor in us wliich i.s 
found to be se[)arate and destructible is our 
body, and that wliich witnesses the clianges 
is the soul, also that there is no essential 
distinction between the individual and the 
Universal Soul, as our Upanishads and other 


Scriptures in one voice proclaim. 

Every man who seeks to find out the destiny 
of life, lliat is, of himself, by pni|)er analysis,' 
discovers that the body i.s not tlie self, though 
without llie body life is impossible. The 
.soul has taken on the body as the only 
possible vehicle by which it can inaiiifi;st itself 
and attain, by g.radiial evolution, to its innate 
perfection. As long as that Goal is not 
reached he must have to take up body after 
body and strive to realise the truth which 
will make him fiee and one with the Univer- 
sal and ultimate Reality, called the Soul. 

Now the question arises, — How to intensify 
this gradual evolution so as to get rid of tlic 
necessity of constant rebirth and its train of 
misery and delusion, born of ignorance? 
z\ccording to different temperaments two 
main paths arc laid down by our perfected 
sage.s, the one of Jnana Yoga or Advaita, and 
the other of Riiakti Yoga or Dvaita. The 
former being based on most profound philos- 
ophical principle.**, is suited for a higher type 
of humanity aiid consequently followed by a 
ininoiity. But the m.njority must find 
satisfaction in Dvaita, which .solves the prob- 
lem of the destiny of life by believing in an 
all-wise and all-kind Providence who not only 
moulds our destinies according to the Uni- 
versal Law but ft)rgives and overlooks our 
faint.s, .saves u.s by His iuliiiilc mercy, loves us 
as II i.s children, and protcct.s u.s from evil, if 
we pray to Him and worsliip Him with a 
.sincere and yearning heart. Where the Jiiaiii 
.sees the same Universal Self pre.sent in all 
being.s and all beings one with That, the 
Bhakta .scc.s all beings as coming out from 
and belonging to one God who is not only 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe but a loving father or mother. Life 
is no more now a riddle but aii open page to 
the seeker after Truth. 

K. S. Doraiswamy Aiyengar, 
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TRIUMPH OF FRATERNITY 


Tis coming up ihe steep of lime, 

And this old world is growing brighter; 

We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Yet high ho|)es make ihe heart llirob lighter. 

We may be sleeping in the ground 
When it awidccs llic world in wonder; 

Bill we have felt it gathering round. 

And heard its voice in living thunder -- 
Tis coming ! yes, Ms coming ! 

Tis coming now, the glorious time 
Porelold iiy seers ami sung in story : 

For which, when thinking was a crime, 

Souls leapt to heaven from scaffolds gory ! 

They pass'd, nor saw the work they wrought ; 
Now the crown'd hopes of centuries blossom 1 

But the live lightning of their thought 

And daring deeds doth pulse earth's bosom — 
'Tis coming! yes, 'tis coming! 

CVeeds, empires, systems rot with age, 

Hut the great people’s ever youtiifnl ! 

And it shall write the future’s page 
To our iiumanity more liuthful ! 


The gnarlicst heart hath tender chords, 

To waken at the name of brother ” ; 

And titife comes when brain-scorpion word 
We shall not speak to sling each other— 

'Tis coming ! yes, 'tis coming I 

« 

Fraternity ! Love's other name ! 

Dear, heavcii-conneciing link of being ! 

Then shall wc grasp thy golden dream, 

As souls, fnll-siatiired, grow far-seeing; 

Then shall unfold oiir belter part, 

And ill our life-cup yield more honey ; 

I.ight up with joy the poor man’s heart 

And Love's own world with smiles more sunny- 

'Tis coining ! yes, 'tis coining ! 

Ay, it must come ! 

Room ! for the men of mind make way ! 

« • • « » 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger — 

Ye cannot stay the opening day! 

I'lic people's advent’s coming ! 

— Gerald Massey. 


CONCERNING VANITY 


Vanity is of three sorts. 

There is physical vanity, which is pride of 
personal appearance. Then there is menial vanity, 
wliicli is a desire to appear to be learned or liter- 
ary. Lastly, lliere is llieological vanity, which is 
ordinarily called piety. 

Thus we have tliree species of vanity; the vanity 
promulgated by fashion bofiks, the vanity promul- 
gated by literary colleges, and the vanity promul- 
gated by evangelical zeal. 

Of all the sickening people in the world, the worst 
is the one who makes his piety prominent; who Is 
always holding up by conversation or conduct the 
fact that he is pious. And yet, he cannot make 
himself a greater nuisance than that other fellow 
who never loses an opportunity to show his 
familiarity with classical lore and historical books 


whenever he has anything to say or write. 

Physical vanity makes a man a conceited dude. 
IMental vanity makes a nuin a pedantic prig. 
Theological vanity makes a man a piiarisaical 
priule. If ^ man has no physical attributes to he 
vain of, he is quite apt to make the attempt to 
be vain of his learning. If he fails to have cither 
a body or a brain to excite his vanity, liis last hojxj 
is piety. At least he can be pious, even though lie 
be flat-chested and empty-headed. 

Once get vanity of .some sort into a man's head 
and there is no room for anything else. Whenever 
a man liegins to show off, iiis learning leaves him 
if he has had any. Whenever a man begins to 
get proud of his religious attainments, his religion 
leaves him and he degenerates into a pious 
prattler. 

—Columbus Medical Journal. 



SARVOPANISHAT 


The Sarvopftnishacl is approprialely spoken of as ihe quintessence of the Upanishads, being; a concise 
and at tlie same lime iii.;'lily ehiqiiciil prcs>'entaiion of llie coiiccmraied wisdom, bearing; on the main 
points at issue, of the Vedanta philosophy. The Upanishad opens with questions as to the nature of 
the iweiity-ihree fmidameiilal topics, ainl^'iirnishes the answers to them, in a consecutive order, to the 
end. Suiting; with bondage and Moksha an i iheir causes, the seeker after triitli is treated to a fine 
and dclipite discriininatioii of tin.* various griiss and subtle stales, in and ihnmgh wliicli the soul seems 
to appear within ns, hj^Muse of its upiJ/iix. Indicating; the real nature of the soul and dealing; with the 
niceties (jf the ideas ojiiveyetl by each <«f the wmils of the M^thilvJkvam^ Tai- Tvain-AM ( That tliou art ), 
tlie Upanisiiad seeks to )joint out the identity of the Jivalinaii with die P.iraiiiALinaii or Supreme 
Hr.ihinaii which is s|)oken ot as the Kssence of rruth. Knowledge, liifinilude and Hliss, and concludes 
by ail attempt at delining Maya, thus completing as it were the circle in order to show what causes 
tlie bondige and how it can lie hnikcii once lor all. From the point of happy definiiioiis of die most 
difTicnlt and imporiani terms in the piiraseoiogy of Vrc<laiiia philosophy within tlie smallest compass, this 
Upanisiiad holds a di.^iiiKl position of its own. and is worthy of our best aileiilioii. 

grPiT*. m ^ wv- 

*orJT?r: srrwn’T'r wm’rr ot otIt 

^ si3rnr?iiT qi:iir?»risscwr m^rr OTJTrf^ssrTTS5TT?iT% 
?!rr?'rJtT'Jrr^Hrr'«J?f«r7r lEfrswaTif wmiiil' 

msfvTMni'T^=aTsR(Traw^^^fOTn 

^ ?wrss?uiTt ar n Tny 

1. C^iii. Wiiai I'. U.naiti ( 15 •snhi’-c ol iiie S«»ul )? Wiiiil is Moksha (Libcralioit) ? Wuat 
is /frvV//vi t Ncsci«-iK.\- )? Wnal i.s I’idyd (Knowledge)? What are the slate.s 
(\\a!.i.io \ STiXp*ini:i (dKamiiu), Sushupi (dreamless sleep), and the foiiilh, Turiya 
( .\!)-o ii'c j? Wjmi ;mc iSic A'l^tamayti^ Pr&namaya, Manomaya^ VijnAnaniiiya and AnanJa^ 
//i.iVii Koshi , vc-^tiio s .ir slhMiiis of the soul )? Wliat is the Ktvtd ( agent), what tlie Jiva 
( iiidividsi.il .^cii ), liic? K.helmjn t ( K'lowcr of the iiody ), llic Sdkshi ( Witn^^ss ), the KutaUha^ 
liie AHtinyAmiii (Inl. inai Rnh i )? Wiial is the PratyagAtman ( Inner Self), what the Param-^ 
alniiiii, ( StijMviiic Seif), Uic Atman, and also Maya? — The master of sell (rr ) looks upon the 
bialy and such l.l;e l.iings tiilu-r than the self as itself : this egoism (d) is the bondage 
ofllie soul. Tile cessation of that ( egoism ) is Moksha^ Liberation. That wliicli causes 
that eg ‘iMn is Av dyA, Nescieiicf. That by which this egoism is completely turned back (^) 
is VidyA, Know ledge ( r/). Wlien tl.e self, by means of its four and ten organs of sense 
beginning with the niiini (^), and benignly iiifliienced (/) by the sun and the rest {g) whicli 
apiK-ar oiii>ide, perrarives gross ol»jecls such as sound etc. ( h ), then it is the Atman's JAgmt 


I. Ihe mad.r rf set/ \ I’lie Piiramaiuiaii 

dwelling ill llie ho.ly. As iis lord or coniroilcr. 

{h) 17/ is egoisw — I his miscoiiccplioii which makes 
one think, ‘‘1 iim a nrdiimiina,” “I am hcauiifiil in 
appearance,*' *‘1 am the doeruf aciioiis,**a!ul soon, 
(f) V'unted ditek—UiWArAs die Self ns the real Ego. 
(d) hfwtoledge: Spiritual illiiminaiioii. 

( ^ ) Four and ten organs the four 

inner’* organs, viz., mind (Manas), iiuellcct 
( Uiiddlii ). memory ( China ) and egoism ( Aham- 
Ura); the five organs of percepiion, viz., hcariug, 


touch, sight, taste and smell ; and the five organs 
of action, such as the longue, the hand, the leg etc. 

(/*) licnignty influenced’^wi ilie matter of re- 
solve, perseverance, perception and egoism. 

{g ) The sun and the /•«/--viz., the Moon, 
Visliiiii, Shiva, the Creator, die Quarters, Air, the 
Sun, Varuna, the Asviiis, Fire, India, Upendra, 
Milra and Hrahmd, who are hehl to be, respective* 
/r, the adhidevas, or presiding deities, of the 
fourteen organs of sense enumerated above. 

( h ) t^dund etc, -A. e.« objects that can be heard, 
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ss^: ^jTg I » gT ggOT > c< ff mgngwfii«iH r *< r < iT ^R r ggrroirsi: ii^n 

«rgr brt 

smsrrft^^g^^Rcr wwji^ *in% «rgr «r&f^ W simnw: *?ra f?3«?Rr 
iw?sBmg*i^35CT Jwwrfg^gf^: ?R?:%?T?gT wgngw*ns«^s5»iTfir!roT«igr 
5Tgr wsfl’w. ?iflw i «TRca^r^ < i^ s^^ a gafaqMTfii^q^ r 

ggrsgwra^ erer i — 


( wakeful ) state. When, even in the absence of sound etc. (/).( the self ) not divested of 
desire in them (j ), experiences, by means of llie four orj^ans ( ^ ), soiiiul and the rest in the 
form of desires, — then it is the Atinsin*.s state of Svapmm ( dream ). When tlie four and ten 
organs cease from activit}^ and there is the absence of differcntiaLcd knowledge (/), tiien is 
the Atman’s state of Suslmpti ( dreamless sleep ). 

2. When the essence of consciousness which manifests itself as the three states, is a 
witness of the states, (but is ) itself devoid of state**, positive or negative, and remains in the 
state of non-separation and oneness, — then it is spoken of as the Tnrlyamy the fourth (r/J. 
The aggregate of the six sheaths (^), which arc the products of food, is callcil the ^Iw;/ 
kosha (c), alimentary sheath. When the fourteen kinds of Vayiis beginning with the Piana 
(// ), are in the alimentary sheath, then it is spoken of as the Pninam.iyj-ko-ha, vesture of the 
vital airs. When the Atman united with these two sheaths performs, by means of the four 
organs beginning with the mind, the functitms of desiie etc., which have for their objects 
sound and the rest, then it ( this state) is called the mental shirath. Wiieii 

the soul shines being united with these three she.ilhs, and cogni-j.mt of the di/lT-ri-nces 
and non-differences thereof (<?), then it is called the V.jfi‘tft,t}fiitV(i kos/i7,^ \\%‘ \\\\ of inteiii-rnce. 

touched, seen, tasted, smelt, accepted, rejected, and Alxointe, devoid of dnalii y. 

enjoyed. (^ ) Ta:' ni.v shr.tihx -\Vf . iIi*>so |K:ri.iiiiing to 

( i) Even... sound etc , — Though the other organs tho lu.inow. ^ v.n, ilj.di and bUiud, 

of sense arc inactive. wliiidi compose idl living ho lies. 

(y ) Not divested in them — Tadvdsand- (c) r : Tiie Kodias boginniiig 

rahitah — for, the thinking in dream cuinos from witii the Annam.iva, ihe grosse.si of the soriir.*«, aie tiie 
desire or attachment to sense-objects, caused by vesiuiv.s (sheaiks or cases. ) winch make the body 
impressions unconsciously left on the mind by the enslnining the s«ml, and as siicli, are the diffcrenl 
accumulated Karma, good or bad, in past lives, or stales or iijrm.s in wliicli the siuil le.^ides. 

from current experiences of tlie waking slate. (</) The /ourtern Pnhhi: called, Vi;tna, 

There is said to be another class of dreams which Apanii, Vyaiia, Udana, and .Sainana ; Ndga, Kurma, 
are caused by the instrumentality of the Devas. Krikara, DevadiUia, Lin<l Dii.in.uiJ.u.i ; .in-l Vaiiani- 
(h) The four organs — the four “inner” organs, bhana, Silianaimikliya. iVad\ul.i, and Pi.ikiiu. 
viz., mind <Scc. These ciiiTerenl JV/r/z-v nr vital are the forces 

( / ) There is knowledge — That is to say, when that carry on the iIiiTereni functions of ilie body, by 

even the mind and the other inner organs do not directing! the various motions within it, and are 
function, consciousness by itself alone remains vviaikms of the Prana. Prana is not llie breath, 
without any object for support. but that subtle force or life-principle which causes 

s. (<i) Turiyam^ the fourth — which is the the motion of the breath. 

(To be continued ) 
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THE FAITH UNTO SALVATION 

( A Story ) 

“ What though yu chant the Ved.is four ? 

What llioiij>:h ye learn the scrijiliircs all ? 

Whal thoii^li ye dally leach Kihics? 

% What though ye know the sciences six? 

Avails it noiiglit to all but those . , 

That think of Him, Our Lord that is.” 

Southern India, years aj^o, there lived a 
(In kini^, Mai Ponil Navnnar by name, who 
was very simple, kind and li^^htcoiis, and 
a mail of pious devotion. He used to rule his 
country with the greatest care and love, agreeably 
to the rules laid down in the Code of .Mann. He 
was never showy; all that he desired for himself 
was a strict conformiiy to the principles of the 
Sai vie faith. He would give a corilial welcome to 
all Siva liiiaklas ( true lovers of Siva ) in his palace, 
and minister to their wants iniaskeil. 'rims he 
remained the beloved king of his subjects and a 
devoted lover of the Lord Siva. 

Smitten with deep jealousy at the affluence of 
this king, a neighhouring chief invaded his connlry 
several times, but in vain. Finding all his 
repeated attempts baffled, the invader became care- 
worn and perplexed as to how he could best 
attain his object, lint on coming to know that 
his adversary was a pious king, lie at last hit upon 
a plan of overthrowing him by Ireachciy. One 
day the nifflaii disguised himself .as a Siva Illiakla 
and entered tlie palace of the king, with a book in 
hand, within the leaves of which he had deftly 
hid a rapier. It was then the dead of night, but 
he found an easy entrance, for the royal mandate 
was that no Siva Hliakta shrnld be denied ad- 
mission into his presence, whatever the hour it 
might be .sought. 'I'lie first senlinel taking the 
miscreant for a true sa^re let him in. So (iitl all 
the guards on duty ti!i ho ajiproached the tliresh- 
old of the l)e(l-cliamln;r, when he was asked to 
stand back by the chief sentinel, as the king and 
the queen were sleeping wiiiiin. Me did not heed 
the words of the senlinel, but rushed into the 
room saying, that he was sure to he welcomed as 
he had a unique and urgent religious engagement 
with the king at that hour, and that the king would 
by no means resent his action. The queen who 
wai disturbed by this squabble woke up, and 


roused the king. He was not upset in the 
slightest degree by this • untimely intrusion. 
Seeing that a sage had come, he stood up and 
received him w'illi all courtesy and reverence. 
On the representation that the visitant was a man 
of realisation, and that the book in his hand treated 
of God and His Wisdom, the king wished to be 
initialed by him into the verities of religion. The 
man only condescended to do so if himself and 
the king should he left alone. Accordingly the 
king asked his wife to leave him and submitted 
liimscif to the villain. Alas ! the knave covered 
himself up with a piece of cloth as if that were 
a necessary part of initiating the king sud rasa, 
and slowly taking the rapier out of his book, 
plunged it into the king's heart. The chamberlain 
who anxiously stood all the while in the doorway, 
uncertain as to the developments, rushed in, the 
moment he perceived this dastardly act, and was 
about to throttle the assassin, when the king, 
though in mortal agony on account of the stab- 
bing, interfered and enjoined him to conduct the 
as.siissin unhurt to his own couiUry. By this time 
the queen and the courtiers crowded round the 
royal sage, weeping, and begged him to get rid 
of the foe by killing him on the spot. But the 
king prote.sied saying, that as the man came in the 
semblance of a sage he should be paid the same 
respects as a sage, for the Jiheka or religious 
garb must he honourcil by all means. Shortly after 
the king was informed hy his chaiiiberlain that the 
miscreant had reached his country safely. And only 
then could the good-natured king have peace 
of mind, and resigned himself calmly to death. 
But the Lord is all-merciful and with Him alone 
rests the final issue ! T.oving, compassionate and 
eqnal-miiuled is He ! “ Be strong in the Lord and 
cast thy burden upon Him,” runs the sacred song. 

In recognition of the overflowing love of the 
king to an erring child of His, the Lord surely 
blessed him with the * vision beatifK:,' in His 
form of Uma Malmvara, and look liim unto 
** His eternal fellowslii|),'' IMiikli, the peace and joy 
of which know no bounds. Says Saint Appar: — 

As fire in wood, as ghee in milk. 

The Luminous One lies hid within. 

First fix the chnrning-stick of Love, 

Pass round the cord. Intelligence, 

Then twirl, — and God will bless thy sight. 

V. S. Arumuga Mudaliar« 
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FROM EAST TO WEST 

An Indian Mkssaqb 

In a previous article the general principles of 
Raja Yoga ideas were set ciowii. They were con- 
cerned first with pliysical exercise, with ineiual 
growth, and with spiritual understanding. But 
where the Yogis differ from our Western philoso- 
phers is in their belief that power comes tlirough 
subjection and renunciation ratlier than from asser- 
tion and dominance. Suliduc tlie body, they sa}*, 
and it will give no trouble. And their idea of 
renunciation is not at all that of the dervish who 
lacerates himself, but rather reminds one of one 
who trims a lamp, with a desire for a clear fiaine. 

PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

The first principle of the Yogi is to obtain 
mastery of nerves and muscles by a system of 
breathing exercises. Having in time done this, sub- 
due the mind by equally systematic thought train- 
ing, as set down in the books of a celebrated 
Swami, whose books are published by Messrs. 
Longmans. Tlie practical value of all this came to 
me tlirough hearing the iSwami Paraniananda, who 
is on a visit to this country. The Swami is a young 
man whose quiet, meditative manner and whose 
physical grace reveal harinony of life. lie had, 
indeeii, that reserve which marks the older races, 
and which we, as Aryans, inherit, though modern 
life makes us hectic. As he spoke one seemed to 
be drawn closer to that spirit of the Ivast, which is 
80 much more native to us than the hot-headed 
philosophies of the West. “ The 'I'rulli is One, 
called by different name.s.'’ Religion and philos- 
ophy are not alien to each other. 'J'lic ** idolator '' 
and the ** scientist ” each strive to approach 'rriiih. 
Where they fail is in narrowness. As the Swami 
said, it is recorded of a man that he saw a ghost 
and w'as afraid. Looking more closely it appeared 
to be a dog, and he felt friendly towards it. Wliere- 
upnii be saw that it was a man. And looking mure 
closely knew it to be his brother. 

THE CHAMELEON 

Professor Max Muller regarded the Upani shads 
as among the divine revelations of the human spirit. 
So dill Schopenhauer, and even Huxley regretted 
that age prevented his assimilation of the Lotus 
Wisdom of the East that fiowers in every prepared 
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heart. And one of the principles of that wisdom 
lies in lids story. Several men looked upon a 
cliameleon, and eacli belield it as a different colour. 
So to discover tiie truth the gardener was called. 
“ You are all right,'* he said, fur 'riutli is seen in 
a different aspect 1)y all men. And only when Lr)ve 
and sympathy hid them coinpare can they share 
tiie great unity which rejoices in its myriad inaiii- 
fcslaiioiis. And it was thus with the three hliiul 
men who, by tlie limited .sense of touch, sought to 
comprehend the form of an elephant. One said 
that it was shaped like a pilhir, for he hail com- 
pas.sed one of its legs. Another regarded it as .1 
winnowing fan, from the shapi: of its ear. The 
third knew it as a cinh-iii.iped heasi, fur he had 
held its trunk in his hainis. Thus each of ns knows 
at least a part of that si range Kasieru beast, which 
is Truili. 

PIN AVD 8031 \L SFEVICR 

The Yogi d\vell.> little upon sin. Rather he pre- 
fers to eliminate it in ihoiiglil ur aeiiuii. For sin is 
the load of religion, anil the coiitenipliilioii of it a 
dark thiiiv. Rather dues a Yogi tiiiiik how he can 
relieve suffering ami want. nut. iinleeil. as a ehirily 
to the sick man or ihe hegg ir. Iml tis part of his 
own evolution. Fur evuhiliuii h.is ceased to mean 
the “struggle for existence " or**ihe Mii\lval of the 
strongest.*’ It is the contiiinal rehearsal of life's 
iniisic. the growth of li.irniony, the residiiiiuii of 
discoid. .-\n>l in praciical life it is heing fuiind dial 
the struggle fur in.i^tei v art-»r.ls less .saiisraciioii 
than the siiiipliiicaliun of life; that inward peace 
and quiet work are be ur than triiimpiis of a 
trumpery kiml. And conceining ihc religions sects, 
the .Swami .'•aid that nowhere were there so many as 
ill Kiigiaiid. fn India there arc many, hut all of 
llietii acknowledge the oiieSuiirce ol Life, anil work 
without antago|li^m. Nor is iheie any gulf fixed 
between social life and religion; the latter being, 
indeed, the accepted code uf the common aims 
of incii. 

OUR INDIAN FRIENDS 

The real Indian question lies in the undersiand- 
ing of that inner life. For side by side with the 
Wisdom-religion goes nuieli that the casual Wes- 
terner would deem superstitious. And the Indian, 
who was a civilised man while our ancestors, woad- 
paiuled, dauc^^i rude measures iu iliu foff«84 lia»«i 
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anstocrm's feeling of aloofness v.bcn a mlsMonar? 
approaches him ns nn unenlij;)itoneil luuive." Hut 
when in ll»o •‘piiii nf L<ive his Inbes try In show the 
docirines ofChii>!, wiilidiii cnr.icinpi fur the ways of 
thciKe hy wiiom the I.ord Krisiinn is \vi)rship|)ed, lhat 
race spirit, unhiokeii hy the rciiUiries, hinds East and 
West with its golden chain ahciiit the throne of the 
sun. And liie fiiinrc will he fraught with danger if 
the spiiil of unrest spicads fioin West ti> East, 
when so easily, as naiurally ns the Sun's course, the 
East may call to us, sliowing us how to plant in 
our gardens tlie Loins Flower, whose petals are 
wisdom grown upon the stem of Truth. Before w*e 
went away the Swanii blessed iis in tlie name of 
those several S|iiiiis whoiii the human family regard 
as divine. — 7’. J\*s 


ELLA WIIKELEH WILCOX ON THE 
VEDANI A IMlIf.OSOPliy 

*rhc following lines hy Kila Wheeler Wilcox will 

!)C iiiieie>liiig : — 

It was my piivilegc to he a pupil of Swami 
Vivekanau'la during his lour in New York. 

This 1 regard as ilie greatest iiiiellectunl and 
spiritual opportunity of my life. Neither in the 
lectures of Vivekananda, his hooks or the Vedanta 
philosophy, are to he found any of weird", “ un- 
canny” or unwliolesoine leacliings. The breathing 
exercises, iiiiialiiig, reieiiiioii of the breath and 
exhaling, using a wool wliidi means God, are a 
pari of Vedanta leaciiing. 

The very Hrsi ploNical act of a new-horn child 
is ti> hreallie a I'mg Inejilli. After a few years 
cliiMrcn. es|.'Ci i.iIIy in our We.sterii world, cease to 
bre.ilhe deep hiealhs because they wear reSliUning 
garnienls, and live indoor^, and sil and stand with 
indrawn ciiest. In the Orient the morning devo- 
tions are liegiin with hreail.ing excivi>es. Tin re- 
fore, tiilieri iihi.'-i'* and eaiirrh il troubles are lie 
least prevalent of all mahnlies in India. Viveka- 
nandii repealeiily warned his pupils against excesses 
in these exercises. Propeily practised, lliey pio* 
duce physical, mental and .'ipiriliiiil strength. Over- 
done they proihice disaster. Precisely as the 
right use of the X and violet rays cures disease, and 
Ua» me kills, os ae a toaie may sUmukite 


digestion, and too much tonic may induce in- 
digesiioii. 

Ill all religions, sciences, arts ‘and professions 
there are loo many teachers ill prepared for their 
work. 

Vivekananda was a master. He urged the most 
careful preparation and years of study and self- 
development befrire his pupils attempted to be 
teachers. Despite his warnings many of them 
rushed into the field to impart information which 
they had not yet received. 

The Vedanta philosophy tenches the full develop- 
ment of body, mind and soul, and methods of 
concentration, and the realisation that “all life is 
one.** Christ studied this philosophy in the Orient, 
and it was a part of “ Vedanta '* when lie said, 
“1 ami my Father arc one.** 

'Diere are many fooli.-ih women who study 
Vedanta and tliink they must cease to be human — 
who strive to be disembodied spirits — while still in 
the eaith form. 

But projierly understood, this religion teaches 
each hiimai) being to make the “ best of life ** in 
the po'-iiion to which he or she is called. The 
best wife, husbaiul, parent, friend and citizen are to 
perform every duly clieeifiilly and perfectly, and 
to be liap])y in this life while conscious lli.it it is 
only one plane of many — one room in the Father's 
mansion. 

For that ( Vedanta ) teaches, above all ihingsv 
that each soul makes its own destiny, and contains 
all divine powers wiiiiiii itself, and dial through 
reali>aiion of the “one life” we may all become 
like Christ, the “ One wiili Fallier.” 

Absolute fearlessness, absolute unsellishness^ 
absolute kindness to all living things must result 
from a proper iimlerstamling of the real Vedante 
pliilosopliy. It is profouml as the ocean depthv; 
all iithcr itdigions, all other phi losopi lies, all the 
Siiciices, arc contained in it ; and, while it has rtf 
codes and rules for those who wish to become 
adepts and masters, it h.is also its .simple, whole* 
some and helpful line of training for the man and 
woman who want to make hatipy homes and 
successful toilers. It teaches self-reliance^ self- 
conquest and sell-development and these must bu 
the ** foundation ” ot immortality. 
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THE TRUE WORKER 

• 

From an instructive lecture delivered by Mr. E. 
Iv. Sivasubrahmanya Iyer 13. A., al llie Vivekaiiaiids) 
ll dl, Manippay, on “'riic True Worker,” we make 
the following excerpts : — 

I'o that Darling Child of India whose portrait is 
hanging in this IJall, and after Whom your society 
is named, to that orator by Right Divine Who was 
Saint, Sage, Philosopher, Poet, and Patriot, all of 
the highest order, all rolled into one, to the Blessed 
Swaini Vivekananda of green and gloricjus memory, 
Who was Kashi Vishwesliwara born in mortal 
flesh. Whose incarnation at a critical juncture has 
infused extraordinary life, hope, and enthusiasm 
into the drooping hearts of a desponding nation 
and turned the current of its thoughts God ward, 
Whose brief career of matchless biilliance has pro- 
duced in the world of men in general, and among 
his co-religionists in India and Ceylon in particular, 
a spiritual upheaval unprecedented both in extent 
and imeiisily since the time of Sri Sankaracharya, 
Who, indeed, was Sankara Himself born again, 
not for India alone, but for the whole world, to 
that glorious Narcndra, Prince among Men, and 
Highest among gods, may my salutations go forth 

in humble reverence and sincere devotion. 

« • « « 

In one of the temples there was a silent Yogi. 
He had a fixed seat from which he never stirred, 
and he never .sjmkc to any one. He had a daily 
fixed allowance of meals from the temple. Things 
went on thus for a long time when a new manager 
was appointed. This gentleman, a University 
graduate, was burning with zeal to reform every- 
thing and everybody. When he entered the 
temple for the first time he saw the Sage quietly 
eating the temple meals. “ Who is he ? ” he 
demanded of the temple servants. ‘‘He is a Jlfauni* 
they rcplieil. “What work docs he do for the 
temple ? ” was the next question. “He does nothing 
but sit there without speaking ” was the answer. 
“ Then why do you supply an idle vagabond with 
temple meals ? ” asked the manager, with a frown. 
“ Because, Sir,” said they, “ umler the orders of 
your predecessors we have been doing it fur a long 
time.” “ Nonsense I said the manager, •• stop his 
allowance in future ” andr with this peremptory 
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order he walked away with the air of a man who 
had effected a great “ Reform.” Three days passed 
and the sage had no meals. On the morning of the 
fourth, the manager came again, but wlial was his 
surprise to .see the Mauiii Swnmi in the same place, 
and to hear tiial he had not taken meals for three 
days, and had not stirred fniiii where he sal ! But the 
greater surprise to the crowil — which, by this time, 
had collected in large niimhers — was that the silent 
Sage opened his lips for the first time and requested 
the manager to come near and sit llierc without mov- 
ing as long as he could without speaking. Though 
surprised at llie strange request, the manager, 
nevertheless, chose to comply with it, but, al the 
expiration of five niiiintes, began to show signs of 
restlessness. Ten minutes more passed and his 
impatience to get up was patent to all ; and — ten 
more minutes — he could hear it no longer. Say- 
ing “ I can’t do it ” he rose up forthwith. Now 
the sage said, “ You cannot do for half an hour 
wliat 1 have been doing for years and years; you 
are deluding yoiirscir into the belief that you are 
a great woiker, but the real fact is you are the 
slave of your Rajoguna, it Is driving you on like a 
machine whether you will or not. You are not 
working, you are being worked upon by a force 
beyond yoiir control. But Work consists in en- 
slaving Nature, and no/ in lieing enslaved by it. 
Can you remain without meals for three days to- 
gether? ” ** Oh <lear no! ” said the manager, “ I 

will make a hell of my house if the three daily 
meals are not served at the proper lime.” “'I'hus, 
you see ” said the sago, you are a slave, but 1 am 
a free man. In what respect, iheii, are you su- 
perior to me ? " The manager saw that the Sage 
was too niuch^or him, and from that day forth, he 
not only gave up his conceited notions of his own 
.superiority, but also became the Sage’s devoted 

disciple thenceforth. 

« • « * 

A number of women once went to a temple. 
Standing before the image, each of them alleged 
that she was the most miserable of women, and that 
the granting of her prayer would make her the 
happiest. While all of lliem were lending the air 
with their grievances, the Lord appeared in their 
midst. “ What do yon want ?” He asked one. “ I 
am very poor, my Lord, with plenty of childrenj 
and 1 want plenty of money to keep us all-in com* 
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fort.” ” Wliat do you want ? ” lie asked llie next. 

” I have i>lonty of money, my T.oril, hut no children. 

I want plenty of children.” “ Wlial is the use of all 
these ?” said a sickly womnn, ” without lonj^ life 
and plenty of health and strenj>th to enjoy them ? ” 
The next wanted “jewels” and the next “ personal 
charms” and so on till the Lord came to the Inst. 
She said, “ Lord, please release me from the 
bonda;>o of desires. Place me in tliat position 
where 1 may not desire for anything.” 

» « « * 

Not long ago in Madras a Naidu goitlcmnn in 
Government service was possessed with madness 
after spiritual knowledge. lie went to a Mn!il 
tiiree or four miles away from the town. The 
Muni did not lake the least notice of him. lint 
tile Naidu was not ai)aslied at tiiis repulse. He 
used to rise up early every morning, walk the wln»le 
dislance to the ]\Iuni, remain there standing for 
two or three iionrs together witli folded arms and 
llieii return lionie. 'I his lie did for three weary 
moiitlis, and at tlie end of tlial lime, tlic Sage one 
day simply told liim. “ Sit <iown ” and was as silent 
as iiefore. IhiL siill tlio Naidu went to liim and, 
instead of staiuliiig as iiefore, used to sit at the 
sage’s feel for two or three hours daily. Tliis he 
did f<ir throe more months. When six montlis Irad 
tlius passed, tlie Sage took a small book which lie 
had and gave it to the Naidn to read. 'I'lie Naidu 
road tlie first .stan/a, and the Sage explaim^d it to 
him. That was all the Cfutdesa the Naidu had. In 
a slioit lime tlie Naidu developed into one of tiic 
greaii’sl Yogis, lie gave u)) liis service under 
(hoerinnent. NoW', the ln:a«l of the l)epail!iiiM!l, a 
J''iiri»|H::in. was grieved at this, and oriVivil iiim 
pr(. motion. 'I'lie Xtiidu Sage re|)r!ed. •* I thank you. 
Sir, fonn the bottom of mv licati. I’h-; .sdary wldcli 
I iini just now in receipt tif is so great that, in 
coinpari*^oii witli it. the sovereignty of tlie wluile 
Utiiverse is nol/timr," 'Flie Naiilu was, iti his turn, 
the Gum of the late IL R. Rujam Iyer, Kdiior of 
“Awakened India.” 

CHRISTMAS GRKKTING 

Out of iilack clouds that liovcr 

O'er-sliadowing tiie earth ; 

Suow-llakes, falling, cover 

‘L'lie dullness and the dearth. 

Out of our winter wailing, 

Out of llic soul of tlie storm ; 

Comes Ciiristmas peace prevailing, 

Its one goodwill availing 

Through graces multiform. 

— Eric Hammond. 


THE EIGHTH YEARLY REPORT OF THE 
MAYAVATI CHARITAliLE DISPENSARY 

Anotlier year of usefulness has passed with the 
Mayavati Cliarilaido Dispensary conducted by tlie 
Advaila Asliratna Rroi.herliood, and it com- 
pleted tlic cigliili year of its existence in October 
last. Throiigli tlic continued help and co-opera- 
tion of tile kind-lieartccl public, to whom we offer 
our best thanks, we have been able to accomplish 
the difiiciill tu.sk of alleviating in our humble way 
much pain and siilli.iing of the needy sick who 
come to us from distant places for relief. It is 
gratifying to note tliat. modest as tlie means at our 
disposal were, we siicci'e<led in strengliieniiig the 
faith of ilie people of Kali-Kumaoii in the eflicacy 
of our treatment of diiViciilt c.ises, as will be 
seen from tiie increase in the iiumher of patients 
during the year — it being 512, against ^67 of the 
year before,— as also from tlie golden opinions 
circul.itcd in the Di.->lricl in- those who were bene- 
fited. Thu.s, it i.s our pleasant duty to oiler our 
congralnlations to Swami Purnanaiula, wlio has 
been diligently conducting the Dispensary work 
for tiie last two years with remarkable success 
and efticiency. 

Less as was the amount of subscriptions and 
donations for the Di-speii-^aiy work iliaii tiie expenses 
d M ling the year, we aie Sony to slate tliat our pro- 
posal of cun.stiiicliiig a Imilding consi.siiiig of (i) a 
dispensary room. (2) an examining room, and (3) a 
room fur indoor patients, all properly furnislicd, 
has not cauglil the atlenlion of our generous 
readers to tiie cxiL'nl that might be expected 
from them. For instance, our appeal for the 
comparatively inoderale sum of Rs. 2000 which i.s 
urgently required to fulfil the above long-felt 
w'ants, realised up to November tlie .sum of Rs. 646-8 
as. only, and that too, as the reader might have 
noticed in the acknowledgment columns of the 
Building Fund, has in die main been tlie response 
of a few large-iiearted symjiuiielic souls wlio each 
contributed a hundred rupees or more. While 
acknowledging tlie special u.'sefiilness of such hand- 
some donations and our hearty gratefulness for them, 
we beg leave to empliasise tlie fact to oiir numerous 
readers of average means tliat it is on tlieir con- 
joined, though modest assistance, that the success 
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of such a scheme mostly depends. Owing to the 
•ad want of suitable accommodation we were un- 
able to house more than xy patients as indoor 
cases, all of whom, we are glad to sny, were dis- 
charged, perfectly cured of their various coinpiaints, 
and this was not a little due to tlie proper diet and 
careful nursing received at the Asliraina. 

We earnestly appeal once more to all our niimer- 
ons friends and readers to lielp us in tills liuniani- 
tariaii work, and we are coniident tliat the ciies of 
di.stress wrung frAm the liearts of tiieir penniless 
broiliersaiul sisters at tlic time of illness will mil fail 
to move all hearts to compassion and that wc shall 
in the New Year see connilmiions pouring in from 
all those wlio are assured of the thuroiigh utility 
of our ciiaritaiile work, so ns to eiialile us to 
begin and fmisii tiie proposed consLruciion of the 
Dispensary IluiKiing, for wliii.li only about Rs. (400 
more is wanted. Contriliutions, Imwever small, 
towards the General IHspenxnrv P'und, or ilie 
Building Funds will be iLiaiiKfiiily acknowiedged 
by the Editor, Piabudtlha llharata. In semling 
a donation please mention for whieli of the above 
Funds it is meant. 

Below, we siilijoin statements of (a) Diseases 
treated, (h) the religion and sex of the p.iticiiis. (c) 
Indoor and outdoor patients, (d) Rceeipis and 
(e) Disbursements during tlie year, ( f ) (he total 
number of persons tlie Dispensary has liel|icd 
since its beginning, and (^) the totsil receipts ami 
disbiirscmenis during (lie last eiglit years — .1 glance 
at whicli will convince our readers of the great need 
of siicii a work in these Himalayan forest regions 
where improved means of medical aid are unknown. 

(a) Statement of Diseases treated : — 


Fever, Rrmitteiit, Hahiri- 


Venere.*!] Diseases 

... 67 

0118. kti 

48 

Lrnifoileriiia 

... 1 

mieiiir.iitisn] 

6.1 

Wdinw 

... in 

J)\»ein*ry 

45 

Kc'isunia 

... 23 

ItisiiTliaa 

3SI 

stiimiritis 

5 

ProliUiMus Aai ... ... 

8 

iiniiorrhcna 

50 

pil(?B ... ... 

5 

Colli iiiid Cough 

II 

Indigestion 

7 

ToritliiicIlO 

15 

Bmiictiiiid ... ... 

13 

I'uerperiil 

. 3 

AstlioiH 

3 

Debility 4c Atiasuiia 

. IS 

Diseufies of the Kye 

27 

Minor coiupkiiuts 

35 

„ „ the Kline ... 

2 



Ear ... 

17 

Total 

512 


<b) Statement of the religion and nex of pertoni 


Hlndas : 

Men 8?3 Women 

127 

Children 

f 7 

437 

ll.iliuitiiiietlana : 

i» 33 „ 

23 

II 

7 

69 

Europeans 

If 2 „ 

4 

II 

0 

6 

Total. 

II -Cl „ 

151 

II 

94 

512 


(c) Slate ineiit of Indoor and Outdoor patients 
trciued : — 

Indoor patients: — 17, all cured. Outdoor pa- 
tients : — 495. 


(d) Receipts during the year Rs. As. P. 
Last year's I la I a lice ... ... 1x7 50 

Amount of Siiliscriplions received, as 
acknowledged in tliis paper, from 
Jaiiiiarv to October 19x1 ... X49 3 O 

Received from M. s^rs. B. X. Paul & Co., 

Allopathic Medicines worlli 15 O O 


'i'olal Receipts, Rs, 281 70 

Total DiAhui'seiiiciits, „ iSi o 3 


Balance in liand, Rs. ... 100 6 9 

(t) Didiursemeiits (luring tlie year Rs. As. P. 

Allopathic medicines lionght ... 88 7 6 

As cliariiy fiMiii Mt:.vsr<. B. K. P.nil 

& Co , C dcnlta, iiied ciiies woriii ... 15 O O 

Rtirgical ointit ... ... 5 9 3 

Food for Jiivali'ls ... ... 3 0 0 

Railway fiviglil an I coolie idre for liriiig- 

iiig up the tilings from Caiciitia ... n <5 o 

Fiirniiiire ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Medical Imoks ... ... lo o o 

Personal expenses of the Doctor in 

ciinrge ... ... ... 43 o o 

Sundries ... ... ... 386 


Total Disbursements Rs. 181 


( f) Statement of ih>! total iinmiier of persons 
treated during tlie la.^l eigiit years : — 

From Nov ‘O:* to 

Oft. '10 (\iilo Eiiri^ixuiiis M:di<'kiniiK-iI iii- FTiniiis Toti] 
P. It. Dec. ’10) 5 '! 2S0 4S?t 

„ „ 'lo ., 11 6 6 l> 4:17 


TotMl-\ov.’0.tiftOfr!i.(ii 3tJ» :#2ii raj*;! 

The average no. of persons treated siiiiuialty /cS. 


(g) Statement of total Receipts and Disbursements diiriiig tlie last elgiil years: 


Pu'ilie doiiaiifins 
fitul siibflcrifitifiMs 

Prom Nov. '03 to Oct. 'lo Rs. As. P. 
(vide P. B. Dec. 'ic) 971 9 3 

„ Nov. 'xo to Oct. *XI 164 3 0 


Ailviiiui A-ln-.m- Ac 
I*. U.Offle^i. M.iyuv.iil 
Rs. As. P, 
XO3O IX 9 
O 


T.»til Totil 

Kec*tM|its DishurMfinQiits 

Rs. As. P. . Rs As. P. 
3003 5 O 1885 O O 

164 3 O 181 O 3 


From Nov. *03 to Oct. 'xx Rs. 1135 ix 3 Rs. 1030 ii 9 Rs. 3166 7 o Rs. 30 f >6 o 3 
Baltnoe left Rs. xoo-6-9. Swam! Virajananda, President, Advaita Asbrama, Mayavatl. 



THE COlVriNG SEMICENTENNIAL OF SWA:MI VTVEKANANDA'S BIRTHDAY 


The wheel of time will have rolled on full rift3r 
years into eternity, on the nth. of January 1912, 
since it ushered into mortal life the soul of liic 
great teacher of iuimanity of the modern era, 
known to tlie world as the Swami Vivekananda. 
Meteoric though his splendid achievements were — 
for tlie Swami gave up his body in Sainndln when 
only 39 years old — he lias left an undying name 
in the annals of our religion. Before our eyes, he 
stood as the Prophet of Modern India and the 
India that is to be — not of the India striilling about 
in the finery of the alien, ephemeral, materialistic 
ideals and civilisation, but of tlie very soul of her 
who stands in her glory as the Mother of religion, 
“the old Mother of all that is nolile, or moral, or 
spiritual.” It is a happy sign of tlie times that the 
message of India he boro to her chihlrcn .'ind 
to the West is gaining ground every day, as it has 
awakened the national religious consciousness at 
home, and moulded the thought Feurrents of the 
West into new channels. Every Indian is ]iroud of 
him for his raising the Motherland in the estimation 
of the Western world, and every We>tciner who 
came in contact wiili his lilcssed iicrsoiialily or 
with his teachings of our .suhiime p}iiioso|»hy' 
through his piihliNhed works, owes a delit ofgrali- 
tiide to him wliicli nothing can repay. 

It is now’ ten years since Swamiji left the w’orld, 
as suddenly and unexpectedly as he liad appeared 
ten years jircviously helore its dazzled gaze, at the 
great assemlily of tlic PcLrlianicnl of Religions. 
India felt the loss of her glorious .son as a national 
calamity, and gave vent to iicr mourning with un- 
paralleled outbursts of grief and devotion. But 
whal have we done to perpetuate tlie name of 
“ The Patriot-Saint of modern Imiia” in a filling 
memorial.^ The Kamakrishna iMis.sioii sought to 
do this on the banks of the (langes, in the grounds 
of its Headquarters at the Bel iir Math in Howrah 
district, by raising a Temple wliich would 
hold under Us roof, besides the mortal remains 
of the Master, a Vedic school, a library of philos- 
ophical and religious literature of the East and the 
West, and a hall of assembly for discussions of 
such subjects. In response to the informal letters 
issued to Indian friends and admirers and to the 


Vedanta Societies of tlie West, a sum was collected 
which was liardly sunicient even for constructing 
the cmliankment and the plinth of the main 
building to ilieir fini.sh, and only a bare low-roofed 
room stands as a covering to the altar which marks 
the place of cremation, his remains licing tempo- 
rarily placed in tlie cliaptd of the Math. Thus 
tliis unlinislied structure, instead of being what it 
was intended for. stands as a memorial of the shame 
and impotence of India’s sons 1 Docs it not be- 
hove US to be.^tir ourselves at once to wipe out this 
m.irk of disgr.ice from nur forehead and to show 
tliat India, even in llic present day, can honour its 
departed prophets ? 

Wc lay hch»re our readers for their approval 
the most practical suggestion that presents it- 
self to UK for the accomplishment of this object, 
which, according to the present estimate, would 
further cost about 30,000 Rupees. Let every 
individual who feels liims(flf indebted in any way, 
whether direclly or indirectly, to Swamiji and his 
cause, take a leligion.s vow that lie will set apart 
on the 50lii year of .Swamiji’s birth, one-fiflielh o£ 
his sole earnings every montli and .send it as a 
Guru-Di^kshiihi ( offering to the (luru ), to the 
undor.signed, or to Swami Virajananda, President, 
Advaila Ashr.una, Mayavati, either monthly or 
at llie expiry of the year 1912, according as it 
suits his convenience. Let the same be also done 
by all the publishing cenlrcs of the Mission, the 
Vedanta Societies, and the Vivekananda Societies 
in all parts of tlie world, which conduct any mone}’- 
business in the name of Swamiji, wlicthcr cor- 
porated or not willi the Mission. I’lic proposition 
sliould also hold good with llu; money collected 
by eaci] of the al>ovc centres for the commemora- 
tion of tlie next birthday of Swamiji by them. By 
lliis .simple sle|i, wiiicli will in no way entail a 
heavy lax on anyone’s resources, we arc sure that 
the dome of the Memorial Temple will raise its 
bead bigli into the sky, on the sacrcil banks of tlie 
Ganges, — an emblem of India’s patriotism and reli- 
gious consciou.sncs.s,— the last one the celestial River 
Ihiws by. on her way to meet the ocean. Whose 
heart will not leap at the iilea that one year’s little 
sacrifice on his part will make it possible to 
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accomplish this thing, which will stand as a glory 
to the nation and its posterity ? 

We shall be glad to know if the above proposal 
meets with the approval of our readers and the 
general public, and if they are ready to enter the 
lists of those who desire to take the above vow. 
The Prabuddha Bharata Office heartily joins these 
Vratis (observers of the vow), and will keep a list 
of them open for the year with an account of the 
remittances submitted by each, and at the expiry 
of the term will publish their names and amount 
of their contributions, thus enabling them to know 
the result of their laudable efforts in behalf of the 
Swamiji's Memorial. 

With infinite faith in the practical co-operation 
of our brothers and sisters all over the world in 
this great cause 

Ever yours in the Lord 

Swami Brahmananda 

President, The Ramakrishna Mission, 

The Ramakrishna Math, Belur P. O., Howrah Dt. 

IN MEMORIAM: 

THE SISTER NIVKDITA.— II 

( £.v/rac/s from our Contemporaries ) 

One of the noblest and brightest souls has 
passed away in Sister Nivedita. She was an Avatar, 
as it were, of ideal self-sacrifice. No l^uropcan, 
male or female, loved India so passionately and so 
sincerely as the deceased lady did. To the service 
of India she dedicated her whole life, and hence 
she was called “ Nivedita.” As a matter of fact, 
she has sacrificed herself for the sake of her beloved 
land of adoption. She left her own country, her 
mother and brother, and all her early associations at 
home for serving the Indians, and how magnificently 
did she serve them ! Her detath will be mourned 
from one end of the country to the other, while 
the loss which poor India has suffered by this sad 
event is simply incalculable. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that she maintained a consider- 
able number of Hindu orphans and helpless Hindu 
women at her own expense. To them her demise 
would mean something like starvation. She has 
left several books relating to India, bristling with 


gems of lofty ideas and thoughts which will no 
doubt immortalise her name. If there is a 
heaven — and what reasonable man can doubt 
it ?—then she is now undoubtedly there, enjoying 
celestial bliss which is the lot only of the good and 
the virtuous. — “ The Amrita Bazar Patrika.” 

We are extremely grieved to announce the death 
of Miss Margaret Noble who was better known in 
India as Sister Nivedita of the Ramakrishna — 
Vivekananda l^Iission. She was a very close student 
of Indian life and Vedanta, and in order to know 
the reai inner significance of Hindu domestic and 
social life she often freely mixed and lived with 
Hindu men and women in their households. Her 
work The Master as I Saw Him” is a remark- 
able tribute paid by her to her Guru, Swami 
Vivekananda, and is a very luminous exposition of 
Vivekananda, the man and spiritual teacher. From 
her Master she imbibed that spirit of bold and 
robust freedom of intellect and thought which 
distinguished him from his compeers. She also 
wrote “The Cradle Tales of Hinduism.” No 
better and dearer exposition of the significance of 
Hindu life has been as yet written by a Western 
pen than Sister Nivedita's “ Web of Indian Life.” 
She frecjiienlly contributed to periodicals, especial- 
ly the “ Modern Review,” on Indian art and the 
ideals of Hindu culture and civilisation. She 
wielded a vigorous pen and rose to remarkable 
Iieights in her eloquence. She did much service 
ill throwing abundant light on problems of modem 
sociology, light which she derived from her study 
and practice of the principles of Vedanta. Iinlia is 
all the poorer for losing a devoted Western 
student of her literature, civilisation and philos- 
ophy.-— “ MahraUa.” 

It was with sincere regret that we read the news 
of the death of Sister Nivedita. She had an 
energetic personality and gave herself wholly to 
India. She has wiitlen with insight and power on 
Indian life. Her real work was confined to Calcutta. 
The “ Indian Mirror ” gives the following parti- 
culars of it. “ She lived in Calcutta in the heart 
of the Indian quarter, . in a dark and narrow by- 
lane, and her mode of life was that of a simple and 
devout Plindu lady, uncontaminated by the luxuries 
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of modern civilisation. True to her Indian name, 
siie lived a life of unselfish service, and she spent 
herself with all the strength of her virile soul in 
the work of up-lifting her Indian sisters, of elevat- 
ing the ' depressed classes, and of relieving 
human misery and sudering. At Dosepara Lane, 
far away from the European quarter of the city, 
she opened a school for the education of zenana 
ladies, which became, under her inspiring intiuence, 
a centre of healthy culture of which the Hindu 
ladies of the locality largely availed themselves to 
their great profit. During the first outbreak of 
plague in ('alciitta, she fought heroically with the 
pestilence by exerting herself in company with a 
iiaiid of ardent young men to remove dirt and filth 
from the locality where she made her home, and 
to introduce good sanitary conditions. With what 
zeal and determination she had gone on her crraiul 
of sympatliy and help at tiie time of the lieavy 
flood in the Rarisai district, is well known to those 
who have read her thrilling narrative.” 

— “ 'I'he Indian Social Reformer.” 

NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

( CUr.T.KD AND CONDKNSKU FROM VARIOUS SOURCES) 

Tin? fiftieth Rirtliday Anniversary of the Swami 
Vivekananda will be publicly celebrated by his 
disciples, friends and admirers at the various 
centres of the Kamakrishna Mission on January 
14th, 1912. The Janinatilhi ceremony is to be 
observed on January nth. As the Swami always 
insisted on the Seva of the poor as being essential 
to the development of our spiritual nature, it is to 
be made, as in previous years, the special feature 
of his day. 

At the tenth anniversary meeting of the Raina- 
krishna Home of Service, Renarcs, held on Oct. 
28, ^Ir. Arundel, Principal, C. II. College, re- 
marked that the Home was really a national 
Institution, and that it was there that they had in 
miniature India as a whole and what India ought 
to be. 

Rabu Kali Prasanna Chatterjee in his speech in 
Hindi observed, that the best way to serve God 
was to do service to suffering humanity, and as 


that was what was actually being done every day by 
the workers of the Home, it was there that Visva- 
nath in His Virat manifestation was being truly 
worshipped. 

Raja Munshi Madholal, C. S. I. observed that 
the workers of the Home had done wonders. 

The Hon*bic li. V. Lovett Esq., the Commis- 
sioner of Rcnarcs, in the course of his presidential 
address said, tliat he knew of good work done in 
the family and in the class, but here he found an 
instance of social duly performed in a very wide 
sense ; and that the workers did not in the begin- 
ning come to Government for help, but when 
they slowly and silently made progress they 
naturally attracted tlic attention and sympathy alike 
of the Govt, and the Alunicipality. The one thing, he 
continued, particularly noticeable with reference to 
the Home was the .spirit of self-help and absolute 
lack of ostentation, lie thanked the workers for 
succouring their helpless countrymen, and said that 
he iiad lieard of good as well as bad reports about 
the workers of other organised bodies, but so far 
as the workers of this Home were concerned he 
had heard nothing but unqualified praise. He 
concluded by mentioning tlic name of the Sister ' 
Nivediia in connection with her many good works ' 
for India. 

A correspondent from Dacca writes to us: — 

After five years* activity in America Swami 
Paramananda came to India on a trip of two months 
for rest and change, and particularly to sec Swami 
Raniakrishnananda on the news of his fatal illness 
reaching him. Swami Raniakrishnananda had just 
passed away when he landed in India. Swami 
Paramananda remained for the most part of his 
sojourn in tlio quiet retreat at Puri with Swami 
Brahmananda and others of the Math. While at the 
Belur Math, he received an earnest invitation from 
Dacca, which he accepted. 

The student community of Dacca offered a 
hearty welcome to Swami Paramananda in whom 
they found an ideal worker and teacher. Every 
morning during his stay of 1 1 days at Dacca he 
held spiritual conversation for hours with crowds 
of people who flocked to him, and was pleased to 
find the young students eager for religious knowl- 
edge, and serving the country. The Swami would 
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bften speak of the light of Vedanta illumining all 
that is dark in Aiiiurica, and stetidily gaining sup- 
port there and in Kiirope. He would become 
eloquent when speaking of Sri Ramakriahna and 
S'wami Vivekananda and their great mission of 
uplifting humanil}' everywhere liirougii spirituality. 
These conversations were a source o£ delight and 
inspiration to all. 

The Swami is absolutely sjnccre and humble, and 
affects no air of teaching others. Hi.s unfailing 
zeal in answering all queries of the audience was 
admirable, liis winning manners made him be- 
loved and revered by all. An address of welcome 
was presented to the Svvami on October 23rd, and 
he in reply delivered a clianning and eloquent 
speech on The Harmony of Religions.’* lie left 
Dacca the next day; the parting scone was 
very touching. 

Swami Paramananda sailed for America from 
Colombo on Nov. 11th. 

The first public meeting of ibe Rama- 
krislina Society, Rangoon, was held on November 
z8th at the Ilindu Social C'lub with J\Jr. V. N. 
Sivtya, M. A., 1 ). L., ns the President. Mr. ]M. A. 
Sandra Aiycr briefly described the life of Sri 
Ramakrisbna Parainahamsa anrl the object of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. He sai<l that in Viveka- 
nanda the teachings of the Paramahamsa found 
a fitting exponent. After explaining the object and 
the work of the Ramakrishna Society .started at 
Rangoon, he moved that tlie meeting should record 
its deep sense of the loss the Mission had sustained 
by the demise of the Swami Ramakrislinananda 
and the Sister Nivedita, the two eminent workers 
who did valuable services to humanity at large. 

Mr. P. Kesava Ilao, B. A. read a paper on the 
life of Swami Thukaram and liis sayings. He said 
that Thukaram was the foremost Saint of Maha- 
rashtra, who flourished in the first half of the 17th 
century. He was a Vai.sya by caste and was born 
in 1608 A. n. of parents who were great devotees of 
the God Vilhoba of Pimdarpur. He lost bis parents 
before he was 19, and while yet a boy he had to 
attend to his father*s shop, farm and other busi- 
ness dealings. He had two wives, the second was a 
shrew. Famine, heavy losses in business, the death 
of his first wife and first child and other calamities 
Icfd Thukaram to seek solace in religious obser 


vances and scriptural studies and he found real 
h(y>pincss and peace therein. He was by iialure 
amiable and benevolent to a fault. Many are the 
stories told of his good-natured generosity and 
sulTcrance whereby lie won the heaiis even of those 
inimically disposed towards him. 'J’liis great Saint 
is said to have j^assed away in 1650 a. d. The 
absence of a desire for sclf-aggraiuliscnienl, and an 
ever-readincss to serve others wore his chief 
characteristics, liis self-sacrificing disposition, 
his unsophisticated mind, his boundless love and 
faith in Ctul, his honest regard for Truth and, 
above all, his life of extraordinary concord between 
words and deeds, iin(|iieslionahly prove his recog- 
nised title of the * JCinperor of Devotees.’ In his 
writings Thiikarain di.*als with love, devotion, 
faith, renunciation, knowledge, action, wor.ship, the 
glory of the Saints, and our present life and con- 
ditions in their most practical aspects, in a 
language which is at once e])igrammatic and yet 
easily intelligible. liis style is highly poetical, 
instructive, forceful and yet gracefully simple. 

The teachings of 'I'hiikaram may bo summed up 
as follows: - (1) He taught that salvation was a 
concern for all and that boh)ro OinI’s 'I’lirone there 
was no iliflcronce helwiam the liigli-boni and 
the low. (a) He asserted the dignity of tlie hii- 
m.aii soul as residing in all qiiile indopomlent of 
tlie accidents of birth and social rank. C3) He 
raised his voice against self-niortificatioii and fasts 
and meaningless pilgrimages. (4) He preached 
the supreme ellicacy of devotional love t(jwaids all 
the methods of attaining to the Knowledge Divine. 
(5) He taught that a man should win over his evil- 
wishers not by resistance or retaliation but by calm 
rcsipnatioii to, God. 

The chairman in his concluding remarks said, 
that the one common idea that was running 
through the lives of all the saints, whether Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, Buddhist or Hindu, was to do 
good to others, to renounce the world and to love 
everybody. India's was the glory of giving birth 
to the greatest of these Saints, who had realised 
the Infinite as Bliss itself. Saint Thukaram, by his 
example, had taught us to be humble. When one 
bad conquered evil, when one had suppressed 
desires, one had Heaven in oneself, — that was the 
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